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THERE are in the lives of nations, as in those of individuals, 
phases, when, by the overthrow of accustomed persuasions and 
the simultaneous search for new beliefs and ideas, the mind 
becomes thoroughly unsettled. Such a period for Western 
Europe, and especially for the Germanic nations, was the middle 
of the sixteenth century. America had been discovered by 
Christoval Columbo, and new aspects of wealth and power 
opened to the adventurous spirit of the age; but a still more 
important discovery was that ofa new religion by the Germans— 
a religion, moreover, which for the first time referred the truth- 
hungering soul to its own aspirations. I am speaking of the 
Reformation, for centuries’ the first spontaneous and therefore 
all-powerful revolution of human thought against the unbearable 
yoke of papal oppressicn. As in other great revolutions the 
ultimate aims of the new movement were scarcely divined by a 
few thinkers. The effect upon the masses was at first the 
sweeping destruction of established doctrines, both religious 
and moral. To many timid minds, particularly with a tinge of 
conservatism, for instance the wild idea of biblical communism 
as preached at. the point of the sword by the Anabaptists of 
Munster, must have appeared very much like what the French 
call culbute générale, or rather like the beginning of the reign 
of Antichrist and the devil. As the result of this thoroughly 
revolutionized feeling of the people mingled with awe at thu 
unfathomable motives of mighty events, we have to consider 
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the type of Dr. Faustus, and his compact with the power of evil. 
Herewith we touch upon one of the most interesting faculties 
of the human and especially of the collective national mind, 
which might be described as the symbolicinstinct. It consists 
in the power of condensing the ideal strife and struggle of an 
epoch in a single type which remains as a sign and landmark 
often long after the historic facts of the same epoch have been 
covered by utter oblivion. In this way the gigantic shadow of 
Prometheus has become the symbol of human hearts beating 
with hatred and heroic strife against the powers of a blind fate. 
So had Britain her King Arthur, France her Roland, as the 
ideal types of medieval chivalry ; while the gentler manners of 
India are reflected in the humane, almost Christian, deeds and 
doctrines of her national god and hero, Budha. In the same 
sense Faust was the representative type of the Reformation 
epoch, and it must be remembered that as such he was originally 
symbolical of the spirit of the age, which chafing at the fetters 
of custom and tradition, sought for freedom of thought and 
earthly happiness even at the risk of self-destruction, or which 
is the same, popularly expressed, at the risk of becoming the 
worshipper and bondsman of thedevil. Such was the original 
idea of the Faust type, perhaps scarcely understood by its 
originators, and obscured by a mass of anecdotal detail, by which 
that great poet, the people, is apt to destroy his own sublimest 
conceptions. But still it was only through going back to this 
unalloyed purity of the original source, that Goethe, more than 
two centuries afterwards, was able to create that master-work, 
which may fairly be called one of the wonders of the imaginative 
world. 

The feature of a compact with the devil, is, of course, much 
older than the sixteenth century. It was known to the ancients 
no less than to the moderns. Zoroaster, Democritus, Empo- 
docles, and many other great men were popularly believed to 
keep up a secret intercourse with the supreme source of evil; 
and in the middle ages scarcely one celebrated scholar of 
physical science escaped the sometimes dangerous suspicion 
of drawing his superior knowlecge from forbidden sources. 
Raimundus Lullius, Albertus Magnus, and in more modern 
times, Cornelius Agrippa and Theophrastus Paracelsus may be 
cited as the victims of a superstition which seemed to increase 
rather than abate with the general progress of the human mind 
towards the close of the middle ages. ven the head of the 
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church was not exempted from the same suspicion on the part of 
faithful believers. It would lead us too far to give a list of all 
the Roman popes who were said to have spiritus familiares in 
their service. Benedict IX. had seven such evil spirits in 
a sugar-bottle; while Paul II. signed the fatal compact with 
his blood on his own thumb, the fiend watching him, in the 
meanwhile, in the shape of a little grey man. ‘I'his pope in 
consequence was richer than any of his predecessors, and led a 
disgraceful life, but was called to account by his awful creditor 
in the midst of his sins. But all these minor actors dwindled 
away into nothingness as soon as Faust appeared on the scene 
of popular consciousness. He at once was created the arche- 
type of cabalistic power and wisdom, and usurped the rights 
of all his predecessors in the ars magica ; the choice stories that 
had hitherto been divided amongst several individuals, now 
being all attributed to him. This, as we have seen before, isa 
common process in the history of mythic development. 

I have called Faust a type, but by this I do by no means 
wish to decide in a negative sense the old controversy of the 
historical existence of an individual of that name, which, on the 
contrary seems established beyond a doubt. 

Such doubts, however, were expressed very soon after 
Faustus’ supposed lifetime. William Schickard, a theologian 
of the celebrated university of Tubingen, declares in a book 
on the, Hebrew commentaries of Genesis, which appeared 
as early as 1621, that the story of a magician Faust—*‘ Doc- 
toris Fausti magi apud plebem celebris legenda”’—is nothing 
but a fictitious popular story invented in order to throw 
discredit on the study of the black art. Almost the same 
words are used by the unprejudiced and well-educated French 
writer, Gabriel Naudé, who, in his “ Apologie pour tous les 
grands personnages qui ont ésté faussement soupconnez de 
magie,” published 1625, calls the Faust legend simply “ un 
roman magique,” and declares Faust himself to be an “ homme 
imaginaire”? and a “ Chimeére des Allemands.” Still further 
went Johan Konrad Durr, who, in a letter written in 1676, 
but published fifty years afterwards, boldly asserts that Faustus, 
the magus, is identical with Fust, the well-known assistant of 
Gnttenberg, the inventor of the art of printing. The monks, 
he proceeds, who saw the destructive influence of this art on 
their own system of ignorance, concocted all the stories of 
Faustus’ wickedness and compact with the devil in order to 
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rouse the suspicion of Christianity against the new invention 
and its originator. The same opinion was much later held 
and, with his usual wit and power of language, expressed by 
Heinrich Heine, who in his work on the romantic school, the 
blossom and blight of which he himself was to be, inci- 
dentally mentions the Faust legend, and reduces it to a popular 
misconception of Fust the printer for Dr. Faustus the magician, 
But against the combined evidence of the old scholars and the 
modern poet, I think no reasonable doubt can be sustained of 
the existence of a distinct historic individual called Faust, or 
Dr. Faustus, well-known amongst his contemporaries as a 
professor of forbidden sciences. 

Into further pros and cons of this much-disputed question 
it would take us too far to enter. The following brief state- 
ment of more or less generally acknowledged facts must suffice 
here. About the beginning of the sixteenth century there 
lived a Faust, alias Dr. Faustus, who enjoyed a considerable 
reputation amongst his contemporaries as a physical scholar 
and master of the black art. The first mention of this historic 
Faust occurs, as far as my knowledge goes, in a letter of one 
Johann von Tritheim, or, in the Latinized form of his name, 
Johannes Trithemius, abbot of Sponheim, who, by the way, 
stood himself in the reputation of knowing more of the dark 
side of nature than a good Christian and father of the holy 
Roman church ought to know. This worthy writes to a 
learned correspondent, Johann Wirdung, the mathema- 
tician, to warn him against one Georgius Sabellicus Faustus, 
junior, who, Trithemius says, describes himself as the fons 
necromanticorum, the fount of necromancy, an astrologer, 
and the first magus chiromantic, agromantic, and pyromantic, 
also as the second greatest adept in the magic art as applied to 
water, whatever that may be. ‘“ This man,” Trithemius pro- 
ceeds, “is a low scoundrel and vagabond. Once I very nearly 
met this Faustus at a place called Gelnhausen, where the false 
necromancer had been boasting to the ignorant people at the 
inn, asserting amongst other things that if all the works of 
Plato and Aristotle were lost, he, the fount of necromancy, 
would be able to restore them out of his own mental resources. 
On another occasion, he had even gone so far as to say that 
the miracles of Christ were not as difficult as they seemed to 
be, and that in fact he himself would be able to do exactly 
the same.” After relating with evident gusto various dis- 
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paraging details of Faust’s previous career, Tritheim adds, 
self-complacently, that when the humbugging braggart got 
wind of his, the great Trithemius’, arrival at Gelnhausen, he 
ignominiously quitted the field, leaving for him, with one of the 
citizens, a kind of visiting card, on which the above mentioned 
titles were specified. This account sufficiently shows that the 
private and scientific character of our hero was not by any 
means above suspicion, even if considerable allowance is made 
for the friendly feelings which would naturally inspire Tritheim 
towards his rival in the magic sciences. 

To this testimony of Faust’s existence in the flesh, several 
others of similar import might be added. One of the wit- 
nesses, an evidently very simple-minded Protestant parson of 
the name of John Gast, once met the dangerous character at the 
dinner-table of a mutual friend at Basle. On this occasion, 
Faustus appeared accompanied by a horse and a dog, which 
played the most wonderful tricks, and were as Gast naively 
adds, evidently a ‘‘ couple of devils.” The dog, by the way, 
is a common companion of the medizeval magician, so was 
Cornelius Agrippa always accompanied by a faithful black 
terrier, which, in the popular belief, was, of course, the evil 
one, and which, at the death of its master at Lyons, is 
said to have committed suicide by throwing itself into the 
Rhone.* Melanchton, Luther’s great friend, is also, named 
amongst those who had made the personal acquaintance of 
Faustus; he also speaks in by no means complimentary terms 
of the magician. 

From these and similar statements, the facts may be 
gathered that at the time when Trithemius’ letter was written, 
there existed a person of the name of the “younger Faust,” 
who enjoyed some considerable reputation as an adept in the 
magic art. He seems to have led the life of a vagrant scholar, 
a class of young poor students, who wandered from one univer- 
sity to the other, and were dependent for their means of sub- 
sistence entirely on the kindness of their fellow-creatures. 
How they often used the resources of their scientific educa- 
tion in taking advantage of the superstition of the age, may 
be seen from the above quoted story of Faust’s Gelnhausen 
adventures. Who the elder Faust may have been, whose 


* The reader need hardly be reminded of Faustus’ pood'e in Goethe’s tragedy, 
and of Tam O’Shanter’s “ Towzie tyke, black, grim, and large,’’ both instances of 
the canine propensities of the evil one. 
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existence is implied by the appellation, Faustus junior, is not 
known. But itis not impossible, as some German scholars 
have accepted, that there may have been a previous magician, 
Faustus, whose name and reputation his successor, and perhaps 
his pupil, assumed for himself. The name Faust is not uncom. 
mon in Germany to the present day, and its mixed derivation 
from the German word Faust, fist, and the Latin Faustus, 
fortunate, might make it acceptable enough for a man who, 
with the familiarity of a popular charlatan, had occasionally to 
coibine the pretences of a profound scholar. 

Less certain than his existence is the spot where the im- 
portant event of Faustus’ birth took place. There are no less 
than nine cities in various parts of Germany which claim the 
honour of having produced the wonderful man. The locality 
of his most important tricks, and also that of his exit from the 
stage of life, is generally acknowledged to be Wittenberg, a 
circumstance significant, in so far as Wittenberg was at the 
same time the centre of the reformatory movement with which, 
as we have seen, the philosophic purport of the Faust legend is 
closely connected. From various data, it may be gathered 
that the last mentioned tragic event took place about 1571, 
and it was naturally surrounded by popular superstition with 
all the horrors of approaching doom. In most accounts, the 
devil is said to have rewarded the virtue of his devotee by 
breaking his neck with his own illustrious hands. 

Before we leave the question of Faust’s historic existence, 
it remains to introduce one more witness of a different class 
from those previously mentioned. This is the quaint old picture 
in Auerbach’s cellar at Leipsic. Most visitors of that interest- 
ing city will remember the curious old courtyards, Hofe, as 
they are called, surrounded by equally curious old houses of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. One of the queerest 
and oldest of these queer old places is called Auerbach’s Hof, 
and the underground basement of this Hof, the famous and 
still much frequented Auerbach’s cellar, once was the scene of 
one of the boldest feats of the conjuror Faustus. The event, 
depicted on the walls of the apartment, is nothing else but 
the visit of Doctor Faustus to the identical cellar, together 
- with sundry marvellous circumstances accompanying it. The 
pictures, which, notwithstanding several restorations, retain 
essentially their original character, bear the date 1525, In 
one of them is observed a party of jolly students sitting round 
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a table drinking and singing, while several musicians are 
playing to them on sundry curious instruments. At the head 
of the table Faustus himself is discovered wearing his doctor’s 
cap and holding in one hand a beautiful drinking glass, while 
with the other he seems to beat the time on the board. The 
other picture represents the celebrated episode of the Doctor’s 
ride out of the cellar on a barrel of wine. The merry topers 
look on in silent amazement, only a little waiter seems to shout 
something after the disappearing magician, but is bidden to keep 
his peace by a stern-looking student. In both pictures we see 
a little dog looking up to his master and wagging his tail in a 
most uncanny manner. I need hardly mention the name of 
the august personage hidden under this incognito. The first 
named picture bears an incomprehensible Latin inscription, 
seemingly to the effect that Faustus’ punishment was in pro- 
portion to his wickedness. The scene of the other picture is 
described by a legend in good German doggerel, which may 
be rendered into English thus : 


“ Doctor Faustus at this tide, 
Out of Auerbach’s cellar did ride 
On a barrel of wine, sweet and mild, 


As seen was by many a mother’s child. 


Such he did by his subtle craft, 
And received the devil’s pay thereaft.”’ 


It may be interesting to some readers to have some account 
of the works ascribed to the historic Dr. Faustus. The most 
important one is that called in German “ Dr. Faust’s Dreifacher 
Hollenzwang,” ‘ The Threefold Compulsion of Hell,” being a 
kind of general compendium regarding infernal lore in general, 
and the citation of the fiend in particular. The different 
ranks and names of demons are systematised with the greatest 
possible care, and in an old copy of the work in the library of 
the Duke of Coburg, will be found a most elaborate picture of 
every evil spirit of rank as he is seen by his brethren, and is 
bound to appear to the human eye, as soon as the right spell 
is uttered. The following charm may serve as an example of 
this kind of literature :— 


“T, ———, call thee, spirit Mephistophiel, in the name cf our 
triumphant Saviour, and by his great, powerful words, Elobym, Esha, 
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Eloha, Apsadahii, Angielus, and by thy star, which is called 
Penethot, and which rises in the sixth degree and third month of 
the bull of the suns, which is also thy sign. And I, , COn- 
jure thee, spirit Mephistophiel, through Rolamicon, Hipite, Agla, 
Elohym, Reremisch. I, ———, conjure thee, spirit Mephistophiel, 
through Koreipse, Loisant et Dortam, Bolaimy, Acam, Coelum, 
Quiavit, Saunnas, Rishaeia, o Adonay, prasa Deus, and by the 
celestial host, I summon thee, thou shalt appear to me suddenly, 
outside my circle, and exchange with me speech, and answer my 
questions. Come, come, amen.” 








During this conjuration, the magician will have seen a wild 
boar, with fiery mouth eyes and ears, whirling round the magic 
circle, in which he has cautiously enclosed himself, and as he 
says the last words there will appear the great prince of the 
nether world, Mephistophiles himself, in his true form and 
aspect, as depicted in the old Coburg manuscript. 

It is more than doubtful whether the “ Threefold Com- 
pulsion of Hell,” or any of the other books ascribed to him, 
were really written by Faust. In the former work the early 
date (1505) of the publication would make his authorship 
almost impossible, unless we take it that before our Faust 
there really was another magician of the same name. The 
conjuration, indeed, is chiefly interesting as a sign of a time in 
which the devil-haunted fancy of mankind could be excited to 
the highest pitch of fear by such gibberish. 

We now come to the second and more interesting part of 
this essay, which is the development of the Faust legend from 
the scanty historical facts into a rich growth of simple 
wisdom and fanciful confabulation. In the various stories 
related of the historic Faust, we have already recognized the 
working of popular fancy as it surrounds its hero with the 
terrors of secret power and violent death. All these different 
stories, as they were afloat during the lifetime and even after 
the decease of the popular hero, were first collected and 
published in 1587, by one Johannis Spiess, a citizen and 
printer of Frankfort on the Main, the same city which was to 
give life to the great poet, destined to transfer the legend to 
the higher sphere of ideal art. The immense interest taken in 
' the work and its hero was shown by a second edition being 
required, and in consequence printed by the same Spiess in 
the following year (1588), which implies a sale of almost 
unequalled rapidity in those primitive days. Of the same work 
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there appeared afterwards numerous enlarged and modified 
editions, but as it remains undoubtedly the purest source of 
popular belief, it would be superfluous to consider in detail 
comparatively late and detericrated reproductions. Foreign 
countries joined in the admiration of the new celebrity, and 
Spiess’s work was almost immediately after its appearance 
translated into most European languages. The French tran- 
slator was Petrus Victor Palma Cazet, an otherwise well-known 
Huguenot preacher, who afterwards became a convert to 
Roman Catholicism, and died as Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Paris, being according to the popular belief, 
carried off by the devil. His work appeared at Paris 
in 1588. England was equally ready for the reception of 
Faustus’ glory. In the same year with the first German 
edition of Spiess, a Ballad of the Life and Death of Doctor 
Faustus, the great Conjuror, was licensed for printing by 
Aylmer, Bishop of London. A translation of the second edition 
of the German Faustbook must have appeared almost simui- 
taneously, for in 1594 it had become so well known in this 
country that an original English work, illustrative of Faustus 
and his favourite pupil, Wagner’s life and adventures was added 
to it. Both of these were used by Marlowe in his tragedy of 
“Faustus.” As the English reproduction follows the spirit 
of the German original closely, it will be better to quote from 
this sixteenth century version, in the analysis of the story to 
which we have now to proceed. A few introductory remarks 
as to the general character of the work may follow here. 
The story of Faustus pretends to be a regular biography of 
the conjuror, drawn from the most authentic sources, 1.¢., 
Faustus’ own and his pupil’s posthumous works, and accord- 
ing to the literary standard of the time, it is by no means 
badly compiled. The author was evidently a scholar of some 
accomplishment. At the end of his preface he promises a 
Latin edition of the work, and delights throughout in learned 
quotations from various authors. To judge from his violent 
attacks on the Pope and his court, we may conclude him to 
have been a Protestant theologian, who perhaps visited the 
university of Wittenberg himself, and there profited by the 
immediate impressions of the original Faust tradition. All the 
more remarkable it must be called that throughout the book 
there reigns the unimpaired spirit of the freshest naiveté of 
the people. Although a great part of the work. consists of 
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an account of tricks played by Faustus upon different victims, 

we nevertheless distinguish the sometimes scarcely discernible 

signs of the fundamental Faust idea, that is, as we have 
seen before, the idea of a man who, dissatisfied with the limits 
of our knowledge and our enjoyment, destroys himself by 
violently breaking through these limits, and surrendering as 
the price of his liberty the eternal rights of his own indi- 
viduality. 

The ‘ History of the Damnable Life and Deserved Death 
of Dr. John Faustus,” begins in this manner: ‘ John Faustus, 
born in the town of Rhodes (that is, Rhoda), being in the 
province of Weimar, in Germany, his father a poor husband- 
man, and not able well to bring him up, yet having an uncle 
at Wittenburg, a rich man, and without issue, took this 
Faustus from his father, and made him his heir, insomuch that 
his father was no more troubled with him; for he remained 
with his uncle at Wittenburg where he was kept at the 
university in the same city to study divinity. But Faustus 
being of a naughty mind and otherwise addicted, plied not his 
studies, but betook himself to other exercises, which his uncle 
oftentimes hearing, rebuked him for it, as Eli rebuked his 
children for sinning against the Lord.” After this, it is 
stated how Faustus took the degree of Doctor of Divinity with 
great honour, but soon left the permitted speculations of 
the human mind, and betook himself to forbidden studies and 
deep cogitations on such subjects as necromancy, charms, 
soothsaying, witchcraft, and other evil devices. 

A subsequent chapter introduces Faustus as a proficient 
adept in the black art, summoning the spirit Mephistophiles 
in the Spessart forest, which is erroneously placed near Witten- 
berg; the geographical notions of the English author with 
regard to Germany being altogether of a somewhat vague 
description. The devil appears, after a great deal of previous 
roaring, in the shape of a fiery man, and is commanded by 
Faustus to come again the next morning to the Doctor’s 
study, to which he consents only after a second conjuration 
in the name of Beelzebub. At this second and the follow- 
ing third interviews, a treaty is stipulated to the effect 

. that Faustus may become a spirit in shape and quality, 
that Mephistophiles is to be his obedient servant, bound to 
bring him anything he desires, and answer any questions he 

may choose to put, for the term of four-and-twenty years ; but 
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that in return, Dr. Faustus must give himself to the Lord 
Lucifer, body and soul; that he must deny the Christian belief, 
and be an enemy to all Christian people for the rest of his life. 
After Mephistophiles has consulted with his superiors in the 
nether regions, this treaty is ratified by both parties, and signed 
by Faustus with his own blood. This scene in its quaint 
picturesqueness of detail, I quote literally from the old story. 
After a while, Faustus promised Mephistophiles to write and 
make his obligation with all assurance of the articles in the 
chapter before rehearsed. A pitiful case, Christian readers ; 
for certainly this letter or obligation was found in his house 
after his most lamentable end, with all the rest of his damnable 
practices used in his whole life. And to confirm the deed 
more assuredly, he took a small penknife and pricked a vein in 
his left hand, and for a certainty thereupon were seen on his 
hand these words, written as if they had been written in his own 
blood, ‘O homo fuge’ (Fly, oh, man), whereat the spirit 
vanished, but Faustus continued in his damnable mind.” 
More than twenty of the next following chapters are taken up 
by the accounts of different parleys and conferences between 
Faustus and his new servant, consisting mainly of questions of 
the former with regard to all possible and impossible things, 
which the devil himself sometimes hesitates to answer with 
accuracy. In reality, these conversations seem to be inserted 
by the German, and sometimes enlarged upon by the English 
author, in order to show off their own wisdom and scholarship. 
Once in the middle of a letter supposed to be written by 
Faustus to a learned friend on the creation of the world, the 
English author suddenly drops his mask and sallies forth with 
a theory of his own, which evidently he has been unable to 
retainany longer. ‘“‘ Yea, Christian reader,” he apostrophizes 
the astonished public—“ to the glory of God and to the profit 
of my soul,I will open unto thee a Divine opinion (i.e., the 
author’s own) touching the rule of this confounded chaos, far 
more than my rude German author, being possessed with the 
devil, was able to utter.” 

The dull uniformity of these questions is only occasionally 
interrupted by a touch of nature or a shrewd remark of the 
author. On one occasion, we are surprised to learn that con- 
tinuing in his epicurish life, day and night, Faustus did not 
believe in the existence of a God, eternal punishment, immor- 
tality of the soul or the devil; although of the reality of the 
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latter, one would think he might have persuaded himself at any 
moment. ‘This strange inconsistency, by the way, occurs only 
in the English version. 

The twentieth chapter treats of Faust’s “descent to the 
inferno, the different circles of which are described with an 
accuracy of geographical detail almost approaching that of 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, a parallel between which and our 
work might yield interesting results. This subterraneous 
voyage forms a kind of introduction to Faust’s earthly travels, 
which are the subject of the following chapters. Here again 
the author tries to appear in the most brilliant light of a learned 
traveller, and here again the English translator surpasses his 
German original considerably as regards accurate knowledge of 
the countries described. He has evidently travelled a good 
deal in Italy, and introduces occasionally a piece of local 
description, which is all the more attractive as he likes to refer 
on such occasions to corresponding institutions of his English 
home. KEvery scholar interested in the history of the sixteenth 
century will delight in coming up the following piece of inter- 
national statistics. ‘‘ The town (Padua) is fenced about with 
three mighty walls of stone and earth, betwixt the which runneth 
goodly ditches of water; betwixt every four-and-twenty hours 
passeth boats betwixt Padua and Venice with passengers as 
they do here betwixt London and Gravesend, and even so far 
they differ in distance.” After Faustus has visited Rome, and, 
invisible himself, has snatched away the Pope’s drinking cup 
and boxed his ears (a piece of irreverence easily traceable to the 
Protestant creed of the author), he returns to Wittenberg and 
now begins his real career as a magician. 

It would be impossible to mention the innumerable tricks 
accumulated in the next following pages, some of a very 
scurrilous nature, and all displaying the character of the con- 
juror, rather in the light of a good-natured jester than in 
that of an enemy of mankind. At one time, Faustus sells to a 
peasant for the sum of forty guilders, a horse, which, when taken 
into the water, changes suddenly into a bundle of straw; on 
another occasion he plants a pair of illusory horns on the head 
of a knight who had been mocking him. Some of his deeds 
have found their way into Marlowe’s tragedy, the subject matter 
of which, is, to a great extent, drawn from this book. Most 
important amongst these may be cited the appearance, at 
Faustus’ bidding, of Helen of Troy, an incident which as is well- 
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known has given both Marlowe and Goethe an opportunity for 
the most brilliant display of their gifts. But perhaps neither 
of these great poets has surpassed the quaint charm of the old 
story book. A short extract will be welcome to the reader :— 


“The Sunday following came the students home to Dr. Faustus 
his own house, and brought their meat and drink with them ; those 
men were right welcome guests unto Faustus, wherefore they all 
fell to drinking of wine smoothly ; and being merry, they began some 
of them, to talk of beauty of women, and every one gave for his 
verdict what he had seen, and what he had heard; so one amongst the 
rest said, ‘I was never so desirous of anything in this world as to 
have a sight (if it were possible) of fair Helena of Greece, for whom 
the worthy town of Troy was destroyed and razed down to the 
ground ; therefore,’ saith he, ‘that in all men’s judgments she was more 
than commonly fair, because that when she was stolen away from 
her husband there was for her recovery so great a blood-shed.’ Dr. 
Faustus answered, ‘ For that you are all my friends, and are so 
desirous to see that stately pearl of Greece, fair Helena, the wife of 
King Menelaus and daughter of Tyndarus and Leda, sister to Castor 
and Pollux, who was the fairest lady of all Greece, I will therefore 
bring her into your presence personally, and in the same form and 
attire as she used to go when she was in her chiefest flower and 
choicest prime of youth. The like have I done for the Emperor 
Carolus Magnus ; at his desire I showed him Alexander the Great 
and his paramour ; but,’ said Dr. Faustus, ‘I charge you all that upon 
your peril you speak not a word nor rise up from the table as long 
as she is in your presence; ’ and so he went out of the hall, returning 
presently again, after whom immediately followed the fair and 
beautiful Helena, whose beauty was such that the students were all 
amazed to see her, esteeming her rather to be an heavenly than an 
earthly creature. This lady appeared before them in a most rich 
gown of velvet costly embroidered; her hair hanging down loosely 
as fair as beaten gold and of such length that it reached down to 
her hams, having most amorous coal-black eyes, a sweet and 
pleasant round face, with lips as red as any cherry ; her cheeks of a 
rose colour, her neck white like a swan, full and slender of personage, 
in sum there was no imperfect place in her, she looked around about 
her with a rolling hawk’s eye, a smiling and wanton countenance 
which near-hand inflamed the hearts of all the students, but that 
they persuaded themselves she was a spirit which made them lightly 
pass away such fancies ; and thus fair Helena and Faustus went out 
again one with another. .... The students departed from Faustus 
to their several lodgings, but none of them could sleep that night 
for thinking of the beauty of fair Helena.” 
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The same Helen, Faustus afterwards raises from the dead 
to live with him, and she bears him a child called Justus 
Faustus. But at the Doctor’s death, both mother and son 
disappear together. This end we are now approaching rapidly. 
More than once Faustus wishes to repent, but each time the 
fiend instigates him to new crimes, threatening him with 
immediate execution in case of a breach of their contract. The 
description of Faustus’ death in the old chronicle is again 
masterly. A comparison of the following extracts with the 
catastrophe in Marlowe’s tragedy, and the entirely different 
treatment of Faust’s death by Goethe is of the highest 
interest :— 


“The students and the others that were there, when they had 
prayed for him, they wept, and so went forth; but Faustus tarried 
in the hall; but when the gentlemen were laid in bed none of them 
could sleep, for that they attended to hear if they might be privy 
to hisend. It happened that between twelve and one o’clock at 
miduight there arose a mighty storm of wind against the house, as 
though it would have blown the foundation thereof out of its place. 
Hereupon the students began to fear and go out of their beds, but 
they would not stir out of the chamber, and the host of the house 
ran out of doors, thinking the house would fall. The students lay 
near unto the hall wherein Dr. Faustus lay, and they heard a mighty 
noise and hissing, as if the hall had been full of snakes and adders, 
with that the hall door flew open; wherein Dr. Faustus was. Then 
he began to cry for help, saying, ‘ Murther, murther ;’ but it was 
with half a voice, and very hollow; shortly after, they heard him 
no more. But when it was day, the students that had taken no 
rest that night arose and went into the hall in the which they left 
Dr. Faustus, where notwithstanding they found not Faustus, but 
all the hall sprinkled with blood .... for the devil had beaten 
him from one wall against another. Then began the students to 
wail and weep for him, and sought for his body in many places. 
Lastly they came into the yard, where they found his body lying 
most monstrously torn and fearful to behold, for his head and all 
his joints were dashed to pieces; the forenamed students and 
masters obtained so much that they buried him in the village where 
he was so grievousty tormented. After the which they returned 
to Wittenburg, and coming into the house of Faustus, they found 
' the servant of Faustus very sad, unto whom they opened all the 
matter, who took it exceeding heavily. There they found the 
history of Dr. Faustus noted, and of him written as is before 
declared ; all save only his end, the which was after by the students 
thereunto annexed.” 
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Such is the end of Dr. Faustus, according to the old story. 
The moral could not be more plainly put, or more forcibly 
illustrated. But that was an additional merit in those straight- 
forward days. 

There is a kind of sequel to the first story, looking sus- 
piciously like an afterthought originated by the immense 
success of the volume. It is chiefly concerned with the 
adventures of Wagner, Faustus’ pupil, subsequently immor- 
talized by Goethe. It is composed by an English gentleman 
and student in the university of Wittenberg. As a literary 
production, it is comparatively speaking of inferior worth. 
But interesting features of various kinds are not altogether 
wanting. The writer asserts that he has been personally 
acquainted with the author of the first work, which he declares 
to be inaccurate and silly in many respects. His own book, 
however, is little more than a collection of further stories, but 
told in a half-sceptical spirit, which gives it a certain interest 
as a psychological study ; while it on the other hand greatly 
lessens its value as a source for the popular development of 
the Faust legend. This popular view is once more represented 
in its perfect purity in another class of treatment, written in 
verse, and frequently showing further important modifications. 
The repentance of Faust is here put into the foreground, and 
sometimes is in time to have the desired result. As a speci- 
men of this class, I name a beautiful ballad of Cologne origin, 
which, although confined to a single scene, shows the above- 
mentioned striking peculiarities to great advantage. Faustus 
and Mephistophiles are at Jerusalem on a Good Friday, and 
to prove his servant’s skill, the Doctor first orders him to 
paint the great city of Portugal on a canvas three yards long. 
This is accomplished without difficulty by the spirit, but when 
Faustus further asks him to paint also the Saviour on the 
cross, the devil expresses his inability to comply with this 
demand, and offers to return his bond to Faustus. The 
magician at first seems inclined to repent, and is confirmed in 
his good intention by an angel, who is sent from heaven, and 
sings the most charming strains of divine forgiveness. But 
the devil paints a picture of Venus, and in this way obtains 
a firmer hold of his victim than he ever had before. In other 
cases, as was mentioned before, Faust’s delivery out of the 
fiend’s power is actually achieved by divine interference. 

The history of Dr. Faustus contained too much of the true 
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dramatic spirit not to become soon a favourite topic with 
popular playwrights. There is no doubt that several dramatic 
versions of the story existed and were acted with success in 
Germany as early as the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
At the end of the same century the popularity of the subject 
on the German stage still remained unimpaired to such a 
degree, that several members of the Prussian clergy felt bound 
to protest formally against certain irreverent scenes and ex. 
pressions in the play. The simplest, and at the same time the 
oldest, and therefore most interesting dramatic version, has 
not been transmitted to us in writing. In fact, it never 
was noted down till quite lately, but its undying vitality was 
shown in the living traditions of the actors and the public. 
I am speaking of the most primitive of dramatic productions, 
the puppet-show, with its well-worn stories and stereotyped 
characters. It still is—or at least quite recently was—in 
Germany, a favourite pastime of great and small children. 
As late as the second decennium of the present century, the 
so-called Kunst-theater—art-theatre—of the firm of Dreher and 
Schiitz, produced their puppet performances to delighted 
audiences of the metropolis of North German intelligence. 
One of the most popular pieces of their repertoire was the 
“action” of Dr. Faustus; and the text of this tragedy, 
although partly improvised for the occasion, betrayed in many 
archaic terms of expression a venerable age. Worthy old 
Mr. Schiitz, who performed the parts of tragic heroes and 
stupid clowns with equal success, always refused to publish 
himself, or let anyone else publish, the exact words of the 
drama. This would have appeared to him as a kind of modern 
profanation of his old traditional version. Although these 
words may have been changed greatly in the course of time, 
it is nevertheless certain that the general course of the plot 
remained essentially unaltered since the first dramatic version 
of the story, two, or it may be three, centuries back. The 
opening scene of the puppet-play of John Faustus, as taken 
down by eye-witnesses, introduces us into the Doctor’s study 
at night, where he ponders, weak and weary, over many a quaint 
and curious volume of forgotten lore, and deplores the nothing- 
ness of human wisdom, expressing at the same time his firm 
resolution to try the resources of necromancy. His good and 
then his evil genius begin to speak to him in different senses, 
and he of course listens to the seductive promises of the fiend. 
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Ai this juncture Wagner, Faustus’ famulus and amanuensis, 
enters the room to tell him that two unknown students have 
left a book for the master, which turns out to be the book of 
magic charms and spells. After this enter “ Casperle,” the 
standing clown of the German popular stage, who after some 
parleying is engaged by Wagner for the Doctor’s service. In 
the second act Faustus conjures several devils by means of his 
book, and chooses Mephistophiles, the swiftest amongst 
them, who is said to be ‘as quick as the thoughts of men.” 
The compact is then signed in the usual manner, with the 
additional conditions that Faust is not to cut his hair, or nails, 
not to wash himself, and not to enter a church for the remaining 
twenty-four years of his life. How to combine with the two 
former conditions the gift of beauty which, amongst others, is 
granted to Faustus, must have been none of the slightest 
tests of Mephistophiles’ ingenuity. Faustus, after this, dis- 
appears with his new spiritus familiaris, ridmg on a cloud. 
The following scene is a kind of parody of the serious events 
previously related. Casperle rushes into the room, and tumbles 
by mistake right into the magic circle, which had not been 
effaced. ‘The demons immediately try to persuade him to sign 
a bond, after his master’s example, but he excuses himself 
with ignorance of the caligraphic art. After some romping 
with the fiends, he is carried off by one of them in pursuit of 
his master. fe 

The third act begins at the court of the Duke of Parma, 
whose ancestors Faust raises from the dead. Besides some 
funny tricks played by Casperle upon the Duke’s menial 
attendants, there occurs nothing remarkable. In the fourth 
and last act we find Faustus at the end of his term, and 
tortured by the fears of approaching doom. He questions the 
devil as to the possibility of his salvation, which the fiend does 
not venture to deny. Faust accordingly begins to pray, but 
is diverted again and again by Mephistophiles, who shows 
him the spectre of Helen of Greece, by which the sinful desire 
of the repentant Faustus is roused again. The last scene 
describes with great dramatic vigour the horrors of Faust’s 
damnation, relieved occasionally in almost Shakespearian 
manner by Casperle’s jokes, the latter having in the meantime 
been appointed night-watchman (equivalent of the English 
policeman on the German popular stage), in which capacity 


he sings out the hours of the night. This touch of making 
19 
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the fool the messenger of the approaching terrible catastrophe 
indicates wonderful dramatic instinct on the part of the popular 
author. 

This slight sketch must suffice to give an idea of what the 
development of the Faust legend on the German popular stage 
amounted to. The numerous happy touches of character and 
the great dramatic verve displayed in some situations may 
certainly surprise us in so primitive a stage of histrionic art. 
But, on the other hand, there was little achieved for the de- 
velopment of the philosophic import of the legend, which, 
moreover, here, as in the popular story books, was all but 
crushed by the weight of heterogeneous incidents. The same 
remark applies in a modified degree to the earlier attempts at 
dramatizing the story of Faust made by professional writers 
for the stage. 

It is by no means astonishing that the first and most im- 
portant of these attempts should have been made in England. 
For it was in the prime of the Elizabethan epoch that the 
story was transferred to this country; and one cannot but 
regret that the genius most equal to grapple with its 
deepest meaning should have abstained from so doing. The 
unrealized chance of a Faustus by Shakespeare, to be placed 
in parallel with that of Goethe, is one of the fairest dreams 
that a lover of literature might indulge in; not without a 
certain show of reason, for Shakespeare was well acquainted 
with the Faust-book, vide, for instance, the passage in the 
“ Merry Wives,” where Bardolph speaks of the horse-stealers 
riding away “like three German devils, three Doctor 
Faustuses.”” Christopher Marlowe brought to his task dramatic 
genius of the highest order. But his “‘'Tragical History of 
Dr. Faustus” can hardly be said to point out the philosophic 
undercurrent of this history more distinctly than the old 
popular story-book which has been its source. If one com- 
pares the scenes of Marlowe's drama with the incidents of the 
translated German Faust-book which I have detailed, he will 
find that they are written exactly in the spirit of the original, 
the only difference being that the dramatic motives of the 
characters are arranged and pointed out with immense skill by 
the English poet. In point of humour, however, Marlowe is 
hardly superior to the homely but always striking wit of the 
original. The scenes between his clown and Faust’s servant, 
Wagner, are nearly akin to the spirit of the German puppet-play. 
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The sublime pathos of some passages, chiefly of the erotic kind, is 
of course beyond denial; and perhaps I may be excused for 
quoting in connection with the subject the well-known lines in 
which the impression of Helen’s beauty on Faustus is de- 
scribed with wonderful passion. Here the simple germ of the 
popular story as above quoted appears in the highest stage of 
poetic growth. Let the reader compare the two versiuns :— 


Faustus. Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Illium? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 
Her lips suck forth my soul; see, where it flies ; 
Come, Helen ; come, give me my soul again. 
Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena. 
I will be Paris, and for love of thee 
Instead of Troy shall Wertembergz be sacked ; 
And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 


And wear thy colours on my plumed crest ; 
Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel, 
And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ; 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appeared to hapless Semele ; 
More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa’s azured arms, 

And none but thou shalt be my paramour ! 


But I repeat that in spite of its beauties, Marlowe’s work 
does not essentially further our purpose of tracing the gradual 
progress of the Faust idea towards its ultimate climax in 
Goethe’s unequalled work. Neither would it be much more 
satisfactory for such a purpose if we were closely to analyse 
the numerous attempts at turning the character of Faust to 
artistic purpose that lie between Marlowe and Goethe. Their 
number is legion. ‘To give an idea of the attractiveness of the 
subject to poets, it may suffice to state that at the time when 
Goethe first planned his great drama, no less than nineteen 
forthcoming works on the same subject in various forms, and 
by the most motley crew of authors, were announced in Germany 
alone, besides those already in existence in that and other 
countries. 

Amongst the names of these competing bards, that of 
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Lessing towers above the rest, like the gigantic stem of an 
oak in the midst of lower copse-wood. The fate of his work is 
too singular not to be mentioned in a few passing words, 
We know from excellent sources that he wrote one, if not two, 
complete plans of a Faust tragedy. One of them seems to have 
been considerably advanced, or if we may believe the evidence 
of Captain Blankenburg, completely finished. Lessing had 
taken the manuscript with him on a journey from Wolfenbiittel 
to Dresden ; and when on his return home, he had the box in 
which it was contained sent after him, it was lost on the way, 
and has never been heard of since. The loss to literature was 
serious. No one was more competent than Lessing to repre- 
sent in its subtlest bearing the intellectual development of 
such a character as Faustus. But whether he would have 
been equally able to blend with these speculative disquisitions 
the pathetic struggles of a world and God-despairing heart, 
must remain doubtful. To judge from the slight sketch that 
has escaped the general disaster, his scheme was founded 
entirely on the old story. One of the few remaining scenes 
describes an interview of Faustus with seven of the swiftest 
spirits of hell. One of the old popular stories has the same 
scene, and here it ends with Faust’s choosing for his servant 
the spirit who is as swift as the thoughts of men, after having 
rejected several others whose respective velocity is equal 
only to that of the darts of the plague, or the wings of the 
storm. Lessing’s Faustus differs from him of the story in a 
manner at once striking and characteristic of the arthor. 
He responds to the spirit boasting of the quickness of human 
thought, that this thought is always but too slow where it 
ought to be directed towards truth and virtue, and ultimately 
selects the spirit who declares himself to be as swift as the 
passion of man turning from good to evil. 

We have now at last reached the most important and, if 
I may use that term, the positive part of our investigation. 
Hitherto we had to speak either of embryonic and imperfect 
creations of the popular mind, or of even more unsatisfactory, 
because more premeditated, attempts of individual poets. It 
cannot, after the enumeration of so many failures, remain 
doubttul that only a man gifted with a peculiar kind of genius, 
and under peculiarly happy circumstances, might succeed in 
grappling successfully with the enormous difficulties of the 
Faust subject. This favourite of the gods at last arose in 
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the person of Johann Wolfgang Goethe. He was favoured 
by nature in an eminent degree with that invaluable gift of 
the poet, of embodying in his song, and of giving an artistic 
form to, the most innate feelings and longings of his subjective 
existence, which at the same time reflected as in a mirror the 
striving ideas of his epoch. This epoch in itself was one of the 
most interesting times that history has seen. 

Goethe’s life lay in a period in many respects closely resem- 
bling the time of the Reformation, in which, as we have seen, 
the idea of Faustus itself was engendered. All the old foun- 
dations on which the forms of social order and religious 
belief had been based, were once again shaken by the destruc- 
tive influence of Voltaire and the French encyclopeedists, while 
Rousseau, the -harbinger of the Revolution, proclaimed the 
powerful spell of universal liberty as the primitive birthright 
of man. ‘The literary aspect of Goethe’s youth and manhood 
was not less interesting. He himself was one of the chief 
representatives of that period of ‘‘ stress and storm” which 
threatened at first to replace the stitf rules of French classicism 
by the unbounded licence of a Titanic chaos. When this fate 
has been averted by Goethe’s, and his great dioscure Schiller’s, 

*maturer works, a new danger arose from the renascence of 
medixval art and feeling by aset of enthusiasts eager to revive 
what they implicitly accepted as the transcendent excellences of 
their forefathers in the walks of literature, politics, and reli- 
gious institutions. At the present time we are able to calmly 
consider from an historic point of view the real value of what is 
generally termed the romantic movement, and to pass over 
with a smile the eccentricities and antics which some of its chief 
representatives performed in imitation of their partly or totally 
misunderstood mediewval models. But we must not be sur- 
prised at seeing that Goethe did not view in the same easy 
way the inconsiderate arrogances of unknown beginners in 
opposition to his own and Schiller’s established .authorities. 
A third important fact bearing on his treatment of the legend 
is the immense progress made by natural science about the 
end of the last and the beginning of the present century. 
This also could not remain unnoticed by the watchful eye of 
the senescent Goethe; and the results of his researches in this 
respect were destined to find due—and but too often more 
than due—appreciation in the pages of Faust. 

Such are, broadly speaking, the leading ideas embodied by 
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Goethe in his greatest work. To consider these ideas in detail 
would far exceed the limits of the present essay. Moreover 
there are whole libraries of explanations and commentaries, 
critical, biographicai, philosophical, and sesthetical, ready at 
hand. ‘To these the reader may be safely referred. There 
he will find no end of information as to microcosms and macro- 
cosms, volcanic and Neptunic theories, Spinoza, Hegel, Fichte, 
and Schelling. Poetic beauty is of course another matter. 
The feeling for this no commentator can supply. 

But in spite of all this mental aid, the riddle of the Sphinx 
—for such Goethe knew it, and partly intended it to be—will 
perhaps never be fully solved. Even the literary definition 
of the character of the Faust poem is a matter of some diffi- 
culty—least difficult, perhaps, if attempted in what is con- 
sidered by logicians a most perverse manner—viz., e contrario, 
that is, from what the thing is not. Goethe’s Faust, therefore, 
is not a tragedy, nor a comedy, nor indeed even a drama, in 
the traditional sense of that word. It first of all is not one 
poem or one drama, but is divided into distinct parts, only 
loosely connected, nay, in some respects, at variance with 
each other. This phenomenon is more than fully explained 
by the chronology of the single parts. The first idea of a. 
Faust poem was conceived by its author when scarcely 
emerged from boyhood; and Eckermann tells us that Goethe, 
when, on his eighty-second birthday, he sealed up the finished 
manuscript of the second part, spoke the remarkable words, 
“From this time on I look upon my life as a perfect gift ; and 
it is really indifferent what I may further do, or whether I 
shall do anything at all.” 

I shall not enter here upon the relative poetical merits of 
the first and second parts. ‘The first part, the reader is aware, 
forms and finishes in itself the tragedy of a human soul long- 
ing for light, living in darkness, and perishing in this hopeless 
struggle with all that is nearest and dearest to it. Here 
one of the sublimest tasks ever undertaken by poetry has been 
carried out by the powerful, and at the same time, infinitely 
tender hand of Goethe’s youth and early manhood. The 
scheme of the second part, on the contrary, is entirely of a 
philosophic nature. Faust is no longer a human hero, with 
whose fate we humanly sympathise, but he becomes as it 
were the symbol of mankind in its different social and religious 
relations. Into this scheme Goethe tried to introduce all the 
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results of his own life’s thoughts ; and if we remember that much 
of this was done by the hand of an aged man, who hurried on 
with his task before death should call him to rest, it would be 
utterly absurd to compare such a compendium of acquired know- 
ledge with the unimpaired poetic impulse of the first part. The 
question which is of more immediate importance to us is how 
much of this work was Goethe’s own invention, how much did 
he owe to the various popular treatments of the same subject. 
The answer to the latter query will be—comparatively little 
beyond the first idea of Faust as the representative of strug- 
gling mankind which, as we have seen, might be heard as in 
an undertone in the old traditions, and was now developed 
to its full growth by the poet. We certainly might mention 
the names of the hero of his assistant Wagner, and of Mephis- 
tophiles, first introduced in the orthodox disguise of a dog; 
also the compact with the fiend. But this incident and 
these characters appear in such an entirely different light in 
Goethe’s poem, that to all intents they may be called: his own 
creations. 
The very first lines of the dedication— 


““ Again ye come, ye hovering forms! 1 find ye 
As early to my clouded sight ye shone ! 
Shall I attempt this once to seize and bind ye, 
Still o’er my heart is that illusion thrown ? 
Ye crowd more near; then be the reign assigned ye, 
And sway me from your misty, shadowy zone! 
My bosom thrills with youthful passion shaken, 
From magic airs that round your march awaken 

(Bayard Taylor’s Translation.) 


9 





these lines, I say, raise us at once above the level of 
primitive groping in the dark into the pure sphere of highest 
art. Wherever Goethe in the course of his drama falls back 
into the style of the popular play, as for instance, in the scene 
in Auerbach’s cellar, or-in that of the kitchen of the witch, he 
does so with conscious artistic purpose, and it is one of the 
most remarkable features of ‘ Faust,” that it contains as in a 
microcosm all the different kinds of style and verse, from 
the trivial doggerel of the pasquinade to the ottava rima 
above cited. Our second question must be, if not from the 
popular story, wherefrom did Goethe take his wonderful con- 
ception of Faust; and herewith we touch upon the very key- 
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note of his creative power. With him the process of writing 
poetry was an eminently recreative act; that is, he embodied 
the struggles and thoughts of his own mind in the children of 
his fantasy. This we again find confirmed in his Faust. 
Mephistophiles and Faust are two sides of Goethe’s own 
character: two souls living in his breast, as he himself ex- 
pressed it—the one looking heavenward and seeking the ideal 
even beyond the limits of his own individuality; the other, 
old, earthly, reasoning, and therefore negative, the spirit 
who always denies, and in consequence hates and destroys the 
proudest edifice of beauty. Commentators have discovered in 
Mephistophiles an impersonation of Merck, the satirical boon 
companion of Goethe’s youth, who afterwards in a fit of 
humorous despair killed himself; and certainly Goethe’s devil 
shows several characteristics of this whimsical individual. On 
the other hand, the dualism of Goethe’s own soul, personified 
in the two characters is equally unmistakable, quite as unmis- 
takable, indeed, as in Antonio and Tasso in another work. 
In this manner the principal types of the old popular story had 
to serve the individual requirements of the poet; but at the 
same time these types were sublimated in the fire of genius, 
and in this manner attained their ultimate artistic finish and 
their deepest philosophic significance. 
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It has been justly remarked that the diffusion of novels 
and romances, more than any other form .of writing, dis- 
tinguishes modern from ancient literature. ‘The least fully 
represented form of classical authorship preserved to us is 
beyond question that which deals with fictitious representations 
of real life. We know that story-tellers existed amongst the 
Greeks ; nay, more, that such persons were eagerly sought and 
listened to with rapt attention. Their stories, so far as we can 
learn, were probably of a semi-legendary and extravagant 
character: adventures with fearful and unknown monsters, 
supernatural visions; amazing descriptions of distant lands, 
formed the staple of these recitals. The lost ‘‘ Milesian Tales ” 
of Aristides were of a licentious character, and based their 
attraction on this feature. Narrations of actual life were almost 
unknown. Our modern story-tellers, on the contrary, incline 
to err on the side of realism. ‘The ancients would have 
puzzled with wonder at our fictitious literature and would have 
been unable to comprehend our interest in such photographic 
reproductions of real life as we encounter in the pages of an 
Anthony Trollope and other modern novelists. The loss to 
posterity in knowledge of the domestic life of antiquity cannot 
be even faintly estimated, so vast a vista does this possibility 
open out to view. A mere chance allusion may throw light on 
social conditions wholly strange to us. We cannot, therefore, 
be too grateful when an ancient writer has allowed his pen to 
meander into longer descriptions than common of the realities 
that surrounded him. : 
Such a bit of real life is prefixed to an oration by Dion 
Chrysostom. The “ Golden-Mouthed ” orator, whose praises 
are spoken both by ancient and modern critics, lived in the 
times of the Flavian Emperors, was banished by Domitian 
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and protected by Trajan, to whom four of his orations “ on the 
virtues of a sovereign” are addressed. Eighty of these orations, 
which rendered him eminent among Greek rhetoricians and 
sophists, are still extant, but have not, as far as we can 
discover, been translated into English. These orations are 
substantially essays, and deal with subjects of ethics, practical 
philosophy, or politics. It is as a prelude to a dissertation on 


capital and labour, that Dion relates an incident which actually 
occurred to him. 


I will tell you (begins our author) what I myself have 
seen, not what I have heard from others. It is not only age 
that makes men ,so garrulous as to lose no opportunity of 
telling a story; travelling does the same, for obvious reasons : 
both cause us to experience much that is agreeable to recall to 
mind. I will tell you what people I met and how it is possible 
to live in the heart of Hellas. 

After summer-time, I once crossed in a fisherman’s tiny 
boat from Chios to the mainland. Midway, a heavy storm 
overtook us, we reached the bays of Eubcea with difficulty, 
letting the boat run ashore on the rocky strand. The crew 
joined some purple fishers lodged on a promontory near by, 
where they hoped to find employment. _I was left alone, and 
as I knew of no place to house myself, I wandered aimlessly 
along the shore, wondering if I should see a vessel sail by or 
lying at anchor. I went on for some time without seeing a 
human being. Suddenly I came upon a stag that had just 
fallen over the cliff. The waves washed round him, but I 
could see he was still alive. Then above the roaring of the 
sea I thought to hear faintly the yelping of dogs over head. 
With difficulty I scrambled up the cliff, and there saw these 
dogs running about in wild confusion because their prey 
had escaped them by leaping down. Soon after I descried a 
man advancing, whom from his dress and general appearance I 
guessed to be a hunter. He wore a full beard, and his hair 
hung down long behind his head. This suited him well, and 
reminded me of the Eubceans before Troy, of whom Homer 

speaks—to mock them I ween—as the “ half-curled,” because 
_ the rest of the Achaians wore curls all round their heads. 

The man asked me if I had seen a stag in flight. I replied, 
he was lying in the sea, and led him to the spot. He drew 
the beast from the water, flayed him with his hunting-knife, cut 
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off the legs, and took them and the skin away. I helped him 
as well as I could. He then invited me to come to his dwelling 
and eat of the meat. : 

‘To-morrow, when you have rested and slept, you may go 
back to the sea; to-day it is not navigable. You may rest 
easy about this. I only hope the storm may abate within five 
days, it is not often the case when the heights of Eubcea are 
so wrapped in cloud as they are to-day.” 


He then asked me whence I had come, how it had all 


happened, and whether our ship was not wrecked. 

“It was a small fishing-boat,” I answered; “I embarked 
in it because I was in haste. It went to pieces as we came 
ashore.” 

‘It could not be otherwise,” he said, “this coast is rocky 
and wild. ‘These are the ill-famed bays of Hubcea, a ship that 
gets among them cannot be saved. It is even rare for the 
crew to escape, unless they are as light of draught as you 
were. Come with me and have no care. You must recover 
from your fatigues, to-morrow we will aid your departure if it 
be possible. You seem a townsman and no sailor or peasant, 
and to judge from your leanness you are suffering.” 

I accepted his offer with gladness. I did nut fear to be 
waylaid, for I wore wa shabby dress. I have made this 
experience on my many journeys, that poverty is as sacred 
and affords as sure a protection as a herald’s staff. It was 
forty stadia to his house, and as we walked he told me all 
about his life. 

“There are two of us,” he said, “who inhabit this spot. 
We have each married the other’s sister, and have sons and 
daughters. Our livelihood is mainly gained by hunting, but 
we also cultivate a small tract of land. The ground is not our 
property, neither is it paternal heritage or bought. For our 
fathers were poor freemen and shepherds who tended a rich 
man’s herds for wages. This man had many horses, oxen, and 
sheep, and these mountains were all his. After his death his 
property was confiscated. It was even whispered that the 
Emperor had him put to death because of his riches. Any 
way the herds were led off for sale, our own few heads of 
cattle taken with him, and no one paid us their value. So 
from necessity we had to stay here, guarding a couple of cows 
left to us. We built two huts and surrounded them with a fence. 
It was not strong, and was only meant to keep out the calves, 
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for we expected to use them only during the summer. In 
winter we usually encamped in the plain, because of the 
pasture down there, while in summer we always drove the 
cattle up the heights. This was our chosen spot. It is a 
shady gorge, watered by a stream that can be forded by cows 
and calves, as it is not impetuous. A good spring also rises close 
by. Moreover it is cool here, even in summer, for a fresh 
breeze blows down the valley. The wooded sides are not too 
steep, nor are they infested with gadflies and other plagues ; 
under tall trees lie fruitful pastures, where grow wholesome 
herbs. This is why our fathers brought their herds to this 
spot, and therefore they remained in the huts, seeking for work 
and wages, and maintaining themselves from the produce of a 
small piece of land hard by which, thanks to plentiful manure, 
gave good returns. In their spare time they occupied them- 
selves in hunting, first alone, then with dogs. These were not 
born hunting dogs, they went with the cattle and kept off 
the wolves; boars and stags they disregarded. But after 
they had once tasted their flesh they preferred it to bread, 
and as they had rich meals of meat whenever there was a 
hunt, and otherwise went more hungry, they began to look 
out for game on their own account, learnt to track by sight 
and scent, and thus in their old age educated themselves 
to be hounds. 

“When winter came, and no work offered, either in the 
town or village, our fathers repaired the huts, made the 
enclosure secure, and began to cultivate the whole estate. 
The hunt was still better in winter, the damp ground retained 
the track of feet, and the snow showed the marks yet more 
distinctly so that the track led straight to the game, and hares 
and stags were caught in their own lairs. 

“Time went on, the men came to desire no other mode of 
life; each gave his daughter in marriage to the other’s son. 
After a while both died at a ripe old age, strong, stately— 
hearty to the last. My mother still lives. One of my 
brothers, now fifty, has never even been inside the town.* I 
have been twice ; once as a child in company with my father 
_while we still kept the rich man’s herds, and once when a 
person came demanding money assuming that we had some. 
He bade me come with him to the city. 


* A German critic thinks that the town here referred to is Carystus, famous 
for its asbestos and its white and green marble, known as Cipoilino. 
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““ Now we had no money, and I swore it. We entertained 
him as well as we could, presented him with two stag-hides, and 
then I went with him to the city, for he insisted it was 
absolutely needful that one of us should come and explain 
our circumstances. Then I again saw the large houses, the 
strong walls with their tall square towers, the many ships 
riding at anchor in the harbour. There is no harbour where 


you came to land, that is why so many ships go to pieces. 


there. I saw all this, and crowds of people who were screaming 
and jabbering, so that I thought they were fighting. My com- 
panion brought me into the presence of some magistrates, and 
said, laughing— 

““* Here is he to whom you sent me; he owns nothing save 
his curly pate and a watertight log-hut.’ 

“The magistrates went to the theatre, and I went with 
them. The theatre is like a hollow glen, only not long but 
semi-circular; not a natural production but built of stones. 
But you are laughing at me for describing so minutely what 
you of course know well. The people in the theatre were 
doing all manner of things—first they shouted with 
pleasure, if they were satisfied, then they would get quite 
angry. One of their cries nearly made me giddy, it was so 
strong and sudden. Men were addressing them, some ina 
few words, some in many. To some they listened patiently, 
others so enraged them that they would not let them speak. 
At last when they were pacified I was led forward and a 
man took up the word. 

*** Fellow citizens,’ he said, ‘this person is one of those 
who for years past draws profit from lands belonging to the 
State, and not only he, but his father before him. They 
pasture on our mountains, hunt our game, cultivate the fields, 
raise buildings and vineyards—in short, enjoy all manner of 
good things, without having paid for the land or received it 
in gift. Indeed, why should they have it given them? Thus 
have they taken possession of your property and enriched 
themselves therefrom. Without having ever served the 
State or paid just tribute, they live like benefactors to the 
city, into which I verily believe they have not even entered all 
their lives.’ 

‘“‘T nodded assent at this, and the people laughed when they 


saw me doso. This angered the speaker, he scolded at me, | 


and then went on. 
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“Tf you think this in order, all State property wilt 
soon be plundered. Some will empty the coffers, as some 
unfortunately have done already, others will divide the land 
without asking your leave. Such things must result if you 
allow these wretches to possess themselves of over a thousand 
plethra of the best pasture, for which each of you ought to 
receive three attic choenixes of corn.’ 

“When I heard this I laughed with all my soul, but 
this time the people did not laugh. They got angry, and 
the speaker grew angry too, and cried pointing at me with 
fury— 

“«« Do you note the scorn and impudence of this rogue, and 
how he mocks you with his laughter? He should be im- 
prisoned with all his comrades ; for I learn that there are two 
chiefs of this band, who between them have taken for their 
own all the land in the mountains. And I believe that besides 
this they seize on the property of the shipwrecked, for they 
live close by the fearful cliffs.* Else how should they have 
such wonderful fields and villages, such riches of herds and 
draught-horses, and slaves. 1 suppose you are looking at this 
fellow’s miserable chiton, and the skin he has hung about 
him in order to deceive your eyes and make you think him a 
beggar. For my part, when I look at him, I am seized with 
fear, and fancy I see Nauplius of Kaphareust before me. 
Rest assured, this one also lights beacon-fires as decoys for 
sailors so that they may be stranded on his coasts.’ 

‘“‘ As he said this and more to the same effect, the people 
grew furious, and I began to be afraid they would lay hands 
on me. 

‘‘Then another man came forward ; by his words and mien 
he seemed more moderate. He begged for silence, and when 
all was still, he spoke in measured tones. 

««« They do you no injury,’ he said, ‘ who cultivate waste 
lands and make them fruitful, you should praise not blame 
these men. Blame those who ruin the lands of the State, not 
those who reclaim them. See how nearly two-thirds of our 


* The promontory of Kaphareus. 

+ King of Eubea. His son, Palamedes, had been condemned to death by 
the Greeks during the siege of Troy; and as Nauplius considered his con- 
demnation unjust, he watched for the return of the Greeks, and as they neared 
the coast of Eubcea, lighted torches on the dangerous promovtory of Kaphareus. 
The sailors, thus misguided, suffered shipwreck, and either perished in the waves 


or by the hand of Nauplius. 
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lands lie waste for want of cultivation. I myself own much 
land, like many of you others, both in the plains and on the 
mountains. If some one would plant them for me, I would 
not only let him occupy them for his pains, but I would give 
him money besides. For clearly they would thus be more 
valuable to me then than they are; moreover, cultivated land is 
a pleasant sight, while uncultivated is useless and a reproach 


to its owner. It is therefore my opinion that we should rather 


encourage men to-cultivate public land, bestowing yet more 
on those that do so already, that the ground may be of use, 
and the men who incline towards the labour be freed from 
the evils of poverty and idleness. Let them have it for ten 
years rent free, after that time put a light tax on their agri- 
cultural produce, but none on their flocks and herds. Ifa 
stranger desires to hold land, let him hold it under the same 
conditions for five years, afterwards let him pay twice as much 
as a citizen. Ifa stranger cultivates two hundred acres, grant 
him naturalization, in order to tempt others to do the same. 
For now outside the walls everything lies wild and barren, 
horrible to behold, more like a desert than a suburb, while 
some sow in the town, and pasture their cattle’ in the streets. 
Under the circumstances, I am filled with wonder at the 
speaker who could blame these industrious labourers, dwelling 
in a remote corner of our island, while they permit others to 
turn the Gymnasium into corn-fields, and the market into a 
cattle-shed. You can see for yourselves the corn growing 
so high in the Gymnasium that the statues of Hercules and 
the other gods and heroes are quite hidden thereby. The 
sheep of him who spoke before me are driven day by day 
into the market-place and in front of the council-hall, to eat 
the grass that runs riot there, so that strangers who come 
into our city eye it with scorn and pity us.’ 

‘“‘ When the people heard all this, they again grew angry and 
made more noise than before. 

«¢ And while things are thus,’ continued the orator, ‘ the 
former speaker would bring poor men to punishment, so that 
in future no one might care to cultivate the soil, that everybody 
outside the walls may be a pirate, and everyone inside a thief. 
My counsel is that these men be permitted to continue as they 
began, only imposing upon them a light tax, while excusing 
their non-payment of State dues until now in consideration 
that they have cultivated and reclaimed land that lay waste 
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and barren. If they want to buy the land they should be 
allowed to have it at an easy rate.’ 

“When he had so spoken and ended, the former speaker 
began to reply, and so they went on for a while, disputing one 
with the other; at last they told me I might say whatever I 
wished. 

* € Alas, what shall I say?’ I cried. 

** « Reply to that which has been said,’ suggested one of the 
crowd. 

“© Well, then I declare there is not a word of truth 
in that spoken of us. We have neither villages, nor horses, 
nor asses, nor oxen. Would we had the possessions that man 
enumerated, that we might give you a share, and still be rich 
ourselves. ‘True, what we have suffices us, and if you want it, 
why, take; and if you want it all we must begin to work over 
again.’ 

“The people expressed themselves satisfied on hearing my 
words, and the magistrates asked me how much we could give 
the meno 

‘ Four splendid stag-hides,’ was my reply. 

“A great many people laughed at this, but the magistrates 
rebuked me. 

** « Yes,’ I said, ‘ bear skins are stiff and goat-skins are not 
worth much, some are too old, others too small, but if you 
want them, why, have them.’ 

** Then they scolded me again, and called me a true country 
loon. They asked if we could pay an Attic talent.* 

“¢ We do not weigh our meat,’ I answered, ‘but what we 
have we will give you. A little of it isin pickle, the rest is 
being smoked and is also good. We have pork and stag-ham, 
and other excellent meats.’ 

“The people cried out that I was lying ; a magistrate asked 
if we had field fruits besides. 

“‘T answered according to the truth ‘ Two bushels of wheat, 
four bushels of barley, as much millet, and half a bushel of 
beans, for the latter did not do well this year. You can take 
the wheat and the barley, but leave us the millet, unless you 
need millet, then take that instead.’ 

*¢Do you make wine ?’ asked another, 

« ¢(Qertainly,’ I said, ‘if anyone will come to us we will 


* The Greck word talent denotes a weight (rather more than 52 Ibs.), and 
also a nominal coin (about £225). Hence tre above misunderstanding. 
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give him some, only he had better bring his own leaihern 
bottle for we have none.’ 

“« « How many vines have you?’ 

“¢ Two stand before the doors, in the court there are twenty, 
and as many again beyond the stream. These we have but 
lately planted. They are of the good sort that bear large 
grapes, if the passers-by spare them. But to save you the 
trouble of asking about our possessions one by one, I will 
name all we have. We have eight goats, a cow, her very 
fine calf, four scythes, four hoes, three lances, and each of 
us has a hunting-knife. There is nothing to tell you about 
our earthenware pots. Then we have wives, and children by 
them. We live in two good huts, and have a third to store 
our grain and skins.’ 

“<Just so,’ said the first speaker, ‘ where you bury your 
money.’ 

«<Then go and digit up, you fool,’ I exclaimed; ‘who 
would bury money. Money does not grow ?’ 

“ That made the people laugh—at him, I think. 

“ «Those are all our possessions. If you want them you need 
not take them by force, as if from strangers or bad people, 
for we will give to you willingly. We are all citizens of 
this State, as I have often heard my father say. He once came 
to the city when a distribution of money took place, and he 
received his share with the rest. We are’ educating our 
children as citizens, and if needful we will come to 
your aid against pirates and enemies. Now there is peace, 
but when war comes you will wish to have many warriors 
hike to us, for then that abusive speaker will not fight for 
you, except with foolish words like a woman.’ As to 
the skins and meat of the game we kill, we will give youa 
portion, only send some one to fetch it. If you desire that we 
pull down our huts we will do so, only then you must give us 
a lodging in the town, else where can we pass the winter? You 
have many empty houses within the walls, one will suffice our 
needs. But if we do not live here and make your crowded 
place yet fuller, it is not right on that account we should be 
expelled. As to what that one says about shipwrecked goods, 
it is infamous and shameful. I had almost forgotten to speak of 
it, and I ought to have answered that first. Surely you none of 
you believe that? It would be an impious act, and besides it 


would be impossible. Everything is dashed to pieces on the 
20 
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rocks, and the coast is unapproachable. The only things ever 
washed ashore were some baskets, and I fastened them to the 
holy oak that grows by the beach. Zeus forfend that we 
should draw profit from another’s misery! On the contrary, we 
have often taken pity on the shipwrecked, have lodged them, 
given them food and drink, and helped them to inhabited 
regions. But who can testify to the truth of my assertions? 
Neither did we do it for testimony, or to be thanked, as we did 
not even know who the persons were. I trust none of you 
may ever fall into such straits.’ 

“As I said this one of the crowd got up and I thought, 
‘Here comes another to tell lies of you.’ 

“Instead he said, ‘ Citizens, I have long fancied I recog- 
nized this man but could not believe my eyes. Now that I do, 
most surely would it be vile and shameful did I not at once 
return him, at least in words, the great good I once received at 
his hands. As you know, I am a citizen, as well as a 
neighbour here’—pointing to one sitting by him, and who 
stood up. ‘ We went to sea three years ago in Sokles’ vessel. 
The ship was stranded on the Kaphereian promontory and only 
a few of us were saved. Some who had money left in their 
purses were taken in by fishers of purple, but we who had been 
thrown naked ashore had to steal into a side-path and trust 
to finding lodging with some shepherd. We were nearly 
dead with hunger and thirst. With difficulty we reached two 
huts, and exhausted our last strength in shouting aloud to 
announce our presence. ‘This man then came out to us, he led 
us in, lighted a fire, and anointed us with fat, his wife helping 
him. He regretted that they had no oil. Then they poured 
hot water over us till we were warmed, made us lie down, 
covered us with all they had, gave us wheaten bread to eat 
and roasted venison, while they eat millet porridge, and 
poured out wine for us, drinking water themselves. Next day 
we wished to leave, but they would not suffer it and detained 
us three days. Finally, they conducted us into the plain, and 
ut parting gave us each a piece of meat and a fine skin. And 
inasmuch as this man saw that I was still suffering pain, he 
made his daughter cover me with her best chiton, and wear 
some old rags instead. The chiton I gave back when we 
reached the village. In this wise after the gods, this man 
saved our lives.’ 


“The people heard his tale with satisfaction, and cheered 
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loudly. As the man spoke the whole incident came back to 
my memory. I cried— 

«© Welcome, Sotades!’ and went up and kissed him. 

“The people laughed so greatly, that I perceived it was not 
customary in the city to kiss. 

“Then the second speaker came forward and addressed the 
crowd— 

“Citizens, I propose that we invite this man to dine in the 
Prytaneum. If he had protected or saved a citizen in time of 
war, great would be his reward. Then why should he who has 
saved two citizens, perhaps yet more, not receive due honour. 
In return for the dress he took from his own daughter to give 
to the needy, the town should give him a chiton and a cloak, 
so as to encourage others to do their duty and be helpful to 
their neighbours. Furthermore, I propose that the lands 
before mentioned be presented to him and to his children in 
usufruct, without annoyance of any kind, and that one hundred 
min» be added towards its cultivation. As to the money, I 
am willing to pay it for the city.’ 

“This speech was received with applause, and everything 
was done as he proposed. ‘The dress and the money were at 
once brought into the theatre. I did not want to take it ; and 
when they said I could not dine in my goat-skin, then I said, 
‘I must do without dinner to-day.’ 

“ But they took my dress off by force, and put on the cloak, 
and when I wanted to put my skin over it all, they would not 
suffer me. The money I would not accept on any account, and 
confirmed it with an oath. 

“*Tf you seek for some one to take it,’ I said, ‘ give it 
to the first speaker, so that he may bury it; he evidently un- 
derstands that art.’ 

‘‘ Since that day no one has ever molested us.” 

While the man thus artlessly recounted his life-story we 
had neared the huts. I said to him, laughingly— 

“There is one thing you hid from the citizens, and that 
your best possession.” 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“This beautiful garden with vegetables and fruit trees.” 

“We had not got it then; we planted it afterwards.” 

We went in, and the rest of the day passed pleasantly. We 
reclined upon a high couch of skins and leaves, the man’s wife 
beside him. A grown-up daughter waited, and poured out 
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sweet red wine. The sons cooked the meats, and eat after they 
had served for us. I could not but call these people happy ; 
indeed, they seemed to me to live more happily than any one 
I knew. And yet I am familiar with the households of the 
rich, not only those of private people, but of kings and sa- 
traps. J had always esteemed them unhappy, but never so 
much as on that day when I beheld these people in their 
poverty and freedom, having more enjoyment from their meals 
than those. 

When we had nearly ended our repast the other brother 
came in and his son behind him, a handsome youth who 
carried a hare. As he entered, he blushed; and while his 
father greeted us, he kissed the daughter, and gave her the 
hare. ‘Then she ceased serving, and sat down beside her 
mother, while the youth undertook her post of serving. 

I asked my host if that was the daughter whose chiton he 
had given to the shipwrecked man. 

“ Nay,” he answered, ‘‘ that one was married long ago to a 
rich man in the village, and has grown-up children.’’ 

“Then I suppose they come to your aid if you need 
aught ?” 

“We need nothing,” interposed the wife. “They get 
things from us, fruits and vegetables and game, for they have 
no woods or gardens down there. A year ago, they sent us 
some seed-corn, but we returned it to them directly after the 
harvest.” 

“Well,” I asked, “and how about this daughter? Do 
you mean to give her to a rich man also, so that she can lend 
you seed-corn ?” 

At my words the girl and the youth both blushed, and the 
father said— 

‘She will marry a poor man who is a hunter like us.” 

Saying this he smiled at the lad, and I questioned 
farther— 

“Then why do you not give her to him, or must he also 
come out of the village ?” ; 

“T think,” he replied, “ that this one is not far, but here 
on the spot, and we will hold the wedding when we have 
chosen an auspicious day.” 

‘What constitutes a good day ?” 

“When the moon is near the full and the air clear and the 
light good.” 
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« And is this one really a hunter ?”’ 

“T can overtake a stag,” cried the youth, “and catch a 
hare ; you can see that to-morrow for yourself if you like.” 

“Did you catch this hare ?”’ [ asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, smiling, “ with a net in the night. It 
was a beautiful clear night, and the moon was so big as I have 
rarely seen it!” 

The two fathers laughed at this speech, the youth was 
abashed and grew silent. 

Then the girl’s father took up the word. 

“Tam not in favour of putting off, it is your father who 
desires us to wait till he can travel to buy a sacrificial beast, as 
it is seemly that we slay to the honour of the gods.” 

“Oh!” cried the girl’s younger brother, “a sacrificial 
beast is ready, he has provided for that. A stately creature is 
being fattened behind the hut.” 

“Ts this true?” we all exclaimed. 

The youth nodded assent. 

“ But whence have you it? ” 

‘When we started the wild sow with her litter, the little 
ones ran way like frightened hares; but I hit one with a stone, 
seized it, and placed it under my dress. In the village I ex- 
changed it for a young pig, and reared it in a stye I made 
behind the house.” : 

“That is the reason,” said his father, “ that your mother 
always laughed when I said I heard a pig grunting, and 
wondered why you needed so much barley.” 

“ Chestnuts did not suffice for the fattening,” he replied, 
“and I did not want to use acorns. If you wish to see the pig 
I will fetch it.” 

They assented, and the youth ran off with joy. 

Meanwhile the girl had risen and brought preserved 
berries, medlars, winter apples, and juicy grapes from the 
other hut. With leaves she wiped the meat fragments from 
off the table, covered it with-fresh fern; and placed the fruits 
before us. Then the youths came back, leading in the pig 
with much noise and laughter, and with them came the 
youth’s mother and two little brothers. They brought fresh 
bread and boiled eggs on wooden plates, also dried chickpeas. 
The woman greeted her brother and niece, seated herself 
beside her husband, and said— 

“See, there is the sacrificial beast which has been fattening 
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for the wedding; bread and meal too are ready, we only need 
a little wine, and that we can get easily from the village.” 

Her son stood by her as she spoke, he gave his future 
father-in-law a questioning look, who answered him with a 
smile, 

‘Tt is he, over there, who causes the delay. Perhaps he 
wants to make the pig yet fatter.” 

“Why, it is nearly choked in its own fat,” cried the youth. 

I wished to come to their aid, and said-- 

“Take care the youth does not grow lean, while the pig 
fattens.”’ 

‘The stranger is right,” said the mother. ‘‘ He looks quite 
pinched; I noticed the last few nights he cannot sleep; and 
goes outside the door.” 

“The dogs were barking,” said the youth, “and I went to 
see after them.” 

“ Not so,” she said, “ you walked up and down restlessly. 
Do not let us make him fret any longer,” she pleaded. 

Saying this, she embraced and kissed the girl’s mother, 
and she turned to her husband, and said— . 

“ Beit as they wish.” 

So it was decided that the wedding should be in three 
days. They invited me to stay till then, which I gladly did. 


Thus far Dion Chrysostom. If his story wants light and 
shade, sharper definitions of individualities and character- 
istics, we must remember that the author was a rhetorician 
with all the vices as well as the virtues of his school. His 
diction if monotonous is clear, and though he might doubtless 
have made a more telling narrative out of his shipwreck adven- 
ture, he vividly and successfully illustrates the social conditions 
of his hosts, and we must concur in Niebuhr’s criticism of 
the Golden-mouthed, that “he displays consummate ability 
whenever he touches upon the actual state of things under 
which he lived.” 











Esau’s Choice. 


Cee, aes 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir I, Lucilla Brett, begin at once by stating that I never was in 
love with any man, and that I have the soundest reasons for 
believing that no man was ever in love with me, it will be 
evident that I may claim to be an outsider with peculiar 
facilities for seeing most of the game of life. Played on 
the large scale or on the small, for big stakes or for the little 
ones which seem so trumpery to the bold players in the great 
world, but which are immeasurably great to those who risk 
them, being their all, this game is of unflagging and unvary- 
ing interest. I, who have watched it, so to speak, from the 
velvet cushioned benches, under the blaze of the gas lamps, 
within easy view of the green tables, and the preoccupied 
faces of the players, do honestly protest that I have been more 
moved by the quiet, fireside, insignificant games, whose issues 
have never been heard of outside the limits of a country 
village and its churchyard, than by the bold and magnificent 
ventures which have agitated Society, and found record in the 
archives of capital cities. 

Very little needs to be told about me in connection with 
the short and simple story which, in my capacity of outsider, I 
am about to narrate. I can introduce myself, and make my 
relation to the people concerned plain in a few sentences. I 
am an old maid, unfeignedly contented with my lot in life, 
possessed of a small independence, with plenty to do, and 
many to care for, free from sentimental regrets, with honest 
and respectable antecedents to look back upon, and not the 
least scrap of anything that can be called a story in my own 
life. When my parents died within a week of each other, at a 
good old age, my nearest remaining relative was the Reverend 
Kdward Brett, a nephew of my father’s, and vicar of Wensley, 
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a seaside place in Lancashire. He was a widower, with one 
daughter, aged eighteen. I had heard of Florence Brett as a 
very pretty girl with a splendid gift of singing—‘‘a fortune in 
her voice, if she had not been a parson’s daughter,’ people 
said; but I had never seen her when her father invited me to 
take up my abode at his house for a time. 

I arrived at Wensley Vicarage on a beautiful evening in 
June. The sea was murmuring and sparkling within a mile 
of the house, the scent of the hayfields was abroad in the 
air, and mingled with that of the roses and jasmine which 
clustered over the front of the house, and wreathed the stone 
settings of the wide bow windows. 

Beneath the windows was a grassy lawn, and on the edge 
of it, a straw hat filled with flowers hanging on her arm, stood 
a nut-brown girl, in white muslin and black ribbons, who 
formed the prettiest picture I had ever seen as I first caught 
sight of her—a picture which remains stored up in my memory, 
and which I reeall at will. Sunny nut-brown curls, sparkling 
nut-brown eyes, a clear brunette complexion, a light form, and 
an air of joyous youthfulness—those were what I saw when 
the girl came up to welcome me, and Edward Brett said, 

“ Cousin Lucilla, this is my daughter Florence.” 

I was not formidable, though I was forty, and an old maid, 
and by the time the traveller’s meal, “ high tea,” was ready, 
Florence and I were friends. She placed me at the table, and 
then took her own seat, opposite to her father. A fourth 
chair was set, but it was not occupied. Presently a young 
man came in, carrying a big bunch of honeysuckle, which he 
laid beside Florence’s plate, as he greeted her and the Vicar 
with easy gaiety. 

“Mr. Harding, my pupil,” said Mr. Brett, introducing the 
new comer to me. I saw a good-looking young fellow, with a 
fine figure and a weak face. The features were well cut, but 
the expression lacked force and depth, and their colouring 
was too delicately tinted for the face of aman, and when Mr. 
Harding spoke his voice had a trivial sound. I saw also that 
when he placed the flowers by her side the colour brightened 
on I'lorence’s cheek, and the light danced in her nut-brown 
eyes. 

The June evening deepened into a serene, warm, starry 
night; and I, feeling no fatigue, sat by the open window, inhaling 
the odour of the flowers, and occasionally catching the sound 
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of the sea, in pauses of the delicious music which filled the 
room, and filled my heart with feelings half sweet, half painfal, 
as the voices of the young man and the - blended in perfect 
harmony. 

“We have sung your aunt to sleep,” said a voice when the 
music ceased. I explained to Mr. Harding that I was not 
asleep, and Florence explained that I was not her aunt; but 
she dropped, somehow, into calling me “ Aunt Lucilla” from 
that night. 

A happier household, or one whose life it would be more 
easy to read off, than that of my cousin Edward Brett, it would 
be difficult to find. There were no skeletons in the deep and 
commodious cupboards; the looker-on at the game of life as 
played there had no secrets to surprise ; all was above-board 
and “fon the square.” ‘The father and daughter, though 
totally different in character, were admirably suited as com- 
panions, and Florence’s was one of those sunny natures which 
take happiness for granted, and so taking it, deal it out largely 
to those around. Kdward Brett was a model parson, and the 
friend of all his people, especially the poor among them; but 
he was of studious tastes, and absent-minded—a man who 
would leave everybody in his house absolutely free to do as he 
or she liked, and be entirely unaware of what it was they liked 
to do. I settled down at once into my place, a very happy 
place, at the Vicarage, and all went well. 

“ Who is Mr. Harding, Florence?” I had asked on the 
morning after my arrival. ‘ And how comes he to be your 
father’s pupil as he does not live in the house? ” 

“He is the nephew of Mr. Harding, of the Chase—that 
large place on the hill as you come from the station, and he is 
onavisit to his uncle. I believe his health broke down in 
London. Papa offered to let him read with him, so that he 
might not lose time.” 

“ And what profession is he reading for ? ” 

“T don’t think it is quite settled yet—Civil Service, or 
something, I believe.” 

“ He is over the age, my dear.” 

“Ts he, Aunt Lucilla?’’ with the sweetest smile. ‘‘ Then 
I suppose it will be something else.” 

That my fair cousin was deeply, if unconsciously, interested 
in the future of this young gentleman was sufficiently evident 
to me to induce me to observe him pretty closely, and the 
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result of a few days’ study of him (he was a daily visitor) may 
be briefly stated. The vagueness which seemed to attend his 
prospects and intentions also pervaded his character. I heard 
him pronounced to be charming, but he did not charm me, 
though I could appreciate his good looks and his pleasant ways 
as wellas another. People who don’t exactly know about things, 
and especially about: what they are going to do with that 
important trust, their future, worry me; and Mr. Frank 
Harding was essentially one of them. I could not help 
wondering how it was that his health had broken down from 
over-study in London, if he had been, as I was given to under- 
stand, as much his own master there as he was at Wensley, for 
here he was anything but a diligent pupil. There was no 
lack of pleasant society at the Vicarage, where Florence’s 
young friends were received in an easy and informal way; but 
I soon perceived that none of them had the power to bring 
such a colour into Florence’s cheek, or such a dancing light 
into her eyes, as the colour and the light which I had noted 
on my first evening at Wensley. I noted them afresh every 
day under similar circumstances, and I soon began to wish 
that somebody with a right to do so would find out all about 
Mr. Frank Harding, especially whether he was the sort of man 
to whom my cousin ought to commit the happiness of his 
motherless daughter. I believe I was foolish in a portion of 
this wish, and that my folly arose from ignorance: if I had 
ever been in love with anybody, if anybody had ever been in 
love with me, [ should have known that the time when pre- 
cautions of that kind might have availed was past; and that 
Florence had committed her happiness into the hands of Frank 
Harding without her own knowledge or anybody’s leave. 

The people from the Chase—as a heavy, massive, wealthy- 
looking house, standing in formal shrubberies, and enclosed 
by prim palings, was absurdly called—were important 
parishioners of Edward Brett’s, though new comers in the 
parish. Mr. Harding was a pompous person, with a stiff 
neckcloth and a manner to match. He had amassed a con- 
siderable fortune in trade, and though he had nominally retired, 
from business, he was understood to retain a large interest in 
his former firm, and to do a good deal of a kind of business 
known, as I now for the first time learned, as “ financiering.” 
His wife was a subdued little woman, with a face that had 
been pretty ; and apparently only one object in life—the avoid- 
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ance of expressing any opinion for which her husband would 
snub her. She dressed expensively, in execrable taste, never 
looked comfortable in her fine clothes, and had a discon- 
certing way of starting when she was spoken to. These 
were all the notes I made about Mrs. Harding, who was the 
completest embodiment of insignificance I ever had an oppor- 
tunity of contemplating. She had no children, and she was 
entirely indifferent to her husband’s nephew—indeed, I fancy 
she was entirely indifferent to every body in the world, except 
Mr. Harding. Him she may perhaps have loved; I do not 
know about that, but I am quite sure she feared him. He was 
a good deal away from Wensley ; sometimes he went to 
London, sometimes to Liverpool, and on those occasions Mrs. 
Harding would generally make one or more of her tepid 
uninteresting visits to the Vicarage, when she would start less, 
talk more freely, and partake of luncheon or afternoon tea with 
a better appetite. 

“ Your nephew is quite an adept at lawn tennis,” I said to 
Mrs. Harding, one day when a merry group of young people 
were amusing themselves at that game, and I was very hard 
up for something to say to the lady of the Chase, who, on this 
beautiful summer afternoon, was attired in a plum-coloured 
satin gown and an India shawl with a blue centre. 

“Yes,” she answered, softly; “I believe he’s reckoned 
very good at games. But he isn’t my nephew, Miss Brett.” 

“TY beg your pardon,” I said, conciliatingly, for there was 
a little touch of offence in Mrs. Harding’s voice, which I 
remarked, thinking at the same time that she would not have 
said this if Mr. Harding had been present. ‘‘ We get into 
inaccurate ways here, you know; they call me Aunt Lucilla, 
and I am only a cousin. I should have said Mr. Harding’s 
nephew. He is quite an acquisition in a country-house.” 

“‘T daresay—I am more for young men being useful than 
ornamental.” The inane little woman seemed to find a kind 
of relief in saying this, and I discerned that she had a pet 
grievance whose name was Frank Harding. I preserved a 
discreet silence. 

“T’m sure it’s very kind of Mr. Brett to take so much 
interest in Frank,’’ continued Mrs. Harding, in a comfortable, 
purring sort of voice which I am quite sure Mr. Harding never 
heard, ‘and I hope it won’t be thrown away; but for my 
part, I’m for young men making up their minds what they’re 
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going to be, and being it at once, and not changing about 
from one thing to another ; especially when other people have 
to pay for all the changes. Perhaps you don’t know, Miss 
Brett, that Frank has nothing in the world but what his uncle 
gives him. His father was Mr. Harding’s third brother, and 
his mother had nothing, and Frank has been a deal of trouble 
to his uncle as it is.” 

“Indeed!” I was unjustifiably curious, perhaps, unless 
you will take into consideration the plea that I was curious 
for Florence’s sake. ‘That is not a very fortunate or secure 
position. Mr. Frank Harding wants stability of character, no 
doubt.” | 

“ He just likes to do what he likes, so long as he happens 
to like it,” was Mrs. Harding’s answer.' To the last word of 
it succeeded one of her unpleasant and disconcerting starts ; 
and she added quickly, to my great surprise, “ Please don’t 
repeat anything I have said, Miss Brett; Mr. Harding would 
not like it. Are you a judge of Indian embroidery? The 
needlework on my shawl has been greatly admired.” She 
extended one of the borders towards me as she spoke, and at 
the same moment I became aware that Mr. Harding was 
approaching the place where she and I were seated under the 
spreading branches of an elm. Edward Brett was with him, 
and presently Mr. Harding was explaining that he had found 
himself able to return to the Chase a day earlier than he had 
expected, and had come on to the Vicarage on learning that 
his wife was there. Then we four remained under the tree, 
whence we could see the tennis-players. The spectacle was a 
pretty one; it ranges itself in my memory alongside of that 
which I had contemplated on my first evening at Wensley. 

Presently Frank Harding came up to us, and addressed 
me: ‘ Miss Brett wants you to come and look on at the game,” 
he said ; “she says she promised to make you understand it in 
one lesson.” 

I rose, and accompanied him to the spot, at the far side of 
the net, at which Florence was standing, the centre of a group 
of girls and boys. 

“We're going to play a regular match, Aunt Lucilla,’ ? 
said the girl, as she smiled and nodded her thanks to Frank 
Harding; ‘‘and youre to watch it carefully. Godfrey 
Browning has set up the umbrella-tent on purpose for you, 
and next time you’ll have to play yourself.” 
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«You may bet on sides, Miss Brett,” said Frank Harding, 
“if you like,” and then he whispered something to Florence, 
which made her look brighter and prettier than before. 

“No, no, I won’t do that,” I answered; “ but I’ll tell you 
what I will do. I will offer a prize, and you shall name the 
conditions.” 

This proposal was received with great animation, which 
rose to enthusiasm when I produced from my pocket an old- 
fashioned but dainty little purse, formed of silver rings, linked 
after the old chain-mail pattern. ‘The clasp was of prettily- 
chased silver, the pattern being oak-leaves, with pendant 
acorns at either end, and at the bottom of the purse hung a 
third acorn. 

The game proceeded; I watched it closely, but without 
arriving at any very clear notion of its nature and conditions; 
and after a while I learned that Florence’s side—meaning 
Florence and Frank—had won. How was I to adjudge the 
prize ? 

“Florence is to have it,” said Frank Harding, using her 
Christian name, inadvertently, I daresay, for the first time in 
my presence. With a beautiful confusion in her face she took 
the purse, thanked me, and turned away, pretending to inspect 
it minutely, as she held it on the upturned palm of her hand. 
Frank leaned over her, looking at it, too; but he shifted his 
gaze to her downcast eyelids, as he said, not so low but that 
I caught the words, 

“Suppose I were to ask you to give it to me, some day, 
and with it a greater prize?” 


_evEm art eee 


i 
CHAPTER II. 


WENSLEY was a straggling place, stretching along the coast in 
a thin line, and presenting a good deal of variety in its aspect. 
The Vicarage End, as our-part of the parish was called, 
was a retired, staid, almost aristocratic sort of neighbourhood, 
where tall palings enclosed comfortable dwellings, and all the 
roads had a private look, with their grassy borders and the 
neat iron gates on either side, but at long intervals, which gave 
access to the dwellings aforesaid. But the other, or “ Sea 
End,” as the part of the parish farthest from us was called, 
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presented quite different features; and had, even when I first 
saw it, something of the would-be smart little watering-place, 
which has not yet succeeded in establishing itself securely. 
There was an Esplanade, and a hot and cold bathing “ pavilion ;” 
there was a small hotel; anda thin line of damp-looking houses, 
with the modern projecting blinds which announce the affec.- 
tation of a cheerful belief that summer is a lasting reality in 
England, was devoted to the reception of families by the season. 
There was also a circulating library, where the novels of the 
last season were to be had freely, and the novels of the present 
season might possibly be screwed out of the proprietor by dint 
of the utmost perseverance, before its close, at the rate of one 
copy of each for the whole list of applicants ; and the inevitable 
shop where spar candlesticks and dreadful ornaments in every 
variety of ugly pebble are exposed to the dust and to the result- 
less scrutiny of bored loungers, was in the full swing of its no- 
business. ‘The pert, vulgar aspect common to all places of the 
kind was not wanting to the Sea End of Wensley ; but the sands 
and the sea were beautiful in spite of this; and beyond the 
Esplanade, and the baths, and the pebble-shop there stretched 
some lovely seaside country, with which I speedily made 
acquaintance. ‘The young people naturally liked the Sea End : 
they saw strange faces there, though not in great numbers as 
yet ; and the circulating library was somewhere to go to. I 
would sometimes extend my habitually long walks far beyond 
the exact limits of the Sea End; and on my return be picked 
up by Florence in the pony-carriage, which was the only 
equipage boasted by the Vicarage. 

On one of these occasions, as I was walking along a low 
ridge with the narrow strip of the southern Wensley sands 
below it, I observed a lady on horseback coming from 
the direction of the Esplanade; she was walking her horse 
slowly on, or rather in, the verge of the sea, so that the thin 
line of white foam was marking its curled length on the sand 
on the outer side of the handsome animal’s feet. The lady 
was young, and also handsome, with a graceful figure and an 
assured air. A well-appointed groom followed her at a little 
distance, looking quite the thing in point of stolidity. I 
walked on, and by the time I had reached the Sea End, and 
found Florence waiting for me with a newish novel—(it was 
“ Sir Harry Hotspur ”’?)—I had forgotten all about the lady I 
had seen on the sands. No sooner were we on the way to the 
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Vicarage, however, than Florence asked me if I had seen this 
lady, adding that every one was talking about the new arrival. 

“She is a young widow, they say,” said Florence, “ and 
she has come here for the bathing season, and taken 12, Sea 
Foam Terrace. I am so glad. Papa has been so anxious 
about Mrs. Wheeler’s venture.” Mrs. Wheeler was a parish- 
ioner of Mr. Brett’s, a widow, and she had invested almost 
all she possessed in one of the showy houses at the Sea End. 
“ Patterson (the circulating library keeper) has been telling 
me about her. I saw her from the shop. Such a beautiful 
creature ; and what a habit!” 

“Did you hear her name?” 

“Mrs. Dimsdale, Patterson said it was. I wonder Mrs. 
Wheeler has not been up at the Vicarage with the good news 
about the house.” 

Frank Harding was waiting at the gate for us, and he took 
the reins from Florence, and walked beside the pony up to the 
entrance. ‘The manner of each to the other, the shy, tender 
pleasure of Florence, the little air of embarrassment toward 
me, these were all signs easily interpreted. Mr. Harding’s 
reading was over for the day, and we loitered about on the 
lawn, while Florence talked volubly about the small adventures 
of the morning, and especially of the beautiful Mrs. Dimsdale, 
wondering whether she had any chance of getting to know 
her, and coming to the conclusion that she should certainly see 
the stranger at church on Sunday. 

“ Perhaps she is a dissenter,” suggested Frank Harding. 

**T am sure she isn’t,” said Florence, with absurd warmth ; 
“she does not look in the least like anything of that kind.” 

The next day Florence asked me if I had read the book she 
had brought home from the library at Sea End; and on my reply- 
ing that I had not, she told me the story of the most melancholy 
_ of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s fictions, with the exception of his 
‘‘ Macdermots of Ballycloran ”—and asked me whether I could 
believe in such a tale as that of the hapless love and broken 
heart of Sir Harry Hotspur’s-daughter? I replied that I did 
not know whether to believe in the possibility of such a love 
and such a death or not; I had never been in love with any- 
one, no one had ever been in Jove with me, and I had never seen 
with my own eyes any but the most ordinary and matter-of- 
fact love affairs, which had been decorously conducted to their 
proper conclusion in marriages to all appearance fairly fortunate. 
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Afterwards I thought, regretfully, that my reply might have 
checked a confidence, which would have made it possible for 
me to speak to Mr. Brett about Florence’s position with respect 
to Frank Harding. 

Sunday came, and Florence looked out for Mrs. Dimsdale, 
but that lady did not attend either the morning or afternoon 
services, and Frank Harding once more suggested that she was 
probably a dissenter. Then the matter dropped, and Florence 
forgot all about the handsome stranger. It was plain to me 
that the crisis of the girl’s fate was approaching; that the 
vague and weak young man who, day by day, seemed to me 
less in earnest in anything, was the master of Florence’s 
heart, the hero of her imagination, and the arbiter of her 
destiny. Her father saw nothing of what was passing before 
his eyes, and I could not interfere. Mrs. Harding’s covert but 
persistent disparagement of her husband’s nephew no doubt 
assisted my perception of his faults, and my regret that 
Florence should have fixed her heart—a true and constant one, 
I believed and feared—upon him; and, in addition, I doubted 
whether the young man loved Florence even as well as it was 
in his nature to love. He admired her beauty, and he was 
flattered by the preference which she, the pride of the place 
and the favourite of all, accorded to him: he believed himself 
to be in love with her, I did not doubt; but, even while I took 
myself to task for my presumption in judging a matter in 
which my ignorance was supreme, I had a conviction that the 
girl’s utter innocence and simplicity, the piety, the frankness, 
the unworldliness of her, were not the qualities with which to 
hold Frank Harding, while they were precisely those to make 
her most susceptible of suffering and disappointment. At length, 
the deceitful quiet of the domestic scene changed. Frank Hard- 
ing proposed to Florence, and she accepted him, subject to her 
father’s approval. The event came to Mr. Brett like a thunder- 
clap in a clear sky. He liked the young man, but he disliked 
the uncertainty of his position, and the inevitable long engage- 
ment which must precede a marriage. He would have liked 
the look of things still less had ke known, what afterwards 
came to our knowledge, that the explanation between the 


lovers had ensued on a violent quarrel between Frank Harding 


and his uncle, which ended in the young man’s leaving the 
Chase, and taking lodgings at the Sea End. He was to go to 
London at the close of the long vacation, to “regularly go in 
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for ‘ legal studies,’ ’’ and he was in the highest spirits. Mr. 
Harding refused to see him, but assured Mr. Brett that 
Florence was in no way concerned in the quarrel between him- 
self and his nephew, and that “if Frank could only keep steady 
to it,” his engagement to a good girl like Miss Brett might be 
the best thing that could befall him. Mrs. Harding said 
nothing at all, but I think she was secretly pleased by the 
quarrel between her husband and his nephew, and regarded 
herself as well rid of Frank’s presence at the Chase. 

The happiness of Florence was most affecting, as the 
summertide of the young always is, beautiful in its per- 
fect trust and entire unworldliness. Out of the fulness of 
her heart the motherless girl would often speak to me, and I 
think no holier dreams of life, love, and duty ever filled any 
human heart. She was a picture to look at, and a poem to 
listen to, during those brief weeks. Frank Harding was, of 
course, a great deal at the Vicarage, and he described himself 
as “uncommonly jolly ” in his lodgings at the Sea End. It 
appeared that he had made the acquaintance of Mrs. Dimsdale, 
and Florence was very curious to learn all about her. It was 
so odd, she never came to church, and she did not seem to 
have any friends among the residents at Wensley. Frank 
could not explain these things, she was not of the church-going 
kind, he supposed, and she was much too “chic” for the 
Wensley people. He laughed at the mere idea of Mrs. Dims- 
dale’s associating, for instance, with Mrs. Harding, of whom 
he spoke in anything but respectful terms, and, it struck me, 
with an unreserve very unlike what his former manner had 
been. 

‘‘ She hates me,” he said, “and she’s afraid of me, because 
I could always bring down a scolding upon her when I chose, 
no matter how vexed the Governor was with myself. Maybe 
she wasn’t glad when my uncle turned right down rusty with 
me ; all about a trumpery debt, too. 1 can’t think what has 
come over him lately. He never used to make a fuss about 
such things, but he’s turned-into a regular screw. You'll rub 
off all that rust, Flo’, so it doesn’t matter.” 

Mrs. Dimsdale evidently did not reciprocate Florence’s 
curiosity and interest, for Frank Harding said nothing at all in 
answer to the broad hints which Florence gave him about her 
fancy to make the acquaintance of the handsome young widow. 


That she had seen Florence we knew; they had met at the 
21 
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circulating library and on the Esplanade, and several times 
Mrs. Dimsdale and her groom had passed Florence’s pony- 
carriage on the roads, It did not appear that Mrs. Dimsdale 
had ever betrayed a consciousness of the existence of the 
Vicar’s daughter ; and I even fancied I soon perceived a certain 
reluctance on Frank’s part to discuss her in any way with 
Florence. 

“Tt is very odd,” said Florence one day, when, after an 
unusually short stay at the Vicarage, Frank Harding had 
ridden away, on a horse which he had recently bought, and 
which he kept at the hotel stables, at the Sea End ; ‘it is very 
odd that Frank does not seem at all shocked about Mrs. Dims- 
dale’s not going to church, and not caring to have any 
acquaintance with the ladies here. He seems to admire her 
very much, though I can never get him to tell me what she is 
like in a room, or what she wears, and what she talks about ; 
and yet she must be so unlike everything he used to praise. 
I asked him yesterday if he thought she would take a few 
tickets for the opening of the Convalescent Home, and he 
merely laughed at me, and said, ‘ My dear child, you make me 
think of a trout on a gravel walk by suggesting such a thing. 
Mrs. Dimsdale loathes the very idea of sick people and poor 
people. She must be a very heartless person; don’t you 
think so, Aunt Lucilla? I wish Frank did not know her, and 
I wish he would not laugh when he tells me such things. 
What would he think of me, if I never went to church, and 
could not bear to have anything to do with sick people and 
poor people ?”’ 7 

There was a tremor in her voice I had never heard in it 
before, and a look of pain in her face which I had never seen 
there, and they both smote me to the heart. What could I 
say to her? How could I answer that most reasonable ques- 
tion which asked why her own chosen lover, who had also 
chosen her, should let her see that he could and did find an 
object of admiration in one who was her opposite? The 
innocent young girl could not define or disentangle her 
thoughts, vague surprise and keen pain were the most distinct 


- of her feelings. She reminded me of some wounded creature, 


looking in bewilderment for “the bolt from the blue”? which 
has stricken it, tearing the tender flesh and crippling the agile 
limbs. Her notion of enlisting Mrs. Dimsdale’s sympathies 
for the Convalescent Home was one which could have occurred 
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only to an inexperienced girl, but it served as well as any 
other to brirg out the misgiving and the fear which had been 
jurking in her mind. A day or two later, Frank Harding did 
not come to the Vicarage at the usual hour, and on the follow- 
ing day he made a lame excuse for his absence. Mrs. Harding 
called while the lovers were out walking, and, being alone, 


was more communicative than usual. She informed me, © 


watching me all the time, that Mr. Harding’s nephew had 
been met at a considerable distance from Wensley, escorting 
on horseback the lady about whose looks and levity there was 
so much talk at the Sea End. 

““T suppose you have seen her, Miss Brett ? ” 

I answered that I had seen the lady, on several occasions. 

“Vm no judge, I suppose, of what people of her class 
ought to be like,” Mrs. Harding continued; “and I only say 
I don’t like the looks of her.” 

“‘ What class does she belong to ?” 

Oh, I mean your fashionable young widow sort of person. 
Not a scrap or sign of widowhood about her, you know, but 
just the most fashionable clothes that can be made, in black 
materials; and very becoming they are, too. I shouldn't 
mind wearing black myself if I could have my dresses made 
like Mrs. Dimsdale’s, and they became me as well. I saw her 
yesterday, coming out of the Pavilion, and I do assure you 
she had on a suit of summer serge, that I’m sure was made by 
a London tailor. And she looked at me as saucy and dis- 
dainful as you please.” 

“T suppose she is very handsome, when you see her 
quite close? I have only caught sight of her face in 
passing.” 

“T daresay she is what most people would think very 
handsome,” replied Mrs. Harding, with a certain feeble 
grudgingness which I have noticed more than once in the 
manner of faded women much given to thinking about their 
own looks, towards younger women of the vivid, vivacious, 
and vigorous order; but E-don’t care for such very regular 
features and such very black eyes, and for mountains of 
jet-black hair piled up on the top of the head, like hers. And 
I don’t admire that very free-and-easy and independent way. 
She came out of the Pavilion as if the whole place belonged 
to her, talking some foreign gibberish—French, 1 suppose— 
to her maid, and jerking the chain. of her poor little dog in 
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such a spiteful way! A cruel woman, I’m sure, Miss Brett; 
and more by token, there was [Frank a little way down the 
Esplanade, leaning over the sea-wall, and waiting for her. I 
saw him and he saw me. I thought he was always due here 
at twelve o’clock ?” 

“He used to come pretty regularly at that hour,” [| 
answered ; “ but since he left the Chase he has not been at all 
so punctual to his reading hours, at all events.” 

“T daresay not,” said Mrs. Harding ; “ he’s not be trusted ; 
he doesn’t know himself, half his time, what it is he really 
wants to be after. If all I hear be true, he has never been so 
hot on anything as on this new flirtation with this Mrs. Dims- 
dale, whom nobody knows anything about. If it comes to his 
uncle’s ears, it will widen the breach considerably.” 

That Mrs. Harding desired nothing more ardently than 
the widening and durability of the breach, I fully believed, 
and felt certain that the present conduct of Frank, however it 
was to be interpreted, would come to the knowledge of his 
uncle through the indirect instrumentality of Mrs. Harding, 
supposing that she could not venture to report it directly. 

“Florence is a sweet dear,’ Mrs. Harding continued, 
“and I wish she may be able to manage Frank Harding. I 
don’t hold with the notion that the best of girls is only just 
good enough for any ne’er-do-weel of a man, and ought to be 
content to be set down for life to make things comfortable for 
him. Do you, Miss Brett ?” 

“ Certainly not,” I replied, considerably surprised to hear 
such bold and independent sentiments expressed by the insipid 
little woman, of whom I now began to think that her customary 
inanity might be not so much real as the result of her having 
recognized in it by experience the best way of “ managing ” 
Mr. Harding. ‘“ But I know nothing about love and lovers 
myself, and I daresay Florence is quite aware that Frank 
admires Mrs. Dimsdale. For that matter, she admires her 
very much herself.” : 

Mrs. Harding gave me a sharp glance, and then said, 
in her most inane and listless manner, ‘‘ Times have changed 


since I was young; but I know I should not have liked that 


kind of thing if I had been engaged to a young man.” 

I made no further comment, and Mrs. Harding soon after 
took leave. In the drive she met Florence and her husband’s 
nephew, but she passed them with a bow. When Florence 
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came in, I noticed that she was very pale, and that there was 
a frightened look in her face. No change had come in her 
sweet gentle household ways, and her father did not notice 
that anything was amiss with his daughter. Two more days 
went by, and Frank Harding did not come to the Vicarage, 
then Florence’s courage failed her, and she spoke to me. 

“ Aunt Lucilla,” she said, ‘you are watching me, and 
there’s something in your eyes like what there might have 
been in my mother’s if she had lived. What is it you want to 
know ? ” 

‘“‘T want to know what it is you fear, Florence.” 

“T cannot tell.” She was moving restlessly about the 
little morning-room, which had been almost entirely made over 
tome. “ There’s a great dread over me; I feel as if all my 
life were slipping from my grasp, as if something strong, cruel, 
and pitiless were fighting with me for all I have in the world. 
Oh, Aunt Lucilla, do you think Frank ever, ever loved me? 
Was it all a mistake? Did he deceive himself before this 
beautiful woman came and bewitched him ? ”’ 

“Tam sure he loved and loves you, dear,’ I said. How 
could J say otherwise, even thus conjured, seeing the distress 
in the face which had grown suddenly wan, and the yearning 
in the nut-brown eyes which had suddenly ceased to sparkle. 
“Tf anything has come between you it is only a misunder- 
standing; and you must have it cleared up and put aside. 
You know the proverb about lovers’ quarrels.”’ 

“We have had no quarrel, no quarrel at all; but he is 
leaving me—I feel it, I know it; he cannot deceive me. His 
voice is not the same, his eyes are not the same; his heart is 
not the same. And it is only six weeks! Ah, me! only six 
weeks—such a short time to have been happy—so very, very 
happy. It is only six weeks since he told me I was all the 
world to him; ard we planned out our future life together ; 
and I gave him your silver purse, and he gave me this’ *—she 
touched a ring upon her engaged finger, as she went on with 
all the garrulity of grief which has at last found utterance. 
“ And now there is something over him ; I am frightened when 
he is with me, and wretched when he is away; and I cannot 
speak to him. I know he is constantly with Mrs. Dimsdale— 
with the lady who is so unlike me; and even when he is with 
me, he is thinking of her, and all he says to me now is only an 
Imitation and an effort.” 
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The innocence and simplicity of the girl had stood her in 
stead of wisdom, and revealed the truth to her. 

“Was it all a dream, Aunt Lucilla; nothing but a delusion ? 
Don’t, don’t say it was; I could bear it better if there was a 
little truth in it, if I had something left in the past.” 

‘“Tt was no delusion; but this is. Whatever it is that has 
come between you and Frank Harding will be cleared up, and 
all will be right again.” Thus spoke I in my inexperience. 
‘You are only boy and girl, and you do not understand one 
another.” 

‘That is not it, that is not it,’ said Florence; “Iam not 
wrong in this, Aunt Lucilla; I know he is changed, I know 
he loves me no longer; and what can be the cause but what I 
say”? She paused as the time-piece rung out seven o’clock, 
and made a great effort to recover her composure. “I must 
go down and give papa his tea. How strange it is that he 
does not notice—his—absence.” Already the name which had 
been so constantly on her lips had grown difficult of utterance. 
“ You will let me talk to’ you again, Aunt Lucilla? I want 
advice from you.” ‘Then she ran hurriedly downstairs, and 
left me sorely grieved by what she had told me, and penetrated 
with a conviction that her instinct was true, and disaster was 
ahead. Presently I heard the Vicar’s voice below, and was 
about to go down in my turn when the rapid trot of a horse in 
the avenue caused me to pause at the staircase-window and 
look out, just as a groom rode up to the door and handed in a 
letter. 

“ What is it, papa?” Florence was saying when I reached 
the dining-room. ‘No bad news, I hope? ”’ 

“Very bad news, Flo. Mr. Harding has been brought 
home from the railway-station in a fit, and Mrs. Harding begs 
me to go to the Chase immediately.” 

“'There’s a line on the cover,” I said, picking an envelope 
up fron the floor: “ ‘ Take the bearer’s horse.’ This is urgent, 
indeed.” 

Mr. Brett rode off immediately, but we detained the 
groom to ask him a few questions. The man had not seen his 
master, and in fact knew nothing more than the letter con- 
tained. 

“Has Mr. Frank Harding been sent for ?”’ I inquired. 

“Yes, ma’am; I had orders to go to his lodgings first, but 
he is not there, and I made sure I should find him here.” 
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“He is not here,” I said; and then, remembering the 
urgency of the case, and seeing that Florence had turned 
away, | added, ‘‘ You might perhaps.find him at No. 12, Sea 
Foam Terrace—he has friends there.” 

The man was a well-trained servant, but nevertheless his 
thanks for the information were uttered with an unpleasantly 
intelligent smile. 

Only a few desultory remarks were exchanged between 
Florence and myself as we sat waiting for the Vicar’s return. 
When three hours had passed, I persuaded Florence, who was 
looking exceedingly ill, to go to her room, promising to take 
her the news myself. 

It was after midnight when Mr. Brett returned, and I 
opened the hall-door to him. He was very pale, and a look 
at his face was enough. 

“He is gone,” said the Vicar, in a whisper. ‘“‘ He never 
recovered consciousness, and died an hour ago.” 

I fulfilled my promise to Florence, and then went down 
again to the Vicar’s study. He had a good deal to tell about 
the scene he had just witnessed; and in conclusion he said : 

“ Frank was there, but he avoided me in a very strange 
way ; and Ringrose, the solicitor, who came down with poor 
Harding from Liverpool, tells me he thinks Frank’s chance 
under the will is a very poor one.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Events moved quickly now. Between Mr. Harding’s death 
and his funeral Frank came but once to the Vicarage, and then 
Florence saw very little of him ; he was with Mr. Brett in his 
study most of the time. Afterwards I knew that the con- 
ference related to the circumstances of Frank’s quarrel with 
his uncle, and to his apprehensions-that he might find Mr. 
Harding’s previous intentions revoked. His best chance of 
this not being the case was, he freely admitted, his engagement 
with Florence. His uncle had heartily liked the Vicar’s 
daughter, and had regarded her influence as the most hopeful 
means of ‘‘ steadying”’ Frank. It was not pleasant to Mr. 
Brett, unworldly as he was, and little as he knew of the sort 
of thing that was implied by it, to find that Frank had been 
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held by his uncle to need “ steadying.” And his interview 


with the young man rendered him uncomfortable and observant. 
I noticed him looking often and anxiously at Florence during 
those days, and an expression at once sad and puzzled came 
into his face. 

Florence said no more to me in the strain of the confidence 
which had been wrung from her by pain. During those days 
she went about the house pale and silent, like one under a 
doom. The day fixed for the funeral arrived ; the will was to 
be read afterwards, and Mrs. Harding had invited Mr. Brett 
to be present. From the upper windows of the Vicarage, 
Florence and I witnessed the funeral; Wensley church stood 
on the rising ground to the right, and a path led to it from 
the Vicar’s shrubberies. We could see the group collected 
around the grave, Frank Harding conspicuous among its 
members. When they began to disperse, Florence silently 
left me. Her father returned to the Vicarage in a couple of 
hours, alone, and asked for Florence ; but on hearing that she 
was in her room, he said, 

“Tt is just as well; she will know soon enough, and I am 
glad to consult you. The will was read, and Frank’s fears are 
realized. Mr. Harding has left the whole of his property of 
every description to his wife, and at her absolute disposal. 
There are a few legacies to public charities, and to servants, 
but except in those instances no name but that of his wife 
occurs in the will.” 

“ How extraordinary, and how unjust, after all the ex- 
pectations he allowed his nephew to indulge. When was the 
will made ?”’ 

“It is quite recent, made not a month ago—made no doubt 
under the influence of his anger with Frank ; and I daresay as 
that cooled, the poor man thought he would alter the will some 
day ; that there was plenty of time to undo at leisure that 
which he had done in haste.” 

“How did Frank behave on the occasion ?” 

“Oddly ; he was very silent, and absent, and got away as 
soon as he could. Mrs. Harding sent for me, and so I had no 
talk with Frank. No doubt he will be here by and by.” 
~ © This is a dreadful thing for him, and for Florence. They 
cannot marry now, for who can tell how long. Unless indeed 
Mrs. Harding does something handsome for Frank, as I should 
think she would. She must know what he had fairly expected, 
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and at least have surmised that his uncle’s anger would not be 
so ruinously permanent.” 

The Vicar shook his head. 

‘] don’t think Mrs. Harding will do much for Frank. 
She said nothing decisive, and all she did say made me aware 
that she does not like him, and hasa fixed bad opinion of him. 
I cannot tell you how much I was struck by the extraordinary. 
change in Mrs. Harding herself. It seems hardly possible that 
any woman could have so thoroughly realized her independence 
in so surprisingly short a time, but there certainly was nothing 
left of her silly and timid manner. We shall hear nothing 
more for some days, 1 presume. And now, Lucilla, would you 
mind telling Florence this bad news; I feel knocked up.” 

I undertook the task, feeling that Florence would not suffer 
from this complication at all so much as her father feared. I 
was right ; she took the communication calmly, and while ex- 
pressing her sorrow for Frank Harding’s disappointment, did 
sd with a strange severance of herself from the future of the 
matter which struck me painfully. The hopefulness and the 
girlishness had vanished from her face and manner. 

“He will teil me about this, himself, I suppose,” she 
said, “and it will make things easier for him in one 
respect.” 

I did not ask her in what respect ; but left her; brooding, and 
downcast. Frank Harding did not come at all that day, and 
before it closed another link was added to the speedily forming 
chain of events. Just at dusk a visitor to Mr. Brett on par- 
ticular business was announced, and proved to be Mrs. Wheeler, 
the owner of No. 12, Sea Foam Terrace. 

The interview was a long one, and when Mrs. Wheeler went 
away, the Vicar, instead of joining Florence and myself in the 
drawing room sent for me. Florence availed herself of this 
summons to retire to her room. I found Mr. Brett pacing his 
study, with evident discomposure. “ Lucilla,” he said, ‘I 
am in a difficulty, and I want you to help me. I have had an 
unpleasant communication from Mrs. Wheeler, and it has made 
me aware that I have been too easy and too careless where 
Florence’s interests and her future are concerned.” 

“What has she told you ?”’ 

He replied with a question: ‘‘ Have you ever seen a Mrs. 
Dimsdale, who it seems has occupied Mrs. Wheeler’s house 
at the Sea End since the beginning of July ?”’ 
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“T have frequently seen her, and Florence and I have often 
talked about her.” 

“Aye, aye, I did not notice,” said Mr. Brett, drearily 
recognizing his own absent-mindedness. ‘It appears that 
Mrs. Wheeler let her house to this lady without making any 
inquiries, tempted, very naturally, by a liberal tenant who 
wanted no improvements and gave her no trouble. Mrs. 
Dimsdale is a handsome woman with plenty of mouey, and has 
made herself conspicuous in many ways at Wensley—so much 
so that I cannot help wondering I have not seen or heard any- 
thing of it.” 

Nobody else would have found anything to be surprised at 
in that circumstance, but I did not put it so to Mr. Brett. 

“She had no friends here, and her servants, strange to say, 
did not gossip about her. She has made acquaintance with 
several people, in general not residents, and chiefly men; it 
seems she has been judiciously shy of ladies.” 

“Or they of her, perhaps ? ” 

“No, I think not. Mrs. Wheeler has made up for her 
first incautiousness by collecting an extraordinary number of 
details concerning her tenant up to the present; and I think 
she has made no attempt to get into the society of ladies 
here.” 

‘“‘Ts the handsome widow ineligible, then ? ” 

“The handsome widow, my dear cousin, is not a widow at 
all; and, moreover, she has never called herself so. No Mr. 
Dimsdale accompanied her to Wensley, she was discreetly 
attired in mourning, and her servants said nothing about her, 
so it was taken for granted that she was a widow; but she is 
not, nor is her name Dimsdale; she is simply the heroine of 
one of the most scandalous of the divorce cases which have 
occurred this year, and the truth has come to Mrs. Wheeler’s 
knowledge through the medium of her daughter—the gw, 
you know, in Madame Clarissa’s millinery establishment in 
London. She is out of health from overwork, has come to her 
mother’s cottage to recruit, and recognized Mrs, M—— yester- 
day. Mrs. Wheeler said it was impossible. ‘It is perfectly 
true,’ was the girl’s reply, ‘ we furnished her trousseau, and I 
tried on her wedding-gown myself.’ So, you see, there’s no 
doubt about who Mrs. Dimsdale is.” 

‘* Why should she call herself Dimsdale ? ” 

“Who knows? She may call herself by any name she 
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pleases, and this avoids either her husband’s or the other man’s. 
But you will wonder why Mrs. Wheeler should have brought 
this wretched story to me? Itis because she thought I ought to 
know, and believed that I should never find out, that the lady is 
to be seen every day, and at all hours of the day, in the com- 
pany of Frank Harding, and that it is reported that she means 


to marry him. Mrs. Wheeler knows that Frank Harding and. 


Florence are engaged, and so she considered it her duty to 
let me know the facts and the rumours. Now, Lucilla, your 
eyes have been open while mine have been shut, and you must 
advise me. What do you think about this? Can it be pos- 
sible that Frank Harding is such a worthless cur as this would 
make him out; that he is false to my child before they are 
three months engaged, and that he puts an open affront upon 
us for a woman like this one? ” 

It was hard to tell the Vicar that I did believe this: 
but I had to tell him so; and then I acknowledged to him that 
Florence was disturbed at Frank Harding’s recent bearing, 
and that I believed she would not be found unprepared for 
anything her father might think it right to do in the matter. 
There was something pathetic in the Vicar’s wonderment that 
this home drama could have been going on before his eyes, 
unseen by him, and in his pain for the motherless girl thus 
wounded in her first young love. I took a less dark view of 
the matter, in my unromantic lack of experience, than he did. 

** T daresay this horrid woman has captivated him,” I said ; 
“that she has turned his head by the very contrast of her law- 
lessness with the purity and the goodness of her who is undeni- 
ably much too good for Frank—indeed, for any man | know, 
for that matter. When he finds out who she is, he will be 
ashamed of himself.”’ 

“He knows well enough who she is,” said the Vicar; “ or 
else why has he never named her to or before me? Besides, 
does it not all show that this young man is no fitting mate for 
my sweet girl?” 

“‘ She loves him, and she will never mate with any other.” 

“Ah!” sighed the Vicar, “I might have taken better 
care of my Mabel’s child! However”—he seated himself at 
his bureau—‘‘I suppose I must have it out with Frank 
Harding. I will write and tell him to come to me to- 
morrow. It had better be when Florence is out. Whatever 
comes of it, I must say my say before he sees her. Let me 
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see, she has her work-class at the girl’s school at twelve; I 
will tell him to come to me here at that hour.” 

I then left him, and returned to the drawing-room. The 
curtains were undrawn, the sash of the bow window stood 
open, admitting the flower-scented air of the beautiful night, 
the golden harvest moon shone in the sky—a wonderful peace 
was upon everything. At the remembrance of the first time I 
had looked upon that scene, so short a while before, and of the 
changed aspects of the human lives which had lent it its vital 
interest, my heart grew full, and I turned away in tears. 

On the morrow, Florence came down as usual to breakfast, 
but she looked pale and worn, and as her father kissed her | 
saw in his face the dawn of a great fear. No mention of Frank 
Harding was made. When the young man arrived, she had 
gone out, as her father had calculated ; and Frank was ushered 
into the Vicar’s study, with a certain ceremoniousness which 
indicated a sense of something wrong, or at all events changed, 
in his relations with the family. He remained with Mr. Brett 
for more than half-an-hour, and when he left him, and passed 
the window in which I was standing, it was with a hurried 
step, a slouching gait, and the air of a man who, however 
obstinate in wrong doing, was ashamed of himself. He never 
lifted his eyes as he went by the window. 

Mr. Brett did not keep me long in suspense. He looked 
sterner and angrier than I or anyone had ever seen him look. 

“He is a bad fellow,” said the Vicar, “‘a fool and a 
trickster, and I have been blind to this while my child was 
setting her heart upon him. He came here for the purpose of 
breaking with her, on a false pretext—to plead his uncle’s 
having left him nothing as a reason why—for Florence’s sake, 
forsooth—he must not ask her to continue the engagement, 
which must now be of indefinite length, as henceforth he 
should have only his own exertions to depend on. He came 
prepared, as he professed, for me to tell him that this must be 
‘the fate’ inflicted on him by my duty as Florence’s father. 
He came,” continued the Vicar, who grew sterner and angrier 
every moment, “ with a lie in his mouth to me, but I stopped 
him at once with the truth. Itold him I knew his real motive, 
and all about his conduct, and that he only added cowardice to 
the rest by this line of action. I told him who and what the 
woman is for whom he has betrayed my child——” 


He paused. 
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“ And what did he reply ?” 

“He acknowledged that he knew it; he confessed his 
infatuation, he implored my forgiveness and Florence’s, he 
avowed all his baseness. How vileness of this kind trans- 
forms a man! I could hardly believe that I was looking at my 
favourite pupil of a few weeks ago.” 

‘“And do you—do you suppose that he will marry this 
woman ?’”? My own words sounded impossibly strange to my 
ears. 

“No, I do not suppose she will marry him. Why should 
she? He has no money, and no position; she will tire of 
him and leave him there, as the man for whom she betrayed 
her husband has tired of her and has left her there. Thank 
Heaven, my Fiorence has been saved, at any price, from such 
a weak unprincipled fool.” 

A thought passed over me of dread of what might be the 
“price”’ of that safety. 

“ Of course it is all quite over, and she must be told?” 

“ Yes—that is a hard part of it. And here she comes.” 

Florence was crossing the lawn; her head was held down, 
and her eyes were moody. She never could be otherwise than 
lovely ; but where was the brilliancy of our nut-brown gir] ofa 
few weeks ago? Looking at her and thinking of the hardened, 
soulless, sinful, graceless woman who had supplanted her, the 
madness and infatuation of Frank Harding’s conduct appeared 
to me immeasurable. He had had the fairest chance of happi- 
ness given him, a choice between the best good of life and its 
worst evil; and his choice had been like Esau’s—“‘ profane.” 

When Florence perceived her father, she came straight to- 
wards him, and standing still upon the lawn, she laid her hand 
upon his shoulder :— 

“‘T know what you have come to tell me, papa,” she said. 
‘“‘T have known it these many days. It is all over.” 

* + # * * # 

“ Aunt Lucilla,” said Florence to me that night, as she 
placed a little parcel in my hand, “ will you send him this ring, 
which he gave me, I could not write his name on the parcel. 
And will you tell him that I quite forgive him. We were too 
young, and it was all a mistake. And don’t look at me, Aunt 
Lucilla, in that frightened way; I am not going to die of it, 


like Sir Harry Hotspur’s daughter.” 
2% * * x * * 
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I did as Florence asked me, and [did more. I wrote a 
few lines to Frank Harding, such as could :n no wise compro- 
mise Florence’s dignity, but might perhaps “ give him pause ” 
on the downward career on which he had entered, I need not 
rewrite them here. She knew the time at which I sent the 
little packet to the Sea End, but I did not let her know until 
some time afterwards that Frank Harding had acknowledged 
its receipt. 

He did so, in a letter which half softened me towards him, 
while it made me, like the Vicar, thankful that Florence had 
been saved, at any price, from becoming his wife. He acknow- 
ledged his unworthiness, his ingratitude, and his folly; he 
wrote of Florence as the angel of whom he was utterly un- 
worthy, and had betrayed ; he accepted the Vicar’s judgment 
of his conduct, confessing that his choice, like Esan’s, was 
“profane.” (1 had quoted the text to him.) He made 
no defence, he advanced no plea save that one, familiar and 
ineffectual from the beginning; he could uot help it. The 
woman who loved him had no one but him to stand between 
her and the world, which had already been so cruel to her. 
And so on, through straggling sentences of such utter folly as 
made me almost lose sight of the evil thing he had done in 
speculating upon the probable form and extent, of his inevitable 
punishment. He did not ask me to convey any message to 
Florence, so I’ put away the weak and miserable letter, until 
the time should have come when it might aid in her cure. 
There was a little packet enclosed in the letter; it contained 
the old silver purse, with the three pendant acorns. 

Frank Harding had, as he said he would, asked Florence 
for that and a far greater prize, and this was what he had 
done with both of them. He left Wensley on the following 
afternoon, and a week later Mrs. Dimsdale took her departure, 
having made herself as conspicuous as possible in the interval. 

* * > k * * 

Florence did not, like Sir Harry Hotspur’s daughter, die 
of her blighted love. She came much nearer to death, how- 
ever, in the long struggle and agony than any one except 
_ myself, ever surmised; but when these were over, she was 
stronger, and sweeter, and more unselfish than ever. Her 
father suffered a good deal too, for and with her, but he was a 
man with whom a tolerably well-sustained appearance went a 
long way; and before time had made any progress in its 
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work of healing, he used to say to me what a blessing it was 
that Florence had ‘‘ got over it.” 

I stayed on and on at the Vicarage, and at length the 
notion of any other headquarters for me was abandoned by 
us all. 

* * * ** * * 

For some time we heard nothing about Mrs. Dimsdale ; 
but at length her marriage was announced in certain news- 
papers. The bridegroom proved to be, not Frank Harding, 
but Sir Cross Country, an elderly baronet of dingy repute, at 
whose house ladies were never to be met; who_was said to 
keep horses rather to sell than to ride, and who was gene- 
rally pronounced to be aman who would “ stand no nonsense.” 

Mrs. Harding still retains the Chase, but she lives a good 
deal in London. She has allowed her late husband’s nephew 
three hundred a year—since it became evident that he would 
never have steadiness, or industry, or principle enough to do 
anything in life for himself—on condition that he lives abroad. 
He adheres to the condition, but always anticipates the allow- 
ance; and Mrs. Harding tells me in her unfrequent letters that 
he isa “ wretched creature, just as she always expected he would 
be.” I say nothing about these communications, and Frank 
Harding’s name is never mentioned at the Vicarage. Neither 
have I dropped any hint of what I know on the best authority—- 
that Florence is to be Mrs. Harding’s heiress. The bloom of 
youth has faded from Florence’s face, and she is one of those 
who go quietly, and for whom life has few charms, and no 
deceptions. She is very popular in Wensley, which is a much 
bigger place now-a-days. She would be more popular if she 
could be induced*to marry, but she is no more likely to fall in 
with public opinion in that respect than I am. 
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On the first of January, 1692, in the days of the great war 
against the Grand Monarque, while the British army, with 
Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim, were snowed up in Flanders, 
and the London coffee-houses were discussing the Treaty of 
Limerick, and disposing of the crown of Spain, was published 
the first number of the first English magazine. ‘The title 
selected for this new venture in journalism was, The Gentle- 
man’s Journal, or Monthly Miscellany. It was sold at the shop 
of Richard Parker, at the sign of the Unicorn, under the 
piazza of Sir Thomas Gresham’s old Exchange, and its pro- 
jector and editor was Peter Anthony Motteux, one of the 
many Frenchmen whom the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
had driven to seek refuge in London. 
The years which immediately preceded and followed the 

a Revolution were amongst the most productive in our literary 
q annals, and were especially remarkable for the great develop- 
ment of periodical literature. Now, indeed, for the first time 
7 the people began to share in the noble heritage which had 
44 hitherto been the exclusive possession of the few. The press 

teemed with cheap journals which brought knowledge within the 
a reach of classes to whom literature was only known bythe popular 
broadside and chapbook. Almost every variety of serial that 
we now possess, including the newspaper in its present form, 
4 dates its origin from this period.* For more than two genera- 
tions the events of the day had been, as Butler sneered— 
“Registered to fame eternal 

In deathless pages of diurnal.” 






























AM _ But the journals now began to make comments and to express 
MI opinions. The journal of trade and commerce was represented 
* The London Gazette had heen published since 1663. Pepys thus 


4 | chronicles its birth: ‘‘ Nov. 22. This day the first of the Gazettes came out, 
which is very pretty, and no folly in it.” This was Mr. Secretary’s beau ideal 


of a newspaper. 
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by the Weekly Collections for the Improvement of Trade, com- 
menced in 1682, by John Haughton, one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the Royal Society. The first scientific journal was 
published in 1691, by M. De La Crose, a Huguenot refugee, 
under the attractive title of Monthly Memorials for the 
Ingenious. Periodical criticism was represented by the Weekly 
Memorials—a review of new books started by Pettiver, the 
botanist, in 1682. The heat of party conflicts gave rise to a 
plentiful crop of satirical periodicals, and Punch and his rivals 
were anticipated by Heraclitus Ridens, Momus Ridens and 
Mercurius Bifrons. The réle of Notes and Queries was, to 
some extent, taken by Dunton’s Athenian Mercury, which 
undertook to answer questions upon every conceivable subject. 
There was even a weekly sporting paper, The Jockey’s Intelli- 
gencer, and a medical journal, the Observations upon the Weekly 
Bills of Mortality. But of the periodical collection of mis- 
cellaneous papers, which we understand by the word magazine, 
there is no trace, until the appearance of the Gentleman’s 
Journal. So little attention has been given to these earliest 
specimens of journalism, and so few copies of them have come 
down to our own times, that it will probably surprise most of our 
readers to be told that the first English magazine counted 
Dryden for its chief patron; and may have been read by grey 
beards who had seen Shakespeare at the Blackfriars. To the 
Gentleman’s Magazine is usually assigned the honour of head- 
ing the long line of our monthly miscellanies; but the Gentle- 
man’s Journal preceded Cave’s famous venture by nearly forty 
years, and, moreover, approached much nearer to the modern 
magazine type than the omnium gatherum of the dull and 
decorous Sylvanus Urban. 

Peter Motteux, the pioneer of the new enterprise, was born 
at Rouen, in 1660. Beyond the fact that he was brought up 
to trade, and had relatives in London, also engaged in 
trade, nothing is known of his early life. A few years after 
his arrival in England, we find him living upon terms of easy 
intercourse with the wits of the town, and contributing an 
occasional prologue or epilogue to the dramas of his friends. 
Of the circumstances which enabled the young Norman to 
acquire such a mastery of our difficult language we are 
entirely ignorant, and our wonder at this altogether unique 
phenomenon appears to have been shared by his contempo- 
raries. ‘In a complimentary epistle addressed to him by 


Dryden, who was certainly a judge of English, he asks— 
22 
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‘But whence art thou inspired, and thou alone, 
To flourish in an idiom not thy own? 
It moves our wonder that a foreign guest 
Should overmatch the most, and match the best.” 


In the conception of the Gentleman’s Journal, Motteux 
can scarcely claim the merit of an inventor, for Paris had pos- 
sessed a literary journal of similar character—Le Mercure 
Galant—for twenty years past; but he improved upon his 
original, and skilfully adapted the plan to suit the English taste. 

The earliest newspapers were modelled upon the manu- 
script newsletters which they supplanted, and the same fashion 
was adopted by Motteux. The journal is written in the 
guise of a letter from the editor in town to his subscribers in 
the country, and into this long epistle are introduced, often 
very awkwardly and abruptly, the various contributions in 
verse and prose. The first number consists of thirty-six small 
quarto pages, of which the following is the bill of fare. First— 
and this always remained an important feature of the journal 
—there were two complete stories of modern life—‘‘The Vain- 
glorious Cit, or the Stockjobber,” and “The Nobie Statuary.” 
Then follows a poem upon Sir Godfrey Kneller’s portrait of 
King William and Queen Mary, by Nahum Tate, the future 
laureate, of whom it was said by Tom Brown, « brother 
contributor— 


“Envy itself must own this truth of Nahum, 
That when the Muses call he strives to pay ’em; ” 


—some news from the seat of war; an imitation of Horace; a 
scientific paper, “‘On the Nature of Driness and Moistness,” 
by a “ very learned ” but anonymous pen ; an allegory, “ The 
Description of the Kingdom of Poetry;” and an ode to 
Ginckle upon his victories in Ireland, in which we recognize 
the fine Roman hand of the redoubtable Dennis. The last 
four pages are occupied with the music and words of two 
songs ; and this seems to have been a special feature of the 
undertaking, regularly continued. Dryden and Durfey had 
promised to contribute ballads for the first issue, but they did 
not arrive in time, and two others were substituted for them 
—an old Scotch song, and one by Motteux, set to music by 
Purcell and Akeroyd. The editor’s introductory remarks are 
best given in his own words :— 
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‘¢Siz,—Indeed you impose too hard a Task on me: Is it not 
enough that I send you whatever News or new things I meet with 
to divert you in your Solitude, but you must oblige me to print my 
Letters ? You ought in Conscience to have discharg’d me from my 
rash Promise. I know, you tell me, that this may redeem many 
glorious Actions and ingenious Pieces from Obscurity, the first too 
particular for our Gazettes, and the latter too short to be printed 
apart; that a thousand things happen every day which the public 
would gladly know: But must I for all that acquaint the World 
with them, when so many better Pens might doit? I grant that 
from London, the Heart of the Nation, all things circulating to the 
other parts, such News or new Things as are sent me may be con- 
veyed everywhere, being inserted in my Letter. Indeed, it were to 
be wish'd, that the Friends of those brave Men who venture their 
Lives for the safety of their King and Country, would acquaint us 
with their Actions ; and that the Authors of the learned, witty, and 
diverting things, which are made every day, would oblige the 
World with them. And you tell me, that ’tis to be hop’d I shall 
have enough sent me to make the Undertaking easier to me, as 
Historical Accounts of Families, and noted Persons’ Deaths, Mar- 
riages, Intrigues, Accidents, Preferments, and the like, which may 
both divert and benefit the Public; I must confess, no Motive 
could have encouraged me more than this last, to go about so difh- 
cult a Collection. But we live in so nice an Age, that unless they 
look upon it with a kind eye, the Unaccuracies of Style, and Fau!ts 
which haste and my own Incapacity must needs make very frequent 
in so long a Letterywill hardly be indulged. But, however, you 
have my word, and tho’ you as it were racked it from me, you have 
no mercy, and I must set up for a Journalist.” 


The description of the Poetical Kingdom is a good speci- 
men of the rather ponderous allegories which the men of this 
period so much admired :— 


“In the same province is a fine, gaudy, inchanted Castle called 
Opera. It was first contriv’d by an Italian magician; from Italy 
he went into France, and is now remov’d to another place after its 
tedious travels, like the house at Loretto. Some conjurors bring 
there by their art the sun, moon, and stars from their orbs; heaven 
and hell, land and sea, and all the fry of heathen gods attend their 
motion, and sing and dance very lovingly together: for those that 
live there are everlasting Singers, whether in joy or sorrow, and 
often, like swans, sing best at their death. They have reform’d this 
tiresome way lately, and intermixing the language of Tragedy with 
their agreeable musick and surprising show, are very entertaining. 

“There is in Poetry a very dark forest, called the Forest of 
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Nonsense. "Tis proof against the sunbeams, and light itself cannot 
penetrate it. Its trees are thick, bushy, and all intangled into one 
another. ‘Tis so old that men have made it almost a point of 
Religion not to meddle with its Trees, nor is there a likelihood that 
ever any will dare either weed or clear it. Men can no sooner set 
their foot in it but they lose themselves, without ever being willing 
to believe they are gone astray: In this Forest the river of Reason 
loseth itself.” 


Music and the Drama receive a fair share of attention. 
There is an interesting account of the last celebration of St. 
Cecilia’s Day at Stationers’ Hall, when Dr. Blow contributed 
the music of the songs, and Tom Durfey the words. The feast 
is said to be “one of the genteelest in the world; there 
are no formalities nor gatherings like as at others, and the 
appearance there is always very splendid.” A new opera 
(“The Fairy Queen”) is nearly ready, ‘wherein something 
very surprising is promised to us. Mr. Purcel, who joyns to 
the delicacy and beauty of the Italian way the graces and 
gayety of the French, composes the musick, as he hath done 
for the Prophetess and the last opera, called King Arthur, 
which hath been plaid several times the last month.” 

Motteux was the first dramatic critic pur métier, and the 
earliest criticism of this kind in the language is probably his 
account of Dryden’s “ Cleomenes,” about the merits of which 
the town was much divided. It is, in effect, a smart and inge- 
nious defence of the author. ‘ Mr. Dryden’s judgement seems 
to have been perfected by Age, which hath cut off that luxuri- 
ancy of Style and Invention of unriper years without abatement 
of his Wit and Vigor.” ‘‘ The tragedy’s height and boldness 
of thought, its spirit, force, and pomp of expression, its manly 
and masterful Passions, and those numberless Graces, which 
being diffus’d throughout it, make up one perfect beauty, are 
easily comprehended by men of Wit, and no words of mine can 
render them discernible to those who want it.” Some cavillers 
object that Cleonidas is “‘a hero of too swift a growth,” and 
speaks a language which would better become his father. 
‘These people do not “ consider the effects of a Spartan educa- 
tion, and the magnanimous suffering of the boy who chose 
rather to have his Intrails gnaw’d out by the Fox, than discover 
that he had stolen him.” Others, again, are squeamish enough 
to take offence at Cassandra. ‘This, however, is altogether un- 
reasonable. Manners are the result of education, and Monsievr 
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Paschal had reason to say “that whereas custom is stiled a 
second nature, he doubted whether nature was anything but a 
first custom, which is surely sufficient to justify Cassandra’s 
part. She has indeed a great deal of Assurance, but she is 
entitled to it in a double capacity, as a courtezan, and an 
Egyptian.” If Mr. Dryden has erred, he has erred with 
Nature and Euripides. ‘ And as for her coming off with Im- 
punity, which some have reckoned as a scandal to Poetical 
Justice, let these judges remember, that ’tis something severe 
to vote for lashing that vice in Publick which they constantly 
hug ina Corner. On the other side, it is nothing strange that 
they should damn an hero for his Virtue, who come to a Play 
to ogle the orange wench.” 

Another paragraph contains a notice of some interest, 
rather however for the manner than the matter of it. 


“The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ an old play, hath been revived 
and was played the last day of the year.” 


This is an early note cf what may be termed the second 
Shakespearian revival. 

The design appears to have met with great success, and the 
second number was ushered in by the following advertisement : 


“The author desires to be excused for not answering the many 
ingenious letters that have been sent to him, that he may have the 
more time to apply himself to this journal; he judges that he 
answers them enough, when he follows the advice they give him, 
or inserts what is sent to him, which he will always be very careful 
to do. But such things as any way reflect upon particular persons, 
or are either against religion or good manners, he cannot insert. 
He will take care to settle correspondence both abroad and at 
home, to inform his readers of all that may be most worthy their 
knowledge; and if anything offers itself that deserves to be en- 
graved, he will get it done. But it being impossible he should 
know by himself a thousand things which the publick would gladly 
know, such persons as have anything to communicate, may be 
pleased to send it to him, at the Black Buoy Coffee House in Ave 
Maria Lane, not forgetting to discharge the postage.” 


At first the town scarcely knew what to make of this new 
candidate for their favours. The author tells us that he 
chanced to 


“ Put in at a bookseller’s shop, and saw one taking up my jour- 
nal, ‘Zhe Gentlemen’s Journal,’ cried he, ‘who is the author?’ 
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‘I don’t know, sir,’ replied the bookseller. ‘Pshaw!’ said our 
Chapman, ‘it must then be some foolish thing; had he been one 
of your noted wits, your high soarers, your toppers, I would have 
had it.’ Now had I blamed this judicious gentleman who values 
books by the author’s name, I must ee’n have blamed half the 
world. A grave Don with a band then took it up, ‘ Fables, Songs, 
Poetry, Novels, what shall a man get by all this?’ And he higgled 
a good while, poor wretch! for one of the books, at last generously 
he bid half price, swearing, ‘ "T'was very fair as times went.’ After 
all to tell the truth, I found that the generality of readers lik’d the 
design of the book, and to please all men would be to do more than 
ever was done yet.” 


The editor intimates on more than one occasion that his 
design secured great encouragement from the ladies, and 
this we can scarcely wonder at, remembering how little of the 
lighter literature of the period was fit for the perusal of a 
modest woman. The Queen, he tells, had specially patron- 
ized this undertaking. 

Tate is the only contributor whose name is mentioned in 
the first number, but as the journal became popular, several 
well-known writers gathered round the editor. Dryden, 
who, despoiled of his laureateship by the Revolution, still gave 
law to the world of letters from his chair at Will’s, was a warm 
patron of the undertaking, and his son Charles also became a 
contributor. Tom Durfey, witty and unsavoury as of vore, 
was an active collaborateur. ‘The courtly Sedley, at this period 
an elderly rake about town, wrote for its pages some pleasant 
songs and epigrams, which show the writer’s plaintive con- 
sciousness of belonging to a past age. Hear laudator temporis 
acti— 

‘‘ How shall we please this age P if in a song 
We put above six lines, they count it long 
If we contract it to an epigram, 
As deep the dwarfish poetry they damn ; 
If we write plays, few see above an act, 
And those, lewd masks or noisy fops distract ; 
Let us write satyr then, and at our ease 
Vex the ill-natured fools we cannot please.” 


Brilliant and versatile Tom Brown who had just then com- 
menced the adventurous London life, which in later times 
led him to the throne of the old Bohemia, wrote parodies and 
burlesques by the score. 
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Charles Wesley, brother of the more famous, John, sent verse 
of a more solemn cast from his quiet Lincolnshire parsonage. 
Young Matthew Prior, just then beginning his diplomatic 
career, contributed to these columns the first efforts of the 
facetious muse which charmed a later generation. Other 
‘‘ famous pens” upon the new journal, were Dennis and South- 
erne, both of whom contributed some terribly heavy poetry. 
There is no mention of Swift, but unless I am much mistaken, 
there is more than one trace of the dark and brooding genius 
who was then chafing within the walls of Sir William Temple’s 
prison-house. Mrs. Behn and Lady Withers are the only lady 
writers whose names are published. 

Each number contains several enigmas, mostly poetical, 
and the names of those who have answered correctly are 
printed in the succeeding number. Of this department of the 
journal the editor ‘is very proud, and he tells us in one place 
that “even Her Majesty hath been pleased to honour some of 
mine with a reading, and thus raised their fortune to the 
highest pitch.’ Both Tate and Prior condescended to contri- 
bute to this department. Here isa graceful specimen of the 
lattex’s achievements in this line :— 


Enicma By Osiris. 


From the retirement of the dead 
To regions where no mortals tread, 

I mount; then born, I first on high 
Become the object of the eye, 

To those regard me from below, 

I habited in sable, show, 

But when descended from my height, 

My robes are of the purest white ; 

While I am hastening to my fate, 

Unsullied yet my virgin state ; 

No down of swan was e’er so light, 

So soft, so beautiful, and bright ; 

With emblematic innocence, 

A cold, but yet a sure defence: 

Great nature’s nurse I masque and place, 
And place protection o’er her rev’rend face ; 
But for this tender action, I 

Unpitied, unregarded, die ; 

Trodden and mixt with common earth, 
Mean fate! for so sublime a birth. 
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One of the latest developments of this kind of amusement 
is the proposal of difficult questions, recently introduced by 
a fashionable contemporary. In this earliest magazine we find 
the same feature. Readers of both sexes are desired by the 
editor “to send him their sentiments,” concerning various 
knotty points, as— 


“Two lovers being slighted, one of them leaves the town where 
his mistress lives, in hopes to be freed from his passion, but finds no 
ease. The other cannot tear himself from what he loves, though he 
believes that absence would prove his remedy. ’Tis ask’d, Who 
of the two loves most?” 


To the collection of the first year’s numbers was prefixed a 
dedication to Charies Montagu, afterwards Earl of Halifax, 
who had been a warm patron of the undertaking. In the 
introduction to one of the earliest numbers of the second year 
Motteux takes the reader into his confidence, and gives an 
amusing account of his editorial difficulties. With a charming 
frankness which reminds us at every turn that we are reading 
of the Arcadian age of journalism, he descants upon the envious 
dissatisfaction of those whose articles had been rejected— 


“I would not disoblige any person that strives to forward my 
design, but I must take care also not to displease a greater number 
and bring my collections into disesteem by publishing what might 
be unworthy the perusal of the ingenious. So many desire, that 
did I comply with their demands, I could not find time to write to 
you. For my discharge I formerly us’d, though with ‘some re- 
luctancy, to consult some friend’s judgment in which something 
seemed proper, and I accordingly printed or omitted them. But I 
dare not trespass any longer upon their presence, too well knowing 
that to be obliged to read a great number of other men’s indifferent 
verses is an intolerable pain.” 


Some things sent were upon subjects ‘“ which have been 
very finely done before,” some were too long, and others had 
appeared before in print. But-the crowning difficulty was the 
fewness of the prose contributions. Verse was to be had in 
any quantity, ‘‘ but it is fit to insert some things that must be 
handled in prose.” 


‘‘ As for novels, I need not apologize for them, otherwise than 
by saying that the ladies desire them. To my grief I may say that 
I have received hardly any assistance in that branch of my under- 
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taking, 
hope that the well-wishers to this undertaking will for the future 
assist me with Prose as well as with Verse, that I may regain the 
Time lost; for in this City with Imployment like mine, which almost 
daily require my attendance at both extremities of it, it is impossible 


to study and write.” 


and very little in those of Literature and Philosophy. I 


With admirable candour he tells his readers that if he is 
not better supported he must rob :— 


“Tf I am not assisted I must, like many, borrow from Foreign 
Books to uphold mine. Bartoli tells us that the Commonwealth of 
Learning is full of robbers, and that Mercury, the Deity of Arts 
and Sciences, is with much reason esteem’d the God of Thieves. 
But without passing for one I may take from the French, since 
translating is so much in Vogue: Not to say that the War makes 
them lawful prize ; and that being born and educated among them, 
I may more boldly borrow from them, tho’ it were only witha 
pretence to make them known here.”’ 


It must be somewhat disheartening to professional critics 
to find how few of Motteux’s literary judgments have been 
endorsed by posterity. The greater number of the books 
praised in these pages have been dead and buried for more than 
a century. The “incomparable Mr. Tate,’ whose most un- 
finished lines are compared to the filings of refined gold, is now 
only known to the congregations of remote country churches as 
the partner of Brady in the “ New Version ””—the Beaumont 
of a very prosaic Fletcher. The elder Wesley’s Life of Christ, 
one of the longest and most wearisome poems in the language, 
never read probably by any human keing now extant, is here 
spoken of as “divine.” The writings of Dennis, whom we are 
accustomed to regard as the type of all that is dull, preten- 
tious, and malignant in criticism, are characterized as “‘ full of 
warmth, majesty, softness, and delicacy.” The announce- 
ments of the new novels bring to our notice the strange change 
which had recently come over the popular taste in fiction. 
The heroic romances and ponderous folio volumes of Madame 
de Scudery and her school, which so fascinated the previous 
generation, had given place to smart little historiettes of 
modern life after the prevailing French fashion. To follow a 
style of criticism for which there is illustrious authority, we 
may say that the novel almost suddenly dropped from seven 
or eight pounds avoirdupois to an average of less than four 
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ounces. Ny copy of the “ Clelia” weighs rather more than 
nine pounds, and the “Illustrious Bassa,’ another great 
favourite of the fair, about seven, or a trifle less than a King 
Charles’ lap dog of the usual size. But the wicked little 
duodecimo romances were too short for anything like sustained 
work, and in their turn soon gave way to the more voluminous 
productions of Mrs. Manley and Mrs. Heywood. The very 
names of the novelists who enlivened the days of Wiiliam and 
Mary are now forgotten; and I question if any of your readers 
ever heard of the famous Mr. Oldas, whose “‘ Female Gallant ”’ 
and ‘Fair Extravagant’ were the most popular fictions of 
the day. His name is quite unknown to the makers of bio- 
graphical dictionaries, 

One of the most interesting episodes of the Gentleman’s 
Journal was an attempt made by one of its contributors in 
1693 to stem the torrent of new words derived from the Greek 
and Latin, which the greatly increasing culture of science had 
then introduced. To show that the English language, or 
rather the Anglo-Saxon element of it, contained in itself all 
that was necessary to construct a terminology for the new 
natural philosophy, Mr. Lancelot Manning wrote an essay con- 
cerning ‘‘ Atoms and Efflavia” in English not derived from the 
Latin, of which the following is a specimea :— 


“Whether there be cleavsom Bitlings, or Leastings? And 
furthermore, Whether the Sights which Men in old times unloos’d 
by hidden thingsomnesses, and which some later have call’d Won- 
derful, may not be well made out by the now being Teaching of 
Out-streamers ? To any of these I shall not take upon me to give 
an end, but only give you some likely thoughts about them. As to 
the first, That we may not run aside by means of the several under- 
standings of the word Leasting, it seems needful to set down what 
itis. It is, therefore, A body, stretch’d out, uncleavsom, of which 
the greatest bulksomness is made.” 


In this jargon, Bitlings and Leastings are atoms, and Out- 
streamers, effluviums. 

Manning, however, was not the first to advocate this 
reform. The idea had been suggested and acted upon by Dr. 
Nathaniel Fairfax, in a little work entitled ‘A Treatise of the 
Bulk and Selvedge of the World; wherein the Greatness, 
Littleness, and Lastingness of Bodies are freely Handled,” 
published in 1674. But the new ideas were originally pre- 
sented through a Latin medium, and it was now too late to 
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translate them into a language with whicli they had no associa- 
tions. What would our purist have said if he could have seen 
a page in a modern scientific journal ? 

The Gentleman’s Journal was discontinued after December, 
1695, having had an existence of four years ; and its lively and 
versatile editor soon turned his attention to literary work of 
another kind. Between 1696 and 1708 Motteux produced 
upwards of a dozen plays, all of which were successful, and 
some very popular. He also published a translation of ‘“ Don 
Quixote,” and acontinuation of Sir Thomas Urquhart’s version 
of Rabelais, both of which are still reprinted. The former is 
said by Lockhart, a competent authority, to be by far the best 
translation of Cervantes in the language. Of all the Frenchmen 
who have written in English, Motteux is perhaps the only one 
who has completely succeeded in catching the niceties of our 
idiom. His style is easy and colloquial, and the dialogue of his 
comedies and translations would be considered smart and racy 
even in a native. For this he was probably indebted to the 
commercial experiences of his youth; his vocabulary is that 
of the market and ’Change rather than that of the schools. 

In later years, Motteux appears to have abandoned litera- 
ture for trade. In 1712 he opened a retail warehouse in 
Leadenhall Street for the sale of articies from the East Indies, 
and he was not above advertising this change in his circum. 
stances by a letter to the Spectator, from “an author turned 
dealer,” which appeared in the number for January 12th of 
that year. The old China and Japan Cabinet mania of Queen 
Anne’s time was then at its zenith; and Motteux announces 
that he has a large and valuable stock of these things, and that 
he also sells ‘‘ tea, fans, wuslins, pictures, rich brocades, and 
Flanders lace. Like a true tradesman, I hardly ever look into 
any books but those of accounts. To say the truth, I cannot, 
I think, give you a better idea of my being a downright man 
of traffic, than by acknowledging I oftener read the advertise- 
ments than the matter of even your paper. I am under a 
great temptation to take this cpportunity of admonishing other 
writers to follow my example, and trouble the town no more ; 
but as it is my present business to increase the number of 
buyers rather than sellers, I hasten to tell you that I am your 
obedient servant, Peter Morrevx.”’ 

Motteux appears throughout his life to have been in easy 
circumstances, and if connubial happiness is to be measured 
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by abundance of progeny, he must have been supremely 
blessed, for it is said that he had no less than twenty-three 
children. We gather, however, from the notices of his con- 
temporaries that his habits, like those of many greater men of 
the period, were dissolute and irregular. It is a delicate and 
painful matter to allude to, but an inexorable regard for truth 
obliges me to record the fact that the editor of the first maga- 
zine was hanged—not, indeed, publicly, but very privately. 
On the morning of his fifty-eighth birthday he was found dead 
in a low drinking-house in one of the old courts near Temple 
Bar. The body showed unmistakeable signs that death had 
been caused by strangulation, but there was no evidence to 
show how or by whom it had been done. The London Gazette 
of the succeeding week contained the following advertise- 
ment :— 


“ WHITEHALL, March 24th, 1717-18. 


‘““Whereas Peter Anthony Motteux, late of Leadenhall Street, 
London, was on Wednesday, the 19th of February last, in the 
morning, found dead in a house in Star Court, in the Butcher's Row, 
near Temple Bar, and there being several circumstances which make 
it strongly suspected that he was murthered, His Majesty is 
graciously pleased to promise his Pardon to any person concerned 
in such murther (except him or her by whose hands the murther 
was committed) who shall discover the rest of the persons. His 
Majesty is likewise graciously pleased to promise a reward of £59 
to such person who shall make the Discovery above mentioned. 
“J. Cracas.” 


Fifty pounds was not a very high appraisement for poor Mot- 
teux. The reward was never claimed, and the bones of the 
clever, restless, pleasure-loving Frenchman lie unavenged and 
forgotten, hard by the site of his old warehouse, in the vaults of 
the church of St. Andrew Undershaft, in Leadenhall Street, cele- 
brated‘amongst City churches as the burial place of John Stowe. 

As the political journals were gradually developed out of 
the weekly news sheets, which consisted only of the barest 
scraps of news, so the critical journal grew out of the book- 
seller’s lists, which announced the titles of new books. In 
1679, and probably a few years before, the booksellers had 
established two Weekly Advertisements of Books, in which all 
new works might be inserted at the cost of one shilling per 
title. Another step was made during the ensuing year by the 
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establishment of ** Mercurius Librarius; or a Faithful Account 
of all Books and Pamphlets.” Upon payment of sixpence, the 
editor promised to notice all books sent to his office, and the 
books themselves were to be returned “upon demand.” Yet 
another step, and we have the first English review, The 
Weekly Memorials for the Ingenious, an Account of Books 
lately set forth in several Languages,’ of which the first 
number was published on Monday, Jan. 16th, 1682. The 
editor was John Pettiver, a famous botanist, and apothecary to 
the Charterhouse. 

“JT cannot doubt,” says the preface, ‘but this weekly 
paper will find a candid and cheerful acceptance amongst all 
Ingenious persons, the design of it being to present them with 
a short view of the worthy Labours daily set forth by the 
learned. The bare titles of books yearly printed in the com- 
mon catalogues are somewhat dry things, scarce able to raise 
in men that gust of appetite to learning which we may hope 
these brief accounts will give them.” 

The criticism, as might be expected from the editor, is solid 
and dull, and much of it is pillaged from the Acta Hruditorum 
and the Journal des Savants. After a few weeks, Pettiver 
quarrelled with his publisher, and printed his journal else- 
where. ‘he publisher immediately reprinted it, which shows, 
at any rate, that the new venture had not been unsuccessful. 
A very pretty quarrel then ensued, the account of which is 
by far the liveliest thing in the work. The Weelly 
Memorials came to an end after an existence of nine months. 
Our own days have witnessed the painful spectacle of an old 
established and reputable literary journal killed by a blunder. 
The patriarch of the long line of English reviews was in all 
probability killed by a story. Pettiver, besides being dull, 
was very credulous, and ever upon the look out for marvels to 
insert amongst his scientific intelligence—a failing which 
naturally brought him into great favour with the wits. It 
was not enough that he published a narrative of a child born 
with the tail of a scorpion and the rump of a bird, and a story 
of a lizard, which quietly walked out of a man’s arm while he 
was being bled. In an evil hour he presented his readers with 
the following dainty :— 

“Near Bridgenorth, in Shropshire, a woman has a child 


whose head is perfectly transparent, so that if a pediculus were 
put on one side of it, and the child held up against the light, 
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a person looking on the other side might plainly discern it 
through.” 


This story and its application was irresistible. 

The journal of wit and satire is essentially a creation of 
English humour, and its origin appears to have been coeval 
with the establishment of the matter-of-fact papers which 
afforded matter for its badinage. Several weekly sheets of 
this kind were published during the period of “civil dudgeon”’ 
which ushered in the Civil War; but for the first which made 
any mark or enjoyed any lengthened existence, we are indebted 
to the days of the Commonwealth. On the 8th of April, 1652, 
was published the first number of ‘ Mercurius Democritus, or 
a True and Perfect Nocturnall, communicating many strange 
Wonders, out of the Fary-land, World in the Moon, the Anti- 
podes, Muggy-land, Green-land, and other adjacent countries. 
Published for the Right Understanding of all the Mad, Merry 
People of Great Bedlam.” 

The matter consists of sarcastic comments upon passing 
events, together with a plentiful sprinkling of fictitious news, 
narrated with much broad humour, but very coarse and in- 
delicate. A few paragraphs will give our readers some idea 
of this Punch of the Commonwealth time. 

Blake and Van Tromp are blazing away in the Channel, 
and the hits at the Dutch are very numerous :— 


“‘ There is a fresh-water seaman lately come sick home from the 
Navy, saith that the Dutch Fleet lies so heavy on many of the 
seamen’s stomachs since the last engagement, that their breaths 
smell of nothing ever since but pickled herrings.” 


And, again, a short time after :— 


“The Dutch have lately devised a stratagem to keep their 
harbours from freezing by placing in every haven a fire-ship thats 
so hot that it thawes the ice faster than it freezeth.” 


Lilly, the astrologer, who had been trimming, and there- 
fore excited the wrath of the King’s party, is fair game :— 


Will. Lilly hath put in Bayle, and hath his liberty on condi- 
tion that he will make the aspect of Mars and Saturn to be more 
milde, and for his penance to take the Carter’s Whip and jerk the 
Beares three times round about the pole, and after this to be put 
again into his primer and to learn to forsake the devil and all his 
works.” 
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And again :— 


“Mr. Lilly hath been missing certain days ; some think he hath 
made away himself; others affirm that he is metamorphosed into an 
owle, that sings by daylight and writes all night in a hollow tree ; 
others say he was overtook by an old lame shepherd in the Zodiac, 
mounted on the Dragon’s tail,” etc. 


The Puritans are freely handled in almost every number, 
and it is creditable to the liberality of Cromwell’s government 
that Mercurvus was not suppressed. 


‘To-morrow is a great dispute at the Beare Garden, between a 
Presbyterian Chamber-Maid, who hath challenged an Independent 
Fishwoman to dispute with her about the point of Predestination ” : 


—a discussion which probably came off at a time mentioned 
farther on, “‘ when three tydes flow’d in the New River, and a 
quire of Mermaids were heard to sing wonderfully sweetly by 
Jack Adams of Clerkenwell.” 

The publication was very irregular, and sometimes discon- 
tinued for weeks. At such times we gather from the insinua- 
tions of rival journals that the editor was in the Compter for 
debt. . 

From this time appeared at intervals a succession of comic 
papers, but none of them lived very long. One of the smartest 
was “ Heraclitus Ridens, or a Discourse betwixt Jest and 
Karnest,” published in 1681. This journal assumed the form 
of a dialogue between two interlocutors, Jest and Earnest, and 
was written in the interest of the Court party against the 
Whig papers, who were clamouring against the succession of 
the Duke of York. The editor begins the campaign with the 
following address :— 


“ There’s an honest fellow at St. German’s Fair in France that 
retails wit in pennyworths, and makes a very pretty living on’t, and 
much honester than many who now a days pretend to live by their 
wits : for there you have the best sort of it, if the Proverb speak 
truth, that bought wit is the best. For my part (though I know 
those who are no small fools, who have got God knows what by 
selling of these dear pennyworths) I protest I do not intend to 
make any advantage of you, but only to keep the Trade going in 
this dead time by turning the penny. And if you have not your 
pennyworth of wit, I assure you I’le make it up in Honesty, which 
at this time is so very dear and scarce a Commodity, that some 
think the East India, others the Turkey-Company have trans- 
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ported most of it out of the nation with the Gocd old Gold, as 
being of more Intrinsick value.” 


A few paragraphs will give some idea of the wit of Hera- 
clitus :— 


“ Fie upon him, does not he know De Mortuis nil nisi bonum. 
He might have learn’d the Observation of that proverb from the 
very Fishwives, who never cry stinking Mackrel.” 


Here is the character of a Whig :— 


“ Jest. A true blew right Bromidgham Whig is a certain kind of 
Antimonarchical Animal, parti per pale, Protestant, Jew, Turk, and 
Pagan, the son of a Club, where the Pope’s Toe, the cloven Foot, 
and Mahomet’s Pigeon, and about a hundred fathers more who had 
to do with his mother, the old baggage ycleped the Good Old Cause. 

‘* Harnest. He has the head of a Jesuit, and shall outwit, out- 
plot, outswear, out-equivocate the whole society. 

‘* Jest. He has the heart of a Jew, only something harder. 

‘* Harnest. He has the eye of a: Basilisk. 

“ Jest. He has the tooth of an Asp. 

*“* Karnest. The voice of a Lamb. 

“ Jest. But the jaws of a Wolf. 

“ Earnest. ‘ And his name is Legion.’ ” 


Carolina at this time, was the colony generally selected 
for emigration by the Nonconformists, Heraclitus consequently 
tries to damage it :— 


““T was once at a coffee-house, where a certain collonel com- 
mended the country of Carolina to the skies, but not meeting with 
that belief from his company, which he thought the matter 
deserved, he called in a gentleman who had been there, to attest to 
the truth of what he had said. The ingenious gentleman praised 
the country highly from its situation, fruitfulness, government, etc. 
‘Only ’ (says he) ‘ there’s one fault in’t, that a man is apt to be vermi- 
nous there.’ ‘ That’ (replies the collonel) ‘is easilie holpen, if a man 
do but take care to change his shirts.. ‘Ay’ (quoth the gentle- 
man), ‘ but I can’t think any man in his wits; that has two shirts, 
will go thither.’ ” 


Music and the Drama, as we have seen, were well repre- 
sented in Motteux’s Gentleman’s Journal, but in 1704 a paper 
was established which professed to be almost entirely devoted 
to them. This was The Diverting Post, in the leading feature 
of which we may trace the first idea of the Society Journal. 
The editor takes credit for the novelty of his design, and 
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“Hopes that it may be received amongst Quality, Gentry, 
and others, this being an advertisement of those accidents which 
are for their diversion alone, to wit What forreigners of either 
sex is arrived, famous for vocal or instrumental musick, when and 
where will be an entertainment, and the names of the artists who 
perform in it. What new plays are on the stocks, what persons 
of honour are lately married, and an account of their fortunes, 
etc.” 


The first number announces the approaching opening of 
the new opera-house :— 


“The Play House in the Hay Market (the architect being John 
Vanburgh, Esq.), built by the subscription money of most of our 
nobility, is almost finished, in the meantime two operas translated 
from the Italian by good hands, are setting to musick, one by Mr. 
Daniel Purcel, which is called ‘Orlando Furioso,’ and the other 
by Mr. Clayton ; both operas are to be performed by the best artists 
at the opening of the house.” 


The times, however, do not seem to have been ripe enough 
for an experiment of this kind. The musical intelligence 
gradually fell off, and after a few months the Diverting Post 
transformed its columus into a receptacle for the fugitive 
poetry of the town, becoming the first, and probably also the 
last, periodical written entirely in verse. 

I have endeavoured to’ give some account of the more note- 
worthy of the early periodicals, but within the limits of a 
magazine article, it is of course impossible to do justice to this 
forgotten chapter of our literary annals. The history of the 
newspaper has been written again and again, but that of the 
literary journal, whose influence upon national culture has 
been scarcely less, is yet unattempted. The reader who would 
further investigate this neglected field must not expect to 
bring to light hidden treasures of genius, or rare gems of 
thought, for trouvaille of this kind is seldom to be discovered 
in that which the world has willingly allowed to die, but he 
will be amply rewarded for his pains by many new and curious 
illustrations of contemporary history, and a rich store of the 
picturesque and virile humour which is characteristic of robust 
youth. 

















Che Popular Preaching of the Past. 


BY REV. T. H. L. LEARY, D.C.L. 
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In dealing with the popular preaching of the past, our purpose 
is, without any discussion of the distinctions of churches, and of 
the demarcation of creeds, as we tell, incidentally, the tale of 
its grandest triumphs, to elucidate one, at least, of the most 
latent secrets of its most signal successes, as well as to con- 
template some of its most comic and humorous aspects. Our 
purpose in treating of the comic element in the sermons of the 
past, is, we insist, not to call forth the sneer of pitiful scepti- 
cism, or the scorn of contemptuous profanity, or the idle laugh 
of amused indifferentism, but rather, in the best interests of 
the pulpit, and of religion itself, which we have most at heart, 
to expose something of the supreme and fatal folly of a 
preacher of the cross of the crucified Christ, playing the 
pranks of a mountebank in that sacred place, where he stands 
professedly commissioned by his God, to bring to the immor- 
tal soul of his fellow-creatures the most serious and most 
solemn message that angel or archangel ever brought to earth 
through the gates of glory. If, in sooth, the wisdom of wis- 
dom is justified by her wise children, we venture to hazard an 
opinion that the folly of pulpit folly is most effectively exposed— 
not by argument however close, not by description however 
graphic, not by satire, however cutting and scathing, but by the 
exhibition of the pulpit mountebank himself in his own “ mot- 
Jey.” The cause of Christianity in our days would command a 
fairer and freer field for its progress, we feel convinced, if the 
mountebanks of the modern pulpit would only ponder in the 
calmness and solitude of their studies cn the gross indignities 
cast on the dignity of religion, and the irremovable stumbling- 
block so often placed in the pathway of its serious acceptance 
and appreciation, by the buffoonery of some preachers of the 
past ; or could they only hear with their own ears, some of 
their brother-mountebanks exposing themselves and their 
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folly in the pulpit, to the righteous condemnation of all 
who cannot tolerate the unholy alliance of solemn and 
eternal truth, with blatant buffoonery, under the guise of 
sensationalism. 

It is one of the many triumphs of Christianity that no 
religion has created an eloquence more moving or majestic 
than that of the Christian pulpit ; that no other eloquence has 
so purified and so ennobled the character of society, and so 
regenerated the whole moral being of man, and that no secular 
orator, not even Demosthenes and Cicero, the supreme princes of 
classic oratory, in its most perfect and potent form, has soared 
to heights of moral grandeur and sublimity, has carried captive 
the will, has enchained and charmed the imag*nation, has con- 
vinced the reason, and has stirred to their protoundest depths, 
the feelings of humanity, with the marvellous power which has 
been wielded by the preacher of the cross, in the most brilliant 
and triumphant epochs of Christian oratory. 

The century most marked by the most accomplished gifts 
of eloquence in Christian preaching, combined with the 
highest human culture and genius, is the fourth century 
of the Christian era. The names of Ambrose and Augustine, 
in the Latin Church, and of Basil, the two Gregories (duo 
fulmina belli), and of Cyril and Chrysostom, in the Greek 
Church, have made this period the most memorable in the 
history of the pulpit, previous to the Reformation. By far 
the greatest master of sacred oratory in the church of this 
period was Chrysostom. His was a style moving and 
majestic as the moving majesty of his own thoughts, and 
abounding in the most poeticalimagery, but never too powerful 
for the controlling magic of the mighty enchanter. His pathetic 
and impressive appeals were absolutely unrivalled and irresis- 
tible. At the thunder and the vehemence of his terrible 
denunciations of fashionable sins, the proudest nobles of Con- 
stantinople trembled with emotion, and the tenderness of his 
pathos pierced like an arrow, swift and sure, to the most 
callous of hardened hearts. Gibbon ranks as “‘ models of Attic 
eloquence” the homilies of the “ golden-mouthed orator,” who 
spake in the language, and with the persuasive power of a 
Demosthenes, to the most gifted and cultured people of his 
age. From an imagination stored with the most opulent trea- 
sures of poetry, Chrysostom drew images of transcendent and 
incomparable beauty to lend life and lustre, and palpable 
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form to the truths he wished to bring home to men’s bosoms 
and business, with all the vividness and spirit of a dramatic 
representation ; and this he accomplished with ail the energy 
of a heart on fire with the flames of a devotion the most ardent 
and enthusiastic, and with a mind enlightened with all the 
beams of the Sun of Righteousness, in which it loved to bask. 
In the thousand extant homilies of this king of preachers, and 
this preacher before kings, there is no portion of Christian 
doctrine and duty which is not touched upon and adorned by the 
magic of his touch; there is no vice which is not blasted and 
branded with an everlasting brand by the hghtning of his 
eloquence. Take, as a sample of his scathing eloquence, the 
following imperfect rendering of his exposure of the persecu- 
tions to which his faithfulness had subjected Chrysostom at the 
hands of his enemies :— 


“What have I to dread? Is it death’ But Christ is my 
life, and that I shall gain by death. Is it banishment? But all 
the world and its fulness is the Lord’s. Is it the loss of wealth ? 
But we brought nothing into the world, and can carry nothing out. 
Thus, then, all the terrors of the world are contemptible in my eyes, 
and I can only smile at its good things. Poverty Ido not dread. 
Riches I do not desire. From death I do not shrink, and I only 
desire life so long as I canimprove your souls. But you know why 
I fell. It is because I have not adorned my house with rich 
tapestry. Itis because I have not robed myself in robes of silk. It 
is because I have not flattered the effeminacy and sensuality of 
certain men, nor laid gold and silver at their feet. But why 
need I say more? Jezebel is raising her persecution, and Elias 
must fly ; Herodias is taking her pleasure, and John must be beund 
with chains; the Egyptian wife is telling her lie, and Joseph must 
be thrust into prison. And so, if they banish me, I shall be like 
Elias; if they throw me into the mire, I shall be like Jeremiah ; 
if they plunge me into the sea, I shall be like the prophet Jonah; 
if into the pit, like Daniel; if they stone me, it is St. Stephen that 
I shall resemble. I shall be John, the forerunner, if they cut off my 
head; Paul, if they beat me with stripes; Isaiah, if they saw me 
asunder.” 


St. Chrysostom’s preaching was directed to, and swayed 
all classes with its sovereign power; but the soothing and 
gentle eloquence of St. Basil was directed to the poor work- 
ing men and women of Cesarea, whom he melted to tears, and 
by whom he was almost idolized. At his funeral such was the 
pressure of the crowd to catch a glimpse of the last rites of their 
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beloved preacher, that not a few were crushed to death. The 
sermons of St. Basil, like those of Chrysostom, werecoloured with 
the brightest tintsofa highly poetical imagination, and abounded 
in illustrations drawn from every province of God’s creation, and 
of man’s works and ways. Like his divine Lord, Basil never 
spoke withouta parable. In truth, the capacity of the human 
mind, however uneducated and feeble in its grasp, to appre- 
ciate resemblances is one of its most universal and invariable 
characteristics which all effective preachers have consciously or 
unconsciously turned to account. It alone throws a bridge 
over the otherwise impassable gulf over which mind can travel 
tomind. By such illustrations the preacher will lay hold of 
all classes and ages of hearers; and without these, his sermons 
will be as trees in winter—bare of bloom, and barren of fruit; or 
hke the dry bones of a skeletcn—altogether lifeless and soulless. 

Both Strabo and Lord Bacon regarded eloquence as merely 
poetry stripped of its metrical form. Probably the main secret 
of the success of all eloquence, but more especially of pulpit 
eloquence, is to be traced to the poetical temperament and tone 
of the orator. There is much more truth than the world will at 
first be inclined to believe in the old Roman adage, that the poet 
and the orator are the closest ofkin. With a true insight into 
the most essential qualities of practical theology, Dr. George 
Macdonald, in a recent work, writes: ‘1 know pretty well 
some of our best English writers, of the more practical and 
poetic sort in theology—the two qualities go together.’ ‘The 
pulpit orator, beyond all others, is bound to speak of scrip- 
tural subjects, which are in their very nature most removed from 
the prosaic, drawn as they are from a volume of sublimity at once 
unapproachable and incomparable, the tone and spirit of which 
the preachers’ hearts must catch, if their preaching is to be suc- 
cessful. The most eloquent preachers of all ages have been well 
versed in secular as well as sacred poetry. St. Chrysostom knew 
by heart the most finished masterpieces of Greek poetry. Wesley 
was familiar with almost every passage of Milton and Spenser, 
and strongly recommended their study to other preachers. 
The eloquent Archbishop Sharpe, the most popular preacher 
of his day, declared that he owed his archiepiscopal elevation to 
the study of his Bible and his Shakespeare. Bishop Wilberforce, 
the Chrysostom of his age, if not of his country, was said to have 
studied his Shakespeare, and to have drank deeply from this 
fountain of inspiration. Wolfe, who, to the disgrace of the 
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patrons of the Irish Church, died a curate, was the author of 
the immortal elegy on the death of Sir John Moore, as well as 
the most eloquent and poetical of Irish preachers. The poetical 
gifts of Dr. Newman and Bishop Alexander, two of the greatest 
living preachers, are acknowledged to be of a very high order ; 
while Milman, Heber and Wesley, were all Christian poets, as 
well as Christian preachers. The true preacher is, by instinct, 
always a true poet, and as he glances through creation he 


“Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


In this, the true preachers only follow the footsteps of their 
Divine Master, who loved to place the facts of His divine 
revelation in the light of His divine creation, and made, if we 
may so speak, His kingdom of nature preach the truths of His 
kingdom of grace, as He pointed to the lilies of the field, clothed 
in a beauty which outshone the royal robes of a Solomon in all 
his glory, and to the fowls in the air, fed by the unfailing 
hand of their Creator :— 


“For wisdom dealt with mortal powers, 
When truth in closest words shall fail, 
When truth embodied in a tale, 

Shall enter in at lowly doors.” 


Few preachers have surpassed the singular beauty and 
aptness of illustration which mark the sermons of Michael 
Menot, who died early in the sixteenth century. Take, for 
example, his highly poetical description of those who neglect 
their aged parents :— 


“See the trees flourish and recover their leaves ; it is their root 
that has produced all, but when the branches are loaded with flowers 
and with fruits, they yield nothing to the root. This is an 
image of those children who prefer their own amusements, to game 
away their fortunes, rather than to give to their old parents that 
which they want.” 


The greatest preacher of the Reformation period was 
Latimer, who kindled in the coldest and dullest hearts the flame 
of the holy fire that burned in his own bosom, as he preached 
with rare simplicity of language, the divine truth he illustrated 
with such force and beauty. 

Here is a sample of the plain preaching of Latimer against 
the sins of his age :— 
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“What,” he asks, in attacking the expensive and expansive dress 
of the ladies of his time, “ was her swadlyng cloth wherein holy 
Mary layed the kyng of heaven and earth ? No doubt it was poor 
gere; peradventure it was her kercheefe which she tooke from her 
head, or such like gere; for I think Mary had not much fine gere. 
She was not trimmed up as our women are now-a-dayes. I thinke, 
indede, Mary had never a vardyngalle, for she used no such super- 
fluities as our fine damsells do now-a-dayes, for in the olde tyme 
women were content with honest simple garmentes. Now they have 
found out these roundaboutes, they were not invented then—the 
devill was not so cunnyng to make such gere, he found it out 
afterwarde. Therefore, Mary had itnot. I will say this, and yet not 
judge other bodyes hartes, but only speake after dayly appearaunce 
and experience. No doubt it was nothing but a token of sayre 
pride to weare such vardyngalles, and I therefore thinke that every 
godly women should set them aside.” 


Of Latimer’s highly imaginative powers, which enabled him 
to deal m the allegorical, we give as a specimen a passage but 
little known. He shows that the children of the devil and the 
children of the world are the same, because— 


“The Devil of Envy, his beloved Leman, begat the world, and 
after left it with Discord at nurse; which world, after it had come 
to man’s estate, of mary concubines, had many sons. He was so 
fecund a father, and had gotten so many children of Lady Pride, 
Dame Gluttony, Mistress Avarice, Lady Lechery, and of Dame 
Subtility, that now, hard and scant, can ye find any corner, any kind 
of life, where many of his children be not.” 


One of the most successful preachers in the seventeenth 
century was Westfield, who made the amplest application 
of the parabolical element, to which his signal success was 
assigned. Ina sermon, preached at Bristol in 1644, he com- 


pared tae rich churl or miser to a narrow-mouthed bottle, after 
this fashion :— 


“Tt will receive the-wine or beer that is poured into it without 
any noise at all, but if you turn the bottle upside down, the 
bottom tpwards, it will not let anything out but witha great deal 
of bubbling and rumbling. Thus it is with every worldly man: 
he would quietly, and without any noise or reluctance (if possible), 
suck in the graces of God’s spirit into his heart; but tell him that 
the bottle must first be emptied, that ‘he must sell all he hath and give 
to the poor,’ durus est hic sermo (this is a hard saying), how doth he 
murmur and repine at this, choosing with that profane wretch rather 
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to have his part in Paris than in Paradise. The pleasures of sin for 
a season here in this world, rather than the pleasures which are at 
God’s right hand for evermore.” 

The poetical element in preaching, is embodied in its highest 
and most perfect form in the sermons of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 
Gifted with the voice of an angel, and with language which only 
added to the sweetness of that angelic voice, adorned with 
all the splendours and spoils of a poetical imagination second 
only to that of Shakespeare in its universality of range, and 
armed with every weapon of intellectual power and precision, 
Jeremy Taylor quickened into a new life the deadened and 
dulled conscience of his age, and brought the balm of heaven’s 
sweetest consolation to every wound and sore of the bruised and 
bleeding heart of humanity. In Taylor’s sermons the Muses 
are consecrated to the service of the sanctuary ; they are made 
the handmaids of the Gospel. His poetical imagery is not mere 
ornamentation, for it pleases only to inform, enchants only to 
instruct. His syren sings, but itis the song of the lark that soars 
always upward and sings always heavenward. How periectly are 
the practical and the poetical combined in such images as these : 
“We can call nothing ours, but such things as we are ashamed 
to own, and such as are apt to ruin us. Everything else is the gift 
of God, and for a man to exalt himself thereon is just as if a wall 
on which the sun reflects its glory, should boast itself against 
another which stands in shadow.” What can breathe more of 
the atmosphere of the Sermon on the Mount and of the mount of 
the Muses, than such a passage as this. ‘‘ Is that beast better 
that hath two or three mountains to graze on, than a little bee 
that feeds on dew and manna, and lives on what falls every morn- 
ing from the storehouse of heaven ? Can aman quench his thirst 
better out of a river than a full urn, or drink better from a foun- 
tain, when it is finely paved with marble, than when it swells 
over with the green turf?” There is no need to quote the well- 
known image of the flower with the ‘ bowed head anc broken 
stalk,” in which Taylor sets forth so touchingly the untimely death 
of the young; but it may be remarked that he owes it in she main 
to Virgil’s beautiful lines, which compare the early doom of 
_Euryalus to the flower cut down in the full bloom of its beauty. 

To Virgil, too, we may trace the touching pathos of the 
exquisite passage in which Bishop Taylor paints the father of 
the shipwrecked son, “ thinking of that affectionate kiss which 
is still warm upon the good old man’s cheek ever since he 
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took a kind farewell, and weeping with joy to think how 
blessed he shall be when his beloved boy returns into the 
circle of his father’s arms,” at the very time the son is being 
borne to a watery grave. It is in the eleventh A‘neid we 
find Virgil painting the picture of the young Evander, 
stretched on the bier of death, even while his father is 
offering to the gods his vows and prayers for the sweet and 
longed return of his darling boy. And from the same source 
of inspiration Tennyson has evidently drawn the most touching 
stanzas of his most touching poem :— 


“Oh, father, wheresoever thou be, 
Who pledgest now thy gallant son : 
A shot, ere half thy draught be done, 
Hath stilled the life that beat from thee. 


“ Oh, mother, praying God will save 
Thy sailor! while thy head is bow’d, 
His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave.” 


Southey has transplanted the most beautiful of all his 
images from the paradise of the poet preacher, as in the lines 
of Thalaba :— 

“ Behold the vine! 

I found it a wild tree, whose wanton strength 

Hath swoln into irregular twigs | 
And bold excrescences, 

And spent itself in leaves and little rings, 

So in the flourish of its wantonness 

Wasting the sap and strength 

That should have given forth fruit. 


“ But when I pruned the plant, 
Then it grew temperate in its vain expense 
Of useless leaves, and knotted, as thou see’st, 
Into these full clear clusters, to repay 
The hand that wisely wounded it.”’ 


What is this but Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s perfect par- 
able ?— 


“ For so have I known a lnxuriant vine swell into irregular twigs 
and bold excrescences, and spend itself in leaves and little rings, 
and afford but trifling clusters to the winepress, and a faint return 
to his heart which longed to be refreshed with a full vintage ; but 
when the lord of the vineyard had caused the dressers to cut the 
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wilder plant and make it bleed, it grew temperate in its vain 
expense of useless leaves, and knotted into fair and juicy branches, 
and made account of that loss of blood by the return of fruit.” 


Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, “the Don of Anglican 
preachers,”’ and the Spenser of the English pulpit, united an 
exuberance of invention and a ready fund of the most extensive 
learning, with all the resources “ of the vision and the faculty 
divine ;” poet as he was before a preacher, and still more 
a poet when a preacher. We can only find room for one extract ; 
but it is not unworthy of the genius of the poet who wrote 
‘“‘ Hamlet,” of whose moralising on death it reminds us :— 


“The ashes of an oak in the chimney are no epitaph of that 
oak, to tell me how high or how large that was. It tells me not 
what flocks it sheltered while it stood, nor what men it hurt when 
it fell. The dust of great persons’ graves is speechless too. It 
says nothing, it distinguishes nothing. As soon the dust of a 
wretch whom thou wouldst not, as of a prince, whom thou couldst 
not look upon, will trouble thine eyes if the wind blow it thither ; 
and when a whirlwind hath blown the dust of a churchyard 
into the church, and the man sweeps out the dust of the church into 
the churchyard, who will undertake to sift those dusts again, and 
to pronounce—This is the patrician, this is the noble flour, and 
this the yeomanry, this the plebeian bran ? ” 


No English preachers have moved the masses of their 
heathen countrymen more powerfully than Wesley and White- 
field, upon whose lips tens of thousands of the uneducated 
classes hung with breathless rapture and with an all-absorbing 
interest, and whose followers may now be counted by millions, 
and are found in every quarter and corner of the globe. These 
great preachers spoke to the people in the language of the 
people. ‘They brought the great principles of the Gospel 
home to the minds of their hearers by figures and illustrations, 
the shortest and simplest, always apt, and always affecting, and 
often cast in the true mould of metaphor and genuine poetry. 
‘Take, for example, such an illustration as the following, from a 
forgotten sermon of Whitefield, on the text in [saiah—“ Where- 
fore, glorify ye the Lord in fires,”” where the preacher says— 


“When I was some years ago at Shields, I went into a glass 
house, and standing very attentively, I saw several masses of burning 
glass of various forms. The workman took one piece of glass and 
put it into one furnace, then he put it into a second, then into a 
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third. Iasked him,‘ Why do you pnt that into so many fires?’ 
He answered me, ‘ Oh, sir, the first was not hot enough, nor the 
second, and therefore we put it into the third, and that will make 
it transparent.’ Oh, thought I, does this man put this glass into 
one furnace after another that it may be rendered perfect ? Oh, my 
God, put me into one furnace after another, that my soul may be 
transparent, that I may see God as He is.” 


Of the most eloquent French preachers, the most successful 
and the most gifted with a poetical tone and temperament, was 
Lacordaire. The eloquence of the most eloquent of French 
preachers, such as Bourdeloue, Bossuet, and Massillon, before 
the advent of the “new prophet,” as the Archbishop of Paris and 
all France styled Lacordaire, achieved its grandest, and almost 
its exclusive triumphs amongst the kings, and princes, and 
nobles, and gentry of cultured and fashionable France; but 
Lacordaire it was, who, beyond all others, if not alone, carried 
the minds and the feelings of the masses of Paris along with 
him on the rapid torrent of his irresistible, overmastering 
eloquence. How the thunder of heaven seems to roll through 
such sentences as these :— 


‘“Go, teach all nations. Fear neither the difficulties of foreign 
tongues, nor the differences of manners, nor the power of secular 
governments. Consult not the course of rivers nor the direction of 
mountain ranges: go straight on. Go as the thunder of Him who 
sends you—as the Creative Word went, which carried light into 
chaos—as the eagles go, and the angels.” 


Among Scottish preachers, the most eminent by far were 
Dr. Chalmers and Irving, both amply endowed with the true 
poet’s most potent gifts. Chalmers is the Jeremy Taylor 
of Scotland, abounding as he does in the richest poetical 
imagery, and the choicest poetical diction. His great sermon 
on “ Cruelty to Animals” is one sustained outburst of poetical 
eloquence and eloquent pvetry. ‘Take, for example, the 
touching passage— 


“The lioness robbed of her whelps causes the wilderness to 
ring aloud with the proclamation of her wrongs, and the bird 
whose little household has been stolen, fills and saddens all the 
grove with melodies of deepest pathos! ” 


Here we are reminded of the exquisite lines of Virgil, 
beginning— 
“‘Qualis populea moerens philomela sub umbra,”’ 
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which Thomson has translated in his pathetic picture of the 
nightingale mourning the loss of her brood :— 
‘While all abandoned to despair, she sings 

Her sorrows through the night, and on the bough 

Idle sitting, still at every dying fall 

Takes up again her miserable strain 

Of lonely woe, till wide around the woods 

Sigh to her song and with her wail resound.” 


Take again, for example, Dr. Chalmers’ touching picture of 
the children of a Scottish pastor, obliged to leave the home of 
their birth and their happiness after their father’s death, filled 
as it is with all the fulness of tenderest pathos, and steeped as 
it is in the very poetry of sorrowful emotion, and made all 
the sadder by its contrast with the splendour and joyousness 
of the outer world described :— 


“ With quietness on all the hills, and with every field glowing in 
the pride and luxury of vegetation ; when summer was throwing its 
rich garment over this goodly scene of magnificence and glory, 
they think, in the bitterness of their souls, that this is the last 
summer which they shall ever witness, smiling on the scene which 
all the ties of habit and affection have endeared to them; and 
when this thought, melancholy as it is, is lost and overborne in the 
far darker melancholy of a father torn from their embrace, and a 
helpless family left to find their way unprotected and alone through 
the lowering futurity of this earthly pilgrimage.” 


Chalmers, who was the Tennyson of preachers, coloured his 
elaborated language with the brightest tints of poetry. The 
Muses seem to speak to us in such phrases as “ the autumnal 
clearness of the sky,” ‘the echoing horn,” “‘ the high-breathed 
courser.” Not Tennyson himself was a greater master of all 
the beauties of an elaborate alliterative style than the poetical 
preacher whose sermons abound in such alliterations as “ the 
sweet and softening lustre,” ‘the march and movements of 
God’s administrations,” and “ the perishing of a strayed and 
solitary world.””? But the point in which Chalmers comes into 
closest contact with the poetical spirit of Tennyson is this—he 
not only blended touches of the tenderest grace of external 
nature with touches of the tenderest grace of our common 
humanity in one harmonious picture of pathos, which we 
cannot look upon unmoved, but he deepened the shadows and 
the sorrows of suffering humanity on his Rembrandtesque 
canvas, by placing in closest proximity and in startling con- 
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trast with his darkest delineations the exceeding loveliness of 
external nature in the full blaze of its beauty, in the very 
meridian of its shining splendour. 

Much of Irving’s success as the most popular preacher of 
his day was owing to what we have termed the poetical 
element in preaching. ‘He was,” said Wilson, in “ Old 
Ebony,” “the greatest preacher the world has seen since 
apostolic times.” And here is the “ greatest preacher’s”’ 
poet-like delineation of the character of King David :— 


‘“‘The force of his character was vast, and the scope of his life 
was immense. His harp was full-stringed, and every angel of joy 
and of sorrow swept over the chords as he passed ; but the melody 
always breathed of heaven. And such oceans of affection lay within 
his breast as could not always slumber in their calmness, for the 
hearts of a hundred men strove and struggled together within the 
narrow continent of his single heart. And will the scornful men have 
no sympathy for one so conditioned, but scorn him because he 
ruled not with constant quietness the unruly host of divers natures 
which dwelt within his single soul ? ” 

The comic preacher can bring nothing of either pleasure or 
profit to the serious and reflective soul. The preaching that 
aims at mere amusement, betrays the holiest of all causes 
into the hands of its enemy. What is amusement elsewhere, 
becomes a crime and a sin in the pulpit, when passages of the 
holiest of books, and the most tremendous ‘and transcendent 
verities of religion are soiled for ever by the light touches of 
preachers who handle them in the spirit of wit and jocularity. 
Dean Swift, the greatest wit of his age, wittily and wisely 
advised the clergy of his time to make no attempt at wit in 
their sermons; because, he writes, “ It is near a million to 
one that you have uone, and because too many of the clergy 
make themselves everlastingly ridiculous by attempting it.” 

From the Middle Ages, in which we first come upon the 
comical element in sermons, up to the present day, there has 
been, unhappily, preachers who have disgraced and debased 
the Christian pulpit with these contortions of the Sybil, with- 
out her inspiration, whose sermons remind us indeed of the 
confusion of Babel, without its diversity of languages, and 
whose conceits, at the best, recall the sportive lightning of 
summer, which blazes everywhere, and strikes nowhere. 
When we bear in mind the significant fact that the ‘‘ Man of 
Sorrows” is nowhere recorded to have smiled himself, or called 
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forth the smiles of others, though his language was never 
gloomy, andhis illustrations always plain and homely, we cannot 
but feel that the association of laughter, but still more of what 
is ridiculous, with truths the most sacred and solemn in the 
whole of God’s universe, is utterly abhorrent to, and inconsis- 
tent with, any Christ-like utterance, and any reverent pre- 
sentation of the Gospel in the puipit. When Rowland Hill told 
his congregation at Wapping, that they were “all wapping 
sinners,” and a titter thrilled, like an electric shock, through 
the whole audience, he succeeded, we believe, more in tickling 
their fancy than in arousing their conscience to a sense of sin. 
Preaching in such a comical strain, a jocular preacher of the 
Middle Ages, kept his congregation in convulsions of laughter, 
as he exhorted them to submit themselves to the will and 
direction of the priesthood, taking his text from the words of 
Job: “The oxen are ploughing, and the asses feeding before 
them,” in which he persisted in drawing resemblances between 
the asses and the laity. 

Take, as a specimen of the silly conceits of the ordinary 
medieval preacher, the following story of a monk, who edified 
his audience after this fashion :— 


“The thirty pieces of silver which Judas received for betraying 
his Master, that they were coined by Terah, the father of Abraham ; 
that they passed from Abraham into the hands of Ephron the 
Hittite, and thence to the Ishmaelites, who gave them as the price 
of Joseph, by whose brethren they were expended for the corn of 
Egypt. By some means or other Moses got possession of them, 
and gave them to a Queen of Sheba, a descendant of whom presented 
them to Solomon. Nebuchadnezzar, of course, seized them when 
he took Jerusalem. From him they passed to an Arabian king, his 
ally; from which Arabian king the eastern magi descended, who 
made an offering of them to the blessed Virgin; she put them into 
the treasury, from whence they were taken to pay Judas.” 


Another preacher, a little more practical, dwelling on the 
legion of devils which entered the swine of Gadara, went on to 
show that a rich man, possessed of the demon of selfishness, 
was like the swine. All other domestic animals, he argued, 
were of some use to their fellow-creatures in their life-time, 
and all of them were missed and regretted at their death. 
The faithful dog, for example, guarded the house, the cat caught 
the mice, the horse worked all his life for his master’s benefit, 
the cow and the goat too gave milk, and these were all more 
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or less regretted when they died, and were of profit while they 
lived ; but the swine, wallowing in its mire, did nothing but sleep 
and make much dirt, and consume all it could in its lazy life, and 
was not the slightest use, but rather a noisome nuisance and 
burden while it lived, and only profitable when it died, like 
the selfish rich man, who consumed all on himself, and was 
profitable only to his heirs, and would “cut up” well amongst 
them. 

Ata period such as the present, when the subject of the 
Confessional shares so ample a proportion of popular attention, 
the following extract from a sermon on the Confessional by 
Jean Raulin, in 1444, which we give in the words of Mr. 
Baring Gould, may not be without interest, in illustration of 
medizeval preaching in the comic aspects :— 


‘“‘The beasts were once determined to keep Lent strictly, and 
to begin by making their confessions. The Lion was appointed 
Confessor. First to be shriven came the Wolf, who, with expres- 
sions of remorse, acknowledged himself a grievous sinner, and con- 
fessed that he had—yes, he had—once eaten a lamb. 

““¢ Any extenuating circumstances ?’ asked the Lion. 

**¢ Well, yes, there were,’ quoth the Wolf; ‘ for the mother who 
bore me, and my ancestors from time immemorial, have been notable 
lamb-eaters, and “ what's born in the bone comes out in the flesh.” ’ 

**¢ Quite so,’ said the Confessor; ‘your penance is this—say 
one Paternoster.’ 

“The next to approach the tribunal of penance was the Fox, 
with drooping tail, a lachrymose eye, and humble gait. 

“¢*T have sinned, father,’ began Reynard, beating his breast ; 
‘I have sinned grievously through my own fault. I—I—I—yes, I 
did once eat a hen.’ 

“¢ Any extenuating circumstances ?’ asked the Lion. 

““¢Two,’ replied the penitent. ‘I must say the fault was not 
quite my own. The hen was grossly fat, and it roosted within 
reach. Now, had she been an ascetic, and had she gone to sleep in 
some tree, I should never have touched her, I assure you, father.’ 

“<There is some truth in that,’ said the Confessor; ‘say, as 
penance, one Paternoster.’ 

«“ Next came the Donkey, hobbling up to the confessional, and 
her broken ee-yaws could be heard from quite a distance. For 
some time the poor brute was so convulsed with sobs that not a 
word she said could be distinguished. At last she gulped forth 
that she had sinned in three things. 

“¢ And what are they?’ asked the Lion, gruflly. 

“<QOh, father, first of all, as I went along the roads I found 
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grass and thistles in the hedges ; they were so tempting, that—that 
—that—ee-yaw, ee-yaw !’ 

““* Go on,’ growled the Lion; ‘you ate them; you committed 
robbery. Vile monster! I shudder at the enormity of your crime.’ 

“ * Secondly,’ continued the Donkey, ‘ as I came near a monas- 
tery, one summer’s day, the gates were wide open to air the 
cloisters ; impelled by curiosity, I—I—I—just ventured to walk in, 
and I think I may have somewhat befouled the pavement.’ 

“* What!’ exclaimed the Confessor, rising in his- seat, and 
shaking his mane, ‘enter the sanctuary dedicated to religion !— 
you, a female—knowing that it is against the rules of the order 
that none but males should intrude; and then, too, that little cir- 
cumstance about the pavement! Go on,’ said the Lion, grimly. 

‘“‘* Qh, father,’ sighed the poor penitent, ‘the holy monks were 
all in chapel, and singing the office. They sang so beautifully that 
my heart was lifted up within me, and at the close of a Collect my 
feelings overcame me, and I tried to say Amen, but produced only 
an ee-yaw,! which interrupted the service, and hindered the devo- 
tion of the monks.’ 

“< Horrible!’ cried the Lion, his eyes flashing with pious zeal, 
his hair bristling with virtuous indignation, ‘monster steeped in 
crime, is there any penance too great to inflict on you? [——.’ 
The reader may guess what became of the helpless beast.”’ 


The drollest and most comical of all comical sermons on 
record is one but little known, preached by a barefooted and 
barefaced Augustine monk, in 1669, named Sand-Clara, im- 
perial court preacher to Leopold I., Emperor of Germany, who 
appears to have been the last sovereign who kept a fool at court. 
The sermon is on the Prodigal Son, and here is an extract :— 


“Of what country the Prodigal Son was is not precisely known, 
but I believe he was an Irishman. What his name was is not 
generally understood, but I believe it was Malefacius. From what 
place he took his title (seeing he was a nobleman) has not yet 
been discovered ; but I believe it was Maidsberg, or Womenham. 
What was his device in his coat-of-arms no one has described, but 
I believe it was a sow’s stomach in a field vera. 

“This chap travelled with well-larded purse through various 
countries and provinces, and returned no better, but rather worse. 
So it often happens still that many a noble youth has his travels 
changed to travails. Not seldom, also, he goes forth a good German, 
and returns a bad Haman. What honour or credit is it to the 
noble river Danube that it travels through different lands, through 
Suabia, Bavaria, Austria, Hungary, and at last unites with a sow! 
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The pious Jacob saw, in his journey, a ladder to heaven; but, alas! 
many of our quality find, in their journeys, a ladder into hell. If, 
now-a-days, a man travel not, he is called Jack-in-the-Corner, and 
one who has set up his rest behind the stove. But, tell me, dear 
half Germans (for whole Germans you have long ceased to be), is 
it not true? Ye send your sons out that they may learn strange 
vices at great cost in stranger lands, when with far less expense 
they might be acquiring virtues at home. They return with no 
more point to them than they went out, except that they bring 
home some new fashion of point lace. They return no more gallant, 
unless it be that gallant comes from the French galant. They 
return more splendidly clad; but good habits were better than to 
be finely habited. New-fashioned hats, new-fashioned periwigs, 
new-fashioned collars, new-fashioned coats, new-fashioned breeches 
new-fashioned hose, new-fashioned shoes, new-fashioned ribbons, 
new-fashioned buttons, also new-fashioned consciences, creep into 
our beloved Germany through your travels. Your fool’s frocks 
change, too, with every moon, and soon the tailors will have to 
establish a university, and take doctors’ degrees, and afterwards 
bear the title of right reverend doctors of fashion. 

“Tf I had all the new fashions of coats for four-and-twenty 
years, I would almost make a curtain before the sun with them, so 
that men should go about with lanterns in the day-time. At least, 
I should undertake to hide all Turkey with them, so that the 
Constantinopolitans should think their Mohammed was playing 
blind-the-cat with them. An old witch, at the request of King 
Saul, called the prophet Samuel from the dead, that he might 
know the result of his arms. It will soon come to pass that people 
will want to call from the dead the identical tailor and master who 
made the beautiful Esther’s garments when she was so well- 
pleasing in the eyes of Ahasueras. .... 

“So the Prodigal Son learnt but little good in foreign lands. 
His doing was wooing, his thinking was drinking; his Latin was 
Proficiat; his Italian, Brindisi; his Bohemian, Sasdravi; his 
German, Gesenets-Gott. Iu one word, he was a goodly fellow, 
always mellow; a vagrant, a bacchante, an amant, a truhant, a 
distillant, etc. Now, he had wasted his substance in foreign pro- 
vinces, and torn his conscienee to tatters as well as his clothes. 
He might, with truth, have said to his father what the brothers of 
Joseph said, without truth, to Jacob, when they showed him the 
bloody coat, ‘Fera pessima,’ etc. ‘ An evil beast hath devoured him.” 
An evil beast devoured the Prodigal Son; an evil beast, the golden 
eagle; an evil beast, the golden griffin; an evil beast, the golden 
buck; an evil beast, the golden bear. These tavern-beasts reduced 
the youngster to that condition, that his breeches were as trans- 
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parent as a fisherman’s net, his stomach shrunk together like an 
empty bladder, and the mirror of his misery was to be seen on the 
sleeve of his dirty doublet, etc. And now, when the scamp had 
got sick of the swine diet, more wholesome thoughts came into his 
mind, and he would go straight home to his old father, and seek a 
favourable hearing at his feet; in which he succeeded according to 
his wish. And his own father fell quite lovingly on the neck of the 
hard vacatos, for which a rope would have been fitter. Yea, he was 
introduced with special joy and jubilee into the paternal dwelling, 
sudden preparations were made for a feast, kitchen and cellar were 
put in requisition, and the best and fattest calf must be killed in a 
hurry, and cooked and roasted. Away with the rags and tatters! 
and hurrah for the velvet coat, and the prinked-up hat, and a gold 
ring! Bring on your fiddlers! dllegro!” 


The Presbyterian pulpit eloquence of the seventeenth 
century, often substituted rant for vigour, and coarseness and 
buffoonery for simplicity and searchingness. John Simple was a 
preacher of this stamp, who dwelt on the day of judgment in 
this startling style :— 

“ Sirs, this will be a terrible day ; we'll all be there, and in the 
throng, I, John Simple, will be, and all of you will stand at my 
back. Christ will look to me, and, He will say,‘ Who is that 
standing there?’ I'll say again, ‘Yea, even as ye kenn’d not, 
Lord.’ He’ll say, ‘I know, thou’s honest John Simple; draw near, 
John. Now, John, what good service have ye done to Me on earth ? ’ 
‘IT have brought hither a company of blue bonnets for you, Lord.’ 
‘Blue bonnets, John? What is become of the brave hats, the silks, 
and the satins, John?’ I'll tell, ‘I know not, Lord ; they went a 
gait of their own.’ ‘ Well, honest John, tliou and thy blue bonnets 
are welcome to Me; come to My right hand, and let the devil take 
the hats, the silks, and the satins.’”’ 


Some of the American preachers of the past have delivered 
serinons more startling than edifying, and have condescended to 
singular tricks to arrest and take the attention of the audience. 

Lorenzo Dow, one of these preachers, it is said, was on his 
way to preach in South Carolina, under a large spruce tree, 
when he overtook a coloured lad who was blowing a long tin 
horn, and could send forth a blast with rise, and swell, and 
cadence, which waked the echoes of the distant hills. 


“ Calling aside the blower, Dow said to him, ‘ What’s your name, 
sir?’ 

“< My name—Gabriel, sir,’ cried the brother in ebony. 

«“¢ Well, Gabriel, have you been to Church Hill ?’ 
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*“* Yes, massa, I’se been dar many a time.’ 

““* Do you remember a big spruce pine tree on that hill ?’ 

“Qh, yes, massa, I knows dat pine.’ 

“Did you know that Lorenzo Dow had an appointment to 
preach under that tree to-morrow ?’ 

**<Oh, yes, massa, everybody knows dat.’ 

“* Well, Gabriel, I am Lorenzo Dow, and if you'll take your 
horn and go to-morrow morning, and climb up into that pine tree 
and hide yourself among the branches, before the people begin to 
gather, and wait there till I call your name, and then blow such a 
blast with your horn as I heard you blow a minute ago, I'll give 
youadollar. Will you do it Gabriel ? ’ 

“©¢ Yes, massa, I takes dat dollar.’ 

“‘ Gabriel, like Zaccheus, was hid away in the tree top in due time. 
An immense concourse of persons, of all sizes and colours, assembled 
at the appointed hour, and Dow preached on the judgment of the 
last day. By his power of description, he wrought the multitude 
up to the opening of the scenes of the resurrection and grand assize, 
at the call of the trumpet peals which were to wake the sleeping 
nations. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘suppose, my dying friends, that this 
should be the hour. Suppose you should hear, at this moment, the 
sound of Gabriel’s trumpet?’ Sure enough at that moment the 
trump of Gabriel sounded. The women shrieked, and many 
fainted ; the men sprang up and stood aghast; some ran; others 
fell and cried for mercy; and all felt fora time, that the judgment 
was set, and the books were opened. Dow stood and watched the 
drifting storm, till the fright abates, and some one discovered the 
coloured angel who had caused the alarm, quietly perched on a limb 
of the old spruce, and wanted to get him down to whip him, and 
then resumed his theme, saying, ‘I forbid all persons from touching 
that boy up there. If a coloured boy with a tin horn can frighten 
you almost out of your wits, what will ye do when you shall hear 
the trumpet thunder of the archangel? How will ye be able to 
stand in the great day of the wrath of God?’”’ 


One of the drollest of American preachers was James Axley, 
of Tennessee. Puns and personalities were the most marked 
features of his ministration in the pulpit. Here is a specimen 
of his pungent personality :— 

‘“‘ It may be a very painful duty, but it is a very solemn one, for 
a minister of the Gospel to reprove vice, misconduct, and sin, when- 
ever and wherever he see it. But especially is this his duty on 
Sundays at church. That is a duty I am now about to attend to. 

**« And now,’ continued the reverend speaker, pointing with his 
long finger in the direction indicated, ‘that man sitting out yonder 
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behind the door; who got up and went out while the brother was 
preaching, stayed out as long as he wanted to, got his boots full of 
mud, came back and stamped the mud off at the door, making all 
the noise he could, on purpose to disturb the attention of the con- 
gregation, and then took his seat, that man thinks Imeanhim. No 
wonder that he does. It doesn’t look as if he had been raised in the 
white settlements, does it, to behave that way at meeting? Now, 
my friend, I’d advise you to learn better manners before you come 
to church next time. But I don’t mean him.’” 

“And now ” (again pointing at his mark) “ that little girl sitting 
there, about half-way of the house. I should judge her to be about 
sixteen years old. That’s her, with the artificial flowers on the 
outside of her bonnet and the inside of her bonnet. She has a 
breast-pin on, too” (they were very severe on all superfluities of 
dress) —‘‘ she that was giggling and chattering all the time the 
brother was preaching, so that even the old sisters in the neighbour- 
hood couldn’t hear what he was saying, though they tried to. She 
thinks I mean her. I’m sorry from the bottom of my heart for 
any parents that have raised a girl to her time of day, and haven’t 
taught her how to behave when she comes to church. Little girl, 
you have disgraced your parents as well as yourself. Behave 
better next time, won’t you? But L don’t mean her.” 


Thus did he proceed, pointing out every man, woman, or 
child who had in the slightest deviated from a befitting line 
of conduct, characterizing the misdemeanour, and reading 
sharp lessons of rebuke. 

Judge White was all this time sitting at the end of the 
front seat, just under the speaker, enjoying the old gentle- 
man’s disquisition to the last degree, twisting his neck around, 
to note if the audience relished the ‘‘ down-comings” as 
much a3 he did, rubbing his hands, smiling and chuckling 
inwardly. Between his teeth and his cheek was a monstrous 
quid of tobacco, which, the better he was pleased the more 
he chewed; the more he chewed the more he spat; and 
behold the floor bore witness to the results. At length the 
old gentleman straightens himself up, to his full height, and 
continues, with great gravity :-~ 


“ And now I reckon you want to know who I do mean. I 
mean, that dirty, nasty, filthy tobacco-chewer, sitting at the end 
of that front seat”’ (his finger, meanwhile, pointing true as the 
needle to the pole). ‘See what he has been about! Look at 
those puddles on the floor; a frog wouldn’t get into them. Think 
of the tails of the sisters’ dresses being dragged through that muck.” 
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The crestfallen judge averred that he never chewed any 
more tobacco in church. 

No pun, we maintain, should ever find a place in the pulpit. 
Such freaks of the playful fancy, however innocent, go far to 
paralyse the effects of the most powerful appeal. One of the 
most eloquent sermons of ihe late Canon Melville was spoiled 
by the following hitherto unpublished punning and pungent 
reply from the pulpit to the suggestions of certain ladies, 
who had tendered the preacher advice which he had neither 
asked nor appreciated. ‘‘ We protest,’ exclaimed the Canon, 
“against females stepping out of their sphere, and entering 
the arena of theological controversy. For my part, I never 
will consent to submit to be dictated to by any conclave of 
muslin (muzzling) divines.” 

The late Rowland Hill was notorious for his pulpit witticisms. 
Of those less known we give the following: On the occasion 
of a collection, he shouted aloud, “There is a perpetual frost 
in the pockets of some wealthy people. As soon as they 
put their hands into them, they are frozen, and unable to 
draw out their purses. Had I my way I would hang all 
misers ; but the reverse of the common mode. I would hang 
them up by the heels, that their money might run out of their 
pockets, and make a famous scramble for you to pick up and 
put in the plate.” 

On a wet day, when a number of persons ‘took shelter 
in his chapel during a heavy shower, while he was in the 
pulpit, he said, ‘‘ Many people are greatly blamed for making 
their religion a cloak, but I do not think those are much better 
who make it an wmbrella.” 

When he was told he did not preach to the elect, upon 
an early opportunity in the pulpit, he said, “I don’t know 
them, or I would preach to them. Have the goodness to 
mark them with a bit of chalk, and then I'll talk to them. 
Idon’t like those mighty fine preachers,” he said, “who so 
beautifully round off all their sentences that they are sure 
to fall off the sinners’ conscience.-.Never mind breaking 
grammar,” he said to his co-pastor, Theophilus Jones, “if the 
Lord enables you to break the poor sinner’s heart.” 

Into the mooted question of the relative value of the written 
and the unwritten sermon, we have no desire to enter, but 
on this question, as well as on the most profitable way of 
hearing sermons, whether written or unwritten, we conclude 
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by quoting the quaint sayings of two very quaint old divines, 
who well deserve to be better known—Fenesca and Gurroll, 
The latter tells us, in his own delightfully droll fashion :— 


‘“‘There is as much difference between a sermon in a pulpit, and 
printed in a book, as between milk in the warmest breast and in a 
sucking bottle, yet what it loseth in the lively taste is recompensed 
by the convenience of it. The book may be had at hand when the 
preacher cannot. And such is the chief end of printing, that as 
the bottle and the spoon is used when the mother is sick or out of 
the way, so is the book, to quiet the Christian and stay his stomach 
in the absence of the ordinance ; yet he that readeth sermons and 
good books at home, to save his pains of going to hear, is a thief 
to his soul ina religious habit; he consents for his ease but not 
for his profit ; he eats cold meat when he may have hot; he hazards 
the losing the benefit of both by continuing of one, offering sacri- 
fice for sacrifice, in robbing God of one duty to pay Him another.” 


Jn a sermon by the picturesque Ienesca, we come upon 
the following pithy and significant little parable :— 


“Many men take no pleasure, or care any further for them 
than to look upon them, to smell them, and have them in their 
hands; but the bees draw from them both honey and wax, and 
the skilful apothecary maketh many medicines of them, against 
divers and sundry diseases. Thus many hear sermons only for 
their pleasure, for the elegancy of their style, delicacy of the 
words, smoothness of the language, and gracefulness of the delivery. 
This is but to make a nosegay to smell for a while, and cast 
soon after into a corner—to hear the Word gladly, but in time of 
temptation to fall away. 


We cannot conclude better than by commending the 
wisdom of such words to all who go to hear sermons with 
a view to criticise the preacher. 











Gool Haunts in the Htalian Highlands. 


BY EVELYN CARRINGTON. 
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To most English people, even to most English tourists, the 
announcement that you are going to Italy to escape from the 
heat, sounds in literal contradiction to all rhyme and reason. 
It remains yet to be realized that in that fortunate land, winter 
in summer may be found no less than summer in winter. The 
Italians have long been aware that, without passing the borders 
of the paese ld dove il si suona, they could get a taste of an 
Arctic climate, and, for at all events a considerable time, they 
have shown themselves eager to profit by the chance. I am 
not sure they are not to be credited with having been the first 
to discover the delight of breathing a pure mountain air at the 
moment when the heat of the plains becomes intolerable. 
Hundreds of years before Rousseau and De Sénancourt brought 
the Alps into fashion, Folgore da San Geminiano had pointed 
to an Alpine valley as the ideal theatre of an August holiday. 
On the other hand, the Italians have been taxed with being 
somewhat behindhand in appreciation of mountain beauty—a 
fact which, if it really exists, offers an analogy to the inadequate 
impression very commonly made on Anglo-Indians by the 
grand scenes in “the hills,” where they seek life-restoring 
breezes, and again to the incredible blindness that afflicts a 
large portion of our health-hunting countrymen on the Riviera, 
who go and come away in great numbers without exploring or 
hardly recognizing its wealth of loveliness. Can it be that the 
ordinary traveller, of whatsoever nationality, is very slow, if left 
to himself, in observing the beautiful in nature, and that when 
he visits a place with the avowed purpose of deriving benefit from 
its air and its climate, he is apt pretty much to confine his 
observations to the action of these upon his own valuable 
organization ? 

The winterer at Mentone who chances to be blest with a 
more adventurous spirit than the apathetic flock of wingless 
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swallows alluded to above, does not soon forget the January or 
March morning when, on strolling to the crest of one of the 
neighbouring hills, he was startled by the sudden revelation of 
an array of hoary-headed giants, whose presence he had not in 
the least suspected. Those giants are the mountains which 
divide Piedmont from the sea. I remember seeing them once 
in an autumnal sunset, as I stood on the terrace of the Superga ; 
they did not then appear white, but amethyst, and my eyes, 
dazed by the glory of Monte Rosa’s glaciers, instinctively 
turned to their softer tints for relief. I could discern, with 
perfect distinctness, the dip in the sky-line that marks the 
passage of the Tenda road—the conventional boundary between 
Alp and Appenine. Looked at from this side, the giants seem 
giants no longer, for the towering cone of Monviso and the 
enormous altitudes of the Pennine range dwarf their size. 
Nevertheless, I felt an unabated desire to know more of them, 
and when in 1876 there was a debate as to what should be the 
first stage of our autumn wanderings, my vote was given in 
favour of the Bagni di Valdieri in the heart of the Maritime 
Alps. 

Some sacrifice of principle was involved in this proceeding. 
It has always been my custom, when travelling in Switzerland 
and the adjacent countries, to keep to what may be called the 
High Level—to select such stations as the Riffel, Trafoi, St. 
Moritz, Macugnaga, Davos-Dorfli—all places over 5000 feet 
above the sea. Now Valdieri was stated to be only 4420. 
But if not particularly high, it was, at least according to report, 
unmistakably cool, and coolness was the thing of all others 
that we were just then wishing for. On the 14th of August— 
the date of our flight—the thermometer registered 85° in the 
shade. LHighty-five degrees in the shade in England means 
suffocation. There was not a bit of life left in anybody, except 
in the bees that hummed amongst the lime blossoms with a 
vigour which was positively irritating. Next morning, in 
Paris, matters were no better: the holiday folk declared that 
so unendurable a Féte de l’Assomption had not been known 
for years. At Turin, on the day following, the heat was the 
absorbing topic of conversation. In the course of the afternoon 
we reached Cuneo, where we engaged a carriage to take us to 
the Bagni di Valdieri. We started at six or seven o’clock. 
Our progress was considerably retarded at the Valdieri vil- 
lage, where we changed horses for mules; in the little inn, they 
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were celebrating the Festa of San Rocca with music and 
dancing, and no wonder if our driver could not immediately 
tear himself away from such attractions. Meanwhile it grew 
dusk, and there was every promise of a regular ebony Italian 
night. Atlength we got under weigh, and set out on what 
seemed to us an interminable journey. The darkness momen- 
tarily increased : we could soon see nothing but the faintest 
outline of black mountain profiles, which looked as if they 
were nodding over our heads. We heard a noise which 
betrayed the vicinity of atorrent. It was now that it began 
to get cool—to speak frankly, a great deal cooler than we had 
bargained for. An icy wind blew up—I never felt a blast off 
glaciers more keen. ‘The mules came to a dead standstill on 
and off—apparently impeded by the gusts—at points which a 
sort of intuition told you, were on the edge of precipices. 
My companion fell asleep; for my part, I was rather more 
wide awake than usual. I confess that I almost doubted if we 
should reach our destination at all. Suddenly I espied lights 
in the neighbourhood, and I said to myself, “ This is it.” But 
I was wrong; the lights came from Sant’ Anna, the king’s 
hunting-lodge. A long while after, we drew up and were 
informed that we had actually arrived. In the glimmer of tke 
blue carriage-lamps, we saw a vast prison-like edifice, showing 
no outward signs of being inhabited. The voice of the torrent 
was deafening, the wind resembled the blade of a knife. Poor 
changeable human creatures, we were well nigh regretting the 
heat under the English limes. Reiterated knocking brought 
two somnolent individuals to the door. We had been assured 
at Cuneo that we should get to the Baths “in very good 
time.” [ am afraid the unfortunate waiters, roused out of 
their beds to receive us, thought half-past one a.m. a very bad 
time indeed for the arrival of visitors. They stared at us, as if 
they had an idea that we might be escaped lunatics, but they 
were very civil and obliging in spite of it, and we were promptly 
escorted along stone passages, up stone staircases, into stone 
whitewashed bedrooms. ‘These apartments were furnished 
with strict simplicity, and the temperature within doors was 
not much higher than it was without. It would not be true, 
to say that our first impressions of Valdieri were altogether 
couleur de rose ; however, a stationary night’s rest, after fifty- 
six hours of journeying, would have been welcome even under 
far worse circumstances than those in which we were placed. 
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The first thing we did in the morning was to make out 
where we were. ‘he position of the Kurhaus is ina narrow— 
too narrow—valley, through which the river Gesso dashes and 
rolls with a force that would scarcely discredit the Rhine at 
Thusis. Over the bridge, on the opposite bank of the river, 
are the dépendances of the old Kurhaus, and multitudinous 
mineral springs—of which more anon. It began to rain before 
we had carried our investigations very far, and our spirits were 
still somewhat low, when they were cheered by the arrival of 
an Italian friend, whom we had arranged to meet at Valdieri. 
“ You are come by telegraph,” he said, when he heard the time 
of our departure from England. He himself had travelled at 
a quick rate, information as to our movements having only 
reached him the previous afternoon, when he was at Pegh, 
near Genoa. ‘This will give a notion of the extreme accessi- 
bility of Valdieri from the much-frequented coast. 

The Stabilimento is managed entirely on the-Italian system. 
There are no female servants. Breakfast is at ten, dinner at 
five. ‘The cookery—under the direction of the ex-chef of the 
Albergo d’Europa at Turin—is also thoroughly Italian, and 
none the worse for that. If we divest ourselves of a few 
foolish prejudices, potato salad, polenta prepared in various 
ways, and other such unhackneyed dishes, will prove a not 
unwelcome change, after the perpetual sameness of the menus 
at the big caravansaries, on the highways of the Continent. 
Polenta, the favourite dish of the king, is not wholesome as 
a staff of life. In Lombardy, where the peasants live upon it, 
they are subject to lamentable diseases. One of these com- 
plaints is very singular: the first symptom amounts to little 
more than an abnormal whiteness of the nails; later the 
sufferer, most often a woman, is seized by an uncontrollable 
desire to plunge into water, and, in the endeavour to gratify her 
mad longing, she almost inevitably drowns herself. But taken 
in small quantities, and with other nourishment, the maize flour 
isa good and exceedingly satisfying food. I ought to have 
added, in enumerating the meals, the cup of caffé-nero unfail- 
ingly sipped after dinner under the porticoes looking on the 
road and river; in fine weather no doubt an agreeable custom, 
but when one of the guests at the Stabilimento happens to be 
a heavy cloud, it did not strike us asso delightful. What with 
the cold moisture from above, and the hot moisture from below 
—namely, from the sulphurous springs over the way—the 
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colonnade is converted into a kind of chilly Turkish bath. Yet 
the visitors do not mind it, nor does it do them any harm ; 
probably the elevation of the place, though not great, is a safe- 
guard against influenza. ‘Besides,’ observed our friend, as 
we talked the subject over, ‘‘ in this country, people are not so 
liable to catch cold as in yours.” It may be so as regards the 
natives, but the remark does not hold good when applied to 
foreigners, for every year one hears of serious bronchial and 
inflammatory attacks, contracted by pleasure-seekers in the 
snnny south. Perhaps, however, these maladies are due, not so 
much to indulging in seemingly rash acts performed by Italians, 
as to wilful transgression of the simple hygienic rules which 
are by them diligently obeyed. ‘Ihe northerner in Italy has a 
tendency to over-exert himself in the heat, to stay out at sun- 
set without putting on an extra wrap, to wear, at all hours, too 
thin clothing—to do a hundred and fifty other things which 
no sane Italian would think of doing. He persistently refuses 
to acknowledge the obvious fact, that to do at Rome as do the 
Romans, is the safest, as well as infinitely the most sensible, law 
the traveller can follow. 

When the black coffee is consumed, most of the ladies 
retire to change their dresses. No Trouville or Biarritz 
extravagances are in vogue at Valdieri, the common stuff ‘or 
brown holland garment of the daytime is replaced by a quiet 
black silk, and that is all. The company then repairs to the 
ball-room, which presents a truly astonishing contrast to the 
rest of the building. Instead of bare walls and sanded flag- 
stones, we have here a polished floor, comfortable lounges, a 
grand pianoforte—in a word, all the luxuries of civilisation. 
First, there is generally some music, executed ina style not to be 
despised, and listened to with marked attention. Much as has 
been said in an opposite sense, it is my belief that an audience 
of well-bred Italians is ordinarily quite as attentive as an 
English audience composed of persons belonging to the same 
class. ‘Then comes the dancing—carried on after a manner so 
graceful and unaffected, that it is impossible not to compare it 
with something of shame to the “ Liverpool lurches,” and like 
vulgarities tolerated by polite society at home. One evening 
was wound up by the cotillon, conducted with much spirit by 
a young naval officer, who had donned his uniform in honour 
of the functions imposed upon him by common consent. The 
navy, by the by, is the pet service in Italy—a widely different 
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state of things to that which prevails in France, if what is said 
by officers of the French navy is correct. At about half: past 
ten, the soirée in the Valdieri Casino is brought to a close, and 
the guests go to rest. 

The morning brings with it less delectable occupations to 
those of the visitors who are come for the cure. The old 
hallucination that medical treatment was efficacious exactly in 
proportion as it was unpleasant, has not completely died out 
with the believers in mineral waters, and, judged from this 
standpoint, the cure at Valdieri must be admitted to rank very 
high. ‘The “ Cures”? would be a more appropriate term, for 
there are haif-a-dozen treatments to choosefrom. Youcan have 
electric shocks, you can try hydropathy, you can drink at the 
source water impregnated with sulphur, magnesia, iron, etc., 
you can take mud baths, you can get into a hole like a tomb, 
and be steamed in a stifling vapour, and you can undergo the 
application of the Muffa. The Muffa is the crowning glory of 
the curative resources of Valdiem. ‘Till recently the learned 
were undecided as to whether it appertained to the 
mineral, animal, or vegetable kingdom. Fantoni, who raised the 
question of its origin in his dissertations De Thermis Valderianis 
(published at Geneva in 1725), was inclined to treat it as a 
mere deposit; but while it has been proved to absorb the 
mineral constituents of the water under which it forms, the 
theory that they are the sole agents in its production has long 
since exploded. Nor are the insects, with which it abounds, 
now allowed to be its authors, although these remarkable 
creatures, that are no way inconvenienced by a temperature of 
135° Fahr., must perforce have a powerful influence on its final 
development. It is by the botanists that the Muffa has been 
claimed and adopted, and from them it has received the 
designation of ‘‘ Leptothrix Valderia—a cryptogamic plant.” 
Imagine a slimy, squashy substance, which varies in colour 
from lighter to darker red, and from dirty yellow to green, 
growing upon rocks scored by the incessant trickle of hot 
mineral water, and you will have an accurate conception of 
the appearance of the Leptothrix Valderia. It should be 
applied hot tosthe ailing limb, and may be kept on an hour or 
more. Its action resembles that of a blister or mustard plaster. 
After it is taken off a tepid or douche bath is recommended. 
The application is asserted to work wonders in cases of neu- 
ralgia and old wounds, The rickety editice called I] Paradiso, 
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which contains the holes designed for vapeur baths, used to be 
reserved for the accommodation of noble invalids, and in its day 
it has sheltered many kings and princes of the reigning family. 
A room is shown that was frequently occupied by Carlo 
Alberto. To keep up the royal associations of the Baths, the 
company, by whom the new Stabilimento was built, asked Victor 
immanuel to lay the foundation stone, a request he willingly 
complied with. 

The Rocca del Mat and the Rocca dell’ Argentera, both over 
ten thousand feet in height, and the latter reckoned the 
monarch of the Maritime Alps, may be ascended from Valdieri. 
For less aspiring persons there is no lack of pretty walks. A 
popular object for a stroll is a large block of stone known as 
the tomb of the enchanter Merlin. I have not been able to 
ascertain much about the Italian Merlin, to whom tradition 
assigns this rock for sepulchre. The vague legend tells of a 
very wise and good man—nine-tenths of the “ enchanters ” of 
old legends were probably men of science born before their 
age—who had fathomed all nature’s mysterious lore, and who 
was full of ineffable solicitude for the welfare of humanity. 
At one time he was a slave in the Kast, but afterwards he 
returned to Italy, and lost his heart to a heartless lady of high 
birth and great position, who made a game of his knowledge 
and of his love, and who held him in bondage until, unlike the 
Merlin of the Arthurian cycle, lie broke through the chains of 
his passion, and fled to these valleys, where he ended his days 
in doing good to his fellow mortals; 1t would be interesting to 
trace the genesis of this story. A ramble that pleased us much 
was the excursion to Vallasco. Ascending a wild glen, down 
which the torrent brawls between mountains patched with 
unmelting snow, from whose crags falls the sweet tinkling of 
the bells of scarce visible cows, you pass into a broader track 
of fertile pasturage. The air on this little upland has the true 
exhilarating quality of Alpine atmosphere, and the king is to 
be congratulated on his choice of 1t for the head-quarters of his 
hunting campaigns. Formerly, he was in the habit of camping 
out on the grass, but ayear or two ago he built himself the 
Villa di Vallasco, a small one-storied dwelling, adorned by two 
miniature towers, and grandly spoken of by the peasants as 
il Palazzo del Ré. Beautiful wild flowers flourish on the sur- 
rounding slopes, and of these, with still rarer specimens 
gathered in the farther recesses of his hunting grounds, the 
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king now and then sends bouquets to the ladies at the Stabili- 
mento. We were regaled with a bowl of new milk from the 
royal dairy, on the strength of which, after a brief rest in the 
“ Palazzo,’ we made a swift descent to the Baths, arriving 
just soon enough to escape a relentless downpour that con- 
tinued the whole afternoon. ‘This downpour decided us upon 
a@ course we were already meditating; we resolved, if the 
weather did not show unequivocal signs of improvement, to 
quit Valdieri on the following day. 

It always surprises me to note how helplessly tourists 
resign themselves to their fate when a spell of bad weather 
sets in at a place where they are staying. I heard last year of 
a party of ten Englishmen who were at Chamouni when we 
were at Valdieri, and who, in consequence of the obstinate 
rain, passed a whole fortnight engaged in writing letters in 
the salle de lecteur of their hotel. Nothing is more common 
than to be told, ‘ Our tour would have been very nice had it 
not been for the bad weather.””? Bad weather is, in fact, the 
sworn enemy of the tourist. It is an enemy you cannot fight, 
but—and this is the gist of my argument—there is nothing to 
prevent your running away from it. Hyen dure so wide- 
spread an atmospheric depression as that which took place in 
the autumn of 1876, there is sure to be some dry spot in 
Europe, and my advice is, seek it. 

As we returned to Cuneo we were enabled to see the route 
that we had before traversed by night, and a savage and 
picturesque route itis. At the market town, or rather market 
village, of Borgo San Dalmazzo, the Valdieri road joins the 
great highway from Cuneo to Nice by the Col de Tenda. 
That highway we had intended to have followed on our departure 
from Valdieri had the skies been propitious. But the moun- 
tain tops were all hidden in dense masses of cloud, and we 
renounced all thoughts of the Col for the time being. And 
now we had to consider where we should go. Why not to our 
old friend the Valley of the Inn? There, if anything came 
down, it would be not rain, but snow. There are certain 
places which excite a strange but most real sensation of nos- 
talgia in him who has once known them. For those who like 
it (there are some who do not by any means like it, and with 
them, of course, the case is otherwise), the Inn Valley is one 
of these magnetic spots. We were therefore secretly elated 
at having hit upon ar excuse for revisiting the green lake of 
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St. Moritz, and what a disparager of the Engadin spitefully 
calls the “‘ swamps of Samaden.” 

Properly speaking, I ought to pass over in silence all 
portions of our holiday not spent in the Italian Highlands, but 
I will digress for a moment to narrate a little adventure which 
occurred to us on the way to St. Moritz. The “ depression,” 
which had not interfered with our having a starlit row, on 
waters smooth as glass, the night we halted at Cadenabbia, 
caught us up again an hour or two after we left Colico. Our 
vetturino was obliged to stop at a roadside hostelry, owing to 
the violence of the thunderstorm. While we were thus 
delayed, several men, coming from the direction of Chiavenna, 
called out as they passed—‘ Mala strada!” We could not 
understand the’ precise significance of the warning, but we 
guessed that it meant something was amiss with the road 
further on. However, when the storm had moderated we 
pursued our way, and so long did we go forward without let or 
hindrance, that we were beginning to think it was all a false 
alarm, when our ears were struck by the thundering roar of a 
torrent. Here was a bit of mala strada, and no mistake! A 
broad but shallow stream which crossed the road, and was 
spanned only by a wooden bridge to one side for pedestrians, 
had swollen into a boiling river. ‘To have gone through it, as 
it was then, would have been totally impossible. We discussed 
the prospect of passing the night in the middle of the road. 
A lot of men and boys collected on the brink of the torrent, 
where they came from I do not know, for there were no houses 
near at hand. For some time they could do nothing but 
shout and gesticulate, and brandish their torches, which cast 
weird flashes of light upon the scene. All at once it became 
plain that the water was subsiding. Some obstruction, 
probably a rock fallen into its bed lower down, must have 
been removed. ‘lhe men were now able to work. They 
waded into the water, and flung aside the larger stones which 
it had brought with it from the heights, laying down the 
trunks of saplings to prevent other débris from blocking the 
passage. At ten o’clock we were told that we could proceed, 
but that we must get out and cross the lately submerged 
bridge on foot. This we did, with the good-natured assistance 
of the workmen. ‘The carriage was then pulled through at a 
run, and, having resumed our seats, a sharp trot took us 
quickly up to Chiavenna. The Hotel Conradi proved that 
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night a veritable ‘‘ Inn of strange meetings.” As we were 
cdawdling over our supper—there was no cause for us to hasten 
to bed, for it so chanced that there were no beds awaiting us 
—several friends of ours most unexpectedly arrived with the 
diligence. One of them we believed to be at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, but he had left America sooner than he had pur- 
posed doing on account of the heat, which he vowed was never 
equalled in Sicily or Calabria. The ambition of this gentleman 
is to climb Mount Everest; at a recent meeting of the Italian 
Alpine Club, he proposed that the Alpine Clubs of Europe 
should despatch a small but picked force of mountaineers, 
amateurs and professional, to attack, and, if practicable to 
conquer, that lord of the Himalaya. Another of the diligence 
passengers was a young Milanese lady, whois, in all probability, 
the most adventurous lady Alpinist in Italy; the year before 
she had ascended the Orteler Spitze, whilst we were at Trafoi, 
and she was now about to add the Gross Venediger to 
lier laurels.* 

Our forecast was verified: the rain did not come down in 
the Kngadin, but the snow took its place. Mountains on 
which I had never before seen any snow to speak of, were 
perfectly white—their speckless mantles greatly enhancing 
their beauty. The thermometer stood at 48° in closed rooms. 
But in that magnificent air the cold is a real pleasure ; what 
I must own was not so pleasant, was the wind, which turned 
your umbrellas inside out, and blew you literally off your 
balance if you did not take care how you went round corners. 
I never encountered such a wind on any previous visit, and I 
am persuaded that it was quite exceptional. After a while, 
intelligence came from the lower world to the effect that the 
clouds were lifting, and that, especially in Central Italy, the 
weather was superb. Our minds reverted tothe Col de Tenda. 
Perhaps in a few weeks we might be able to make the passage 
of it under favourable conditions. In the meantime, why 
should we not run down into Central Italy? The Cascine is 
not precisely the direct route from St. Moritz to Tenda, but 
that did not signify. So to the Cascine we went, leaving St- 
Moritz one morning, sleeping that night at Milan, and going 

n to Florence the next day. Superb was, in truth, the nght 
epithet for the weather in Firenze la bella, where the rains had 


* Since the above was written, this Alpine heroine has won the Blue Riband of 
the Alps by setting her foot on the highest summit of the Matterhorn. 
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freshened the air, filled the Arno, and sent the temperature 
down to 70°. But I must linger no longer on familiar ground. 
From Florence we went to Spezia, and thence skirted the 
whole enchanting shore, 


Tra Lerici e Turbia 


We stopped at Genoa, Pegli, and Monaco. At Monaco, or 
rather at Mentone, we heard a story which I will here set 
down, because I have ever thought that it ought to be given 
publicly in England through one channel or another. As we 
were chatting with a Venetian navvy, employed on the railway, 
who had shown us the way into the cave in the red rocks of 
St. Louis, where the reputed “ fossil man ” was found, he said 
to us, “'l'here, where you see those stones, I saw a giovine 
Inglese seat himself two or three weeks ago; he took a vial 
out of his pocket, the contents of which he drank, and he then 
fell back unconscious and dying.” We asked our cocher if he 
knew anything of the affair; he answered that he did not. 
We subsequently made inquiries at the chief bookseller’s at 
Mentone, and found that the navvy’s statement was correct 
in every particular. We also inquired of the girl, who waited 
on us at luncheon at the Hotel du Parc, if she was aware that 
such a thing had occurred. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” she said, “ he was un 
trés joli monsieur, though he had a wooden leg—he sat at that 
table.”” It seemed that the unhappy young man had come to 
the hotel one evening, and had made it known by signs, for 
he could not speak French, that he wanted something to eat 
and a room for the night, taking out, at the same time, three 
francs, to show that the price of the room was not to exceed 
that sum. During the evening he talked with an English 
gentleman who was staying at the hotel. Next morning he 
departed, paying his bill all except a franc charged for lights, 
about which he shook his head as if to say that it was not 
in his power to pay it. What became of him that day is not 
known, but, on the morning after, he took away his life in the 
manner described. Who was this poor young Englishman? 
Did his friends ever hear of his fate?’ The story is a pitiful 
one, though it cannot be called mysterious. Suicides along 
all the country to the right and left of Monte Carlo are too 
much the events of every day for anyone to be much at a loss 
to explain them. 

From Monaco we started soon after sunrise on our long 
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drive to San Dalmazzo di Tenda. What a sunrise it was! 
For sheer miraculous splendour, there is not a sight in the 
world that surpasses a September sunrise across the Mediter- 
ranean—though it is a spectacle which does not “draw,” for 
nobody is on the Riviera in that month. Bidding adieu to the 
hanging gardens of aloe and palm-tree, tuberose and oleander, 
we drove through the wood of immemorial olives that frames 
Mentone; for it was by the new road from Mentone, not by the 
old one from Nice, that we were bound for Tenda. Then, 
branching off inland, we struck into the Vallée du Carei, an 
extensive vale crowded with orange and lemon trees of far 
finer size and development than those which are planted 
immediately on the sea-shore. Forty million lemons is the 
annual harvest in the territory of Mentone. There is a legend 
as to how the tree came originally to grow there. When our 
first parents were being driven out of Paradise, Eve managed 
to pluck a golden fruit hanging near the gate. She hid it as 
best she could, and when they were outside, she said to Adam, 
“T shall give this fruit to the fairest land I behold on earth” 
The two wandered through many countries, but Eve kept her 
lemon till they visited Mentone, at the earliest glimpse of 
which she hesitated not a second in awarding to it the 
heavenly fruit. ‘ Grow, prosper, aud multiply,” she cried as 
she cast it to the ground, “make of these parts a paradise, 
and may the mortals who inhabit them from age to age 
recover something of the savour and the blessings of Eden.” 
The road leaves behind the lemons and oranges, but the 
mountain sides are still clothed with lavender, myrtle, 
mignonette, and thyme, which spread abroad their “bene 
olenti spirti.” Broad-leafed fig-trees grow by the road-side, 
and such blackberries as would make an English child’s heart 
leap with delight—big, luscious, and in inexhaustible profusion. 
Here, even the children do not seem to care to pick them. By 
every stream is a stone mill, for grinding olives. Looking 
downwards all this while, you see the Mediterranean at your 
feet, with the promontory of Monaco jutting into it like a fork. 
The sea was not blue on that September morning, but an 
intense and gleaming white. A few sails appeared as dots 
upon its lustrous surface. At dawn, from these heights 
Corsica must be distinctly visible. Now, however, there was 
no break in the shimmering sheet of water that stretched away 
to the sky. If the eyes are turned upwards, they meet thie 
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ancient Moorish village of Castiglione beetling the very 
pinnacle of a bare grey mountain—its turrets and watch- 
towers perched on the height like puffins on the Needles. Some of 
the habitations at Castiglione are actually wrought in the rock. 
In parts, these cliffs are honeycombed with natural caves and 
grots—all of them, may be, tenanted in past centuries, by 
saint or sinner, orthodox anchorite, hunted heretic, or hiding 
brigand. In one cavern there is this laconic record :— 
*¢ Cristo lo fece, 
Bernardo l’abita. 1528.” 

The route goes on to Sospello through constantly interesting 
scenery. It was on his way from Mentone, to the town just 
mentioned, that Dr. Bottini, the most esteemed Italian 
physician along the Riviera, met with his death. The 
circumstances of the case were curious. Dr. Bottini was at 
one time in possession of a horse which his friends believed 
to be vicious, and which they, with some difficulty, induced 
him to get rid of. One day, on being summoned in hot haste 
to Sospello, he hired a carriage to convey him thither, and 
when it was brought to the door, he noticed that the horse 
was the identical animal he had parted with. In the course 
of the journey, the brute shied, and an accident ensued in 
which the Doctor was instantaneously killed. He was, I will 
not say a rare, but a conspicuous instance of professional dis- 
interestedness. He had the utmost disinclination to sending 
in his account, or even recording the debts due to him—the 
result of which was that when he died, his family, which found 
itself not too well off, was quite ignorant of what sums were 
or were not owing to him. I was sorry to hear that sundry 
wealthy foreigners, on whom he had been in constant attend- 
ance, did not conceive themselves called upon to take any 
steps towards acquitting the obligations they were under. 

Sospello is a rather large town, imbedded in mountains, 
at the junction of the Mentone road with the Nizza-Cuneo 
diligence route. Like numberless other places situated on the 
old main lines of communication between cities now strung 
together by a network of railways, it has lost much of its 
former importance, and its present hotel accommodation scarcely 
bears out its name of Hospitellum. However, we gota decently- 
cooked omelette in a little inn standing at the extremity of the 
town, while the horses were being baited at another osteria, the 
outside of which had not looked sufficiently inviting to allure 
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us across its threshold. Decorating the walls of the inn 
parlour were rude mementoes of those great years *48 and 
?49, when the seeds of Italian freedom were sown in defeat to 
be reaped in victory. There was a broadside of Goffredo 
Mameli’s hymn “ Fratelli d’ Italia”—the Marseillaise, and 
something more, of New Italy. There were portraits of all 
the then living members of the house of Savoy. The 
melancholy face of Carlo Alberto looked on us from the place 
of honour—a face ill calculated to promote a good appetite. 
Once that man—a king and not a king—passed through 
Sospello, hastening unknown into exile. He did not halt till 
he reached Laghetto, the little shrine up in the mountains at 
the back of Turbia, within whose precincts a thousand grotesque 
votive offerings attest the veneration in which it has long been 
held. ‘There he rested for the last time on Italian soil, and 
there—so it is told in an inscription on the outer wall of the 
sanctuary—‘‘he fortified his worn-out spirit at the Lord’s 
Table, wept over the common disasters, and in abandoning 
Italy with his presence, commended her destiny to the patronage 
of the Virgin Mother.” At Laghetto, if anywhere, history’s 
indictment against the sovereign may for a moment be for- 
gotten, in compassion for the sick and solitary exile. The shrine 
stands no longer on Italian soil. It has become a bone of 
contention amongst the ecclesiastical authorities interested in 
it—the Bishop of Nice, whose sympathies are profoundly 
Italian, ruling that it shall be under the guardianship of a 
couple of his priests, to the utter disgust of certain French 
Carmelites, who are passionately anxious to have it in their 
own hands. The Carmelites hang about the place looking 
very disconsolate. A capital story is related of the good 
bishop who has seen eighty-six winters. The French got 
Pio Nono to hint a suggestion of whether, at his great age, 
he might not be justified in divesting himself of his onerous 
charge? But the old gentleman replied, “ Saint Pére, as 
your eighty-four years are not found an obstacle to your most 
divinely bearing the burthen of all the churches, you may 
conceive that my humility may be equal to directing the little 
flock of Nice.” Needless to add that the Pope pressed the 
subject no further. 

Nor is Sospello Italian. It is “ Sospel,” a “chef lieu de 
canton” in the ‘‘ Departement des Alpes Maritimes.” Coming 


out of the inn we were confronted by a proclamation, headed 
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“La République Francaise,” and signed ‘‘ MacMahon, Due de 
Magenta.” We had been in the French Republic ever since 
the early morning, and we should continue to be in it till we 
crossed the frontier close to San Dalmazzo di Tenda. Yet a 
more thorougbly Italian district than that through which we 
had passed is not to be hit upon between the Straits of 
Messina and the Lake of Como. After all, one reserva ion has 
to be made when we felicitate Italy on the changes she has 
witnessed since ‘ Fratelli d’Italia” was placed in the inn 
parlour at Sospello. 

In two hours the horses are put to, and we mount the Col de 
Brouis. The Col is an arid mountain, which looks all the more 
desolate after the bewildering brilliancy of colour near 
Mentone. It is a fact, not at first fully realized by Alpine 
travellers, that nature’s most terrible scenes are those in which 
snow forms no feature. A snow mountain is sublime, but not 
awful—except in so far as we are wont to be awed by aught 
which is supremely heautiful: snow gives, as it were, a clothed 
look to the most formidable peak, and its perpetually varying 
aspect softens the overpowering impression of eternal immo- 
bility which great altitudes are calculated to produce on the 
mind. It is the stark neutral-tinted rock, with summit 
uncapped by ice, and sides unseamed by torrents, which 
displays the full savagery of nature. The Col de Brouis once 
passed, we rapidly descend into the midst, not merely of vege- 
tation, but of vegetation of a distinctly southern character, 
Presently we skirt La Giandola, a village absolutely smothered 
in a vast garden of olives, amongst which here and there rises 
the spiral form of a cypress. Then we enter a long and dark 
defile, that the abounding waters of the Roya have shaped for 
their passage. The Via Mala is hardly grander than this 
stupendous gorge. Suddenly there is a slight turn in the 
defile and we get a peep as through a window of a city at its 
farther extremity, which has the appearance of being built 
high up the side of an utterly sheer precipice. We lose sight 
of the apparition, and we are almost inclined to take it to have 
been an optical delusion. But no, on issuing from the gorge, 
we have before us this extraordinary place, which a little 
reflection tells us must be Saorgia. How the houses could 
have been made to stand fast passes comprehension. Yet it 
was ages ago that man first had the idea of grafting his handi- 
work on that escarpment; the existing church was raised on 
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the site of a temple dedicated to Mars and Cybele. The lower 
part of the mountain side is thickly covered with olives, which 
seem to grow on the same system as that on which the houses 
appear to be constructed, that is, on each other’s heads. During 
the middle ages, Saorgia was repeatedly the scene of severe 
contests, and in 1793 the French vainly attempted to seize it. 
As seen from the mouth of the gorge, it is not easy to guess 
how the inhabitants communicate with the rest of the world, 
unless they have wings; but when we get round the corner of 
the mountain, on whose face the town hangs suspended, we 
discover a winding mule-road, protected by solid stone walls, 
which puts it imto connection with the valley. To this, the 
right side of Saorgia, the chapel of our Lady of Morin lifts its 
lofty campanile against the horizon. In the chapel is a 
miraculous statue which attracts many pilgrims. 

Our route brings us into a second gorge, called that of the 
Berghe, which finally opens upon a green and smiling valley, 
wooded with noble chestnut trees, and at the bottom of this 
valley lies the ancient abbey of San Dalmazzo, where we are 
going to spend some days. 

‘The abbey of San Dalmazzo, founded by a confraternity of 
Benedictines, was broken up during the French Revolution. If 
there is any warrant for the local traditions, it cannot be said 
that its dissolution came an hour too soon. For more than 
fifty years the building has been used on and off for a hydro- 
pathic establishment. No very signal success has attended its 
secularization, and for this there are obvious reasons. Ugly 
cupids have been painted all over the arched ceilings of the 
monks’ cells—now the guests’ bedrooms—presumably to scare 
away the ghosts of their former occupants—but, nevertheless, 
the convent has not been transformed into a specially comfort- 
able abode. In 1876 the butter and milk were fair, but other- 
wise the food set on the table went far to make every day a 
day of abstinence. The staff consisted of an amiable mana- 
geress, who did not manage, her mind being engrossed in 
domestic matters purely personal to herself; an Engadiner 
chambermaid, pretty but not capable ; a person called a cook, 
and old Constance, the porter. Constance, who was a native 
of the valley, was the sole prop of the establishment, he did 
everybody’s work, and his name echoed through the cloisters 
morning, noon, and night. I do not count the young pro-* 
prietor, M. Romain Grandis, because, though he sometimes 
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delighted the guests with his fine baritone voice, he took about 
as much concern in the hotel as does the Duke of Westminster 
in any obscure inn on his estates. Apart from faults of 
management, the situation of the abbey is too Jow; and its 
vicinity to the feeders of the Roya, which are said to afford 
good bathing, scarcely atones for its want of freely-circulated 
air. <A well-directed hotel, built on a wisely-chosen site, could 
not fail to succeed, for I have no doubt but that the valley of 
San Dalmazzo is destined to become the great summer resort 
of the winter residents on the coast. It is admirably healthy, 
and has none of the dampness often affecting mountainous 
spots under five or six thousand feet above the sea. There is 
little or no dew. I may mention for the benefit of anyone who 
has a prejudice against those insects, that there are a good 
many scorpions at San Dalmazzo. A lady staying at the 
establishment collected them: she had eight or nine in asmall 
box, and she said that she should wear a pair as earrings, during 
the winter season at Mentone. 

Of excursions there are many, both short and long. The 
first we made was to Briga and its shrine. Briga is a veritable 
Happy Arcadia. Far and near it has a reputation for virtue ; 
the escutcheon of its seigneur—three doves surmounted by 
lilies—is emblematical of the character of its inhabitants. If 
a Brigasco goes on his travels, he turns his latch-key, leaves 
it in a hole in the wall, and returns, after six months or two 
years, to find all his goods and chattels intact. The girls go 
to Nice, to earn their dowry, and are sure of getting good 
places, thanks to their honesty andintelligence. ‘The villagers 
drink little wine, and eat no meat; they live on black bread and 
milk. It is affirmed that they never die, except from old age. 
There are four churches in the village, the largest of which is 
an imposing structure, dating from 1509. The interior does 
not entirely fulfil the expectations raised by the exterior ; and it 
has the misfortune to contain a most hideous specimen of 
realistic art, representing a saint undergoing a peculiarly 
revolting form of martyrdom.- As we-were returning from 
Briga, one of us ran a great chance of being killed by a large 
mass of débris that came tumbling down from above, where 
some workmen were blasting the rock before a Russian villa 
in the course of construction. “In our country,” said M. 
Grandis, who had seen what had occurred, ‘“ we take such 
escapes to mean that you are born to be lucky.” It is just as 
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well, however, to avoid such very dangerous tests of whether 
one came into the world under a fortunate star, and ramblers 
should be recommended to keep a sharp look out for descending 
missiles. At the large forts the Italians are making at the 
other end of the valley, the blasting is performed at stated 
hours, and all precautions are taken for the safety of the 
public; but private workmen grow careless, and act upon the 
principle that people are bound to take care of themselves. 
The Italians say thatthe forts I have referred to, could not 
possibly be in a more advantageous position; I only hope it is 
not a case of the grapes being sour, for, to the eye of a civilian, 
there are several points over the French frontier which look as 
if they might be rendered impregnable with much less _ trouble 
and expense.* 

The expedition to the Miniera di Vallauria is one that no 
sojourner at San Dalmazzo should omit. Crossing an ivy- 
hidden bridge over the Boigna, the path threads the valley, 
named after that stream, which descends as it ascends. For 
some way a wood of chestnuts shades the left-hand slope, and 
beneath the chestnut boughs there are secluded nooks, where 
the intervals between the trunks and the boulders are thick 


with flowers and ferns—where the light is subdued, and all 
is quiet save the murmur of the water: just the places that 
tempt you to idle away the summer hours, with the poet of your 
predilection in your hand, or, better still, to sit and muse 


Upon the cold ard gushing mountain brook— 
It shall diviner thought impart, 
And shall more purify the heart 
Than intercourse of saint, or lore of learned book. 


At one point a caseade called the Smoke-fall—a Staubbach on 
a smaller scale—drops into the little river, and further on one 
reaches the Meskie, or confluence of the Casterina and the 
Boigna. A scramble thence up a stony incline and over a 
saddle of rock leads youto a grassy basin, feathered with firs 
and larches, at one end of which a cluster of rude buildings 
indicates the locality of the mines of argentiferous sulphuret of 
lead, said tohave been known by the Romans, but never, it 
would seem, worked with much enterprise till they were 
bought by an English company afew years since. The old 


* I find that the works at these forts are now stopped, the Italian Govern- 
ment haviog come round to the opinion that the site is undesirable. 
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peasant we had taken with us asked if he should conduct us to 
the “inn ?’”’ Having left San Dalmazzo at an early hour, we 
made no objection, and on arriving at the “ inn,” we ordered 
our breakfast. We were not a little surprised at the gentle- 
manly manners of the host, and also at the irreproachable 
French in which he addressed us ; but, alas! it was not before 
we were seated at an excellent repast, that the distressing fact 
flashed upon us, of our not being in an inn at all, but in the 
private house of the actual director of the mines. The 
gentleman who had received us—whose birth-place turned out 
to be Marseilles—laughed at our indignant attacks on the 
old peasant, by whom we had been so basely deceived, and 
most kindly assured us that a visit in that remote corner was 
always a pleasant event. When we had done justice to his hos- 
pitality, he requested to be allowed to introduce us to an 
English lady and her husband who lived overhead. By them 
we were very cordially welcomed, nor would they rest satis- 
fied until we had tasted their vino d’Asti, after which they 
took us into the workshops, and showed us various of the 
processes through which the lead passes previous to its 
conveyance to Genoa. We learnt many details of life at the 
Miniera during the long winters. The beginning of the 
extreme cold varies, but it has usually fully set in by the first 
weeks in December. In the normal winter weather, the panes 
of glass are frosted over throughout the day, and for the short 
time that the sun penetrates into the valley, its rays illuminate 
a little world all clad in dazzling white. The effect is very 
beautiful—and yet more so is the aspect of the endless waste 
of snow, and pillars, pendants, and walls of ice, in the glitter 
and sheen of the moonshine. Every now and then the cold 
drives down a chamois or two from the great elevations, as 
well as other animals, which are indiscriminately shot and 
eaten by the miners. They say that a fox, if hung one night 
out of doors, provides avery nice dinner. The Tendesi, in 
particular, are the reverse of hard to please in the matter of 
provisions: one of them eats all the rats of a certain kind 
that are caught in the magazzino de’ Viveri; and it is notorious 
that the townsfolk of Tenda are so fond of dogs’ flesh that 
any one going into that place with a well-fed dog is not likely 
to see him again, if he lets him run out of his sight. From 
time to time the miners entertain themselves by keeping festa. 
On St. Barbara’s day, for instance, they flatly refuse to work, 
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saying, that did they attempt it, the rock would blast them, 
instead of their blasting the rock. St. Barbara—so runs the 
legend—was the daughter of a pagan, who cut off her head, 
because she would not abjure the Christian faith, but directly 
he had done it, he was himself killed by a thunderbolt, 
wherefore the virgin-martyr is accounted a protectress against 
lightning, and the patroness of artillerymen and all who have 
to deal with explosives. On Christmas eve there are grand 
doings at Tenda, in which many of the miners participate. 
Before going to the midnight mass, it is customary to do what 
is called mangiare la torta. ‘La torta” is made of paste 
mixed with a little oil or butter, rolled out, as thin as a wafer, 
to the size of a parasol, spread with a layer of cabbage, mince- 
meat, and eggs well pounded together in a mortar, and covered 
by a second paste extending over the whole surface. It is 
esteemed a great delicacy. Everybody takes an offering of 
fruit or confectionary to the church, which is deposited in 
baskets prepared for its reception on the altar where the birth 
of the Saviour is represented. On Christmas morning those 
who can afford it, throw quantities of fruit from their windows 
to be scrambled for by the youngsters in the streets; this is 
termed Battesare il bambino, and is a sort of battesimo much 
appreciated by the scramblers. At the mines the gayest time 
of all is the last days of the Carnival, when the whole colony 
dances night and day. ‘The men wear masks, the girls dress 
in their best, fastening bright silk handkerchiefs, or squares of 
embroidered net, to their hair by way of veils. They dance 
upon the snow, or down in the piazza, or in their own houses, 
or in a store-room, which the manager allows them to appro- 
priate for that purpose. Their masters give them some wine, 
and they invest in much feasting on their own account. 
Musicians are in great request. On one occasion, the young 
man who had been playing all day, said very reasonably that 
it was his turn to dance, so a party of youths went off to 
another poor fellow, pulled him out of bed, dressed him, 
despite his piteous protests that he needed rest, and carried 
him down in triumph, to play for them till morning. At 
ordinary times, the cold winter evenings, when work is 
over, are spent in conversazxione nelle stalle. As in Armenia 
and many Eastern lands, so all over Piedmont a corner of the 
stable is kept clean, and reserved for company. Up in the 
mountains a stove is placed in this corner, the heat from which, 
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joined with that generated by the breath of the animals, raises 
the temperature toa comfortable pitch. It is here that the 
people meet, and the old folks tell tales, and the young men 
court the maidens. The girls are supposed to employ their 
hands in spinning, knitting, or sewing: they are expected to 
supply the light alternately. With such ample opportunities 
for flirtations it is not to be wondered that Vallauria is 
occasionally enlivened by a wedding. Once it so happened 
that there was a marriage and a christening on the same day. 
The wedding party was greeted on its return from Tenda by 
repeated gunshots, and cries of Viva la sposa! The bride 
and bridegroom went straight to the manager, with a small 
plate of comfits, almonds, and apples; they received his con- 
gratulations and a glass of wine. As to the babe, it too came 
back in good time, and I believe that it survived the ordeal of 
baptism. For a severe ordeal it is to anew-born creature to 
be dragged from Vallauria to Tends on a winter’s day, and not 
a few infants have had to be borne back to the town in less 
than a week for burial. Indeed, it is whispered that an unfeel- 
ing grandmother, who had a strong aversion to large families, 
took a child to be baptized when it was forty-eight hours old, 
bringing it back with its face exposed to the deadly exhalations 
of the night, in the express intention of ridding the community 
of what she held to be a useless burden. But the baby in 
question was not to be ‘‘improved away;” it. suffered no 
more serious damage than a temporary indisposition. It is 
very cold at the mines up to the end of May; the commune 
prohibits horned cattle from pasturing in the surrounding Alps 
till the twenty-ninth of that month, and the peaks keep on 
their snow coats until far mto June. 

Before leaving Vallauria, we sought information relative to 
the ascent of Monbego, from whose summit one can descry, on 
a clear morning, the whole Mediterranean from Antibes to 
Corsica, and the vast plains of Piedmont, cased in their huge 
mountainous horse-shoe. We learnt that, though not essential, 
it is extremely desirable to pass the might previous to the 
ascent at the Mines, from whence to the top is a good five 
hours’ walk. An interesting plateau lies at the foot of the 
mountain, which is known as the Vallée de |’Enfer: in it are 
nine tarns, the waters of which look intensely black, owing to 
the shadow cast by commanding heights. One of them is 
known as the Lake of Marvels; the rocks hard by are 
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curiously shaped, and the mountaineers will have it that they 
were hewn and sculptured by the soldiers of Hannibal. 

No carriages are to be hired at Tenda, and so we 
determined, not without some misgivings, to take the lumbering 
diligence, which passes the abbey every morning at half-past 
six, as our means of conveyance over the Col. Fortunately 
we had no reason to regret our decision. When we started 
there were a few peasants in the interior, but all of them 
alighted at Tenda, and we had the vehicle to ourselves for the 
rest of the journey. bellini’s opera, “‘ Beatrice di Tenda,”’ has 
made even the least studious aware that this romantic old 
town is associated with one of the most tragical and pathetic 
episodes of the Middle Ages. Beatrice, daughter of the 
illustrious house of Lascaris, which had been established at 
Tenda since the twelfth century, was born in the year 1372. 
‘The reputation that she early acquired for extraordinary virtue, 
beauty, and talent, reached the ears of the famous Facino 
Cane, who resolved to have her for his wife. The father of 
Beatrice was not in favour of the match, and the chroniclers 
hint that Facino obtained his daughter’s hand by force. Be 
that as it may, the marriage was in all respects a happy one, 
and the redoubtable warrior showed that he knew how to 
value the treasure he had won, by proving the most loyal and 
most devoted of husbands. ‘There was no wifely or womanly 
excellence in which Beatrice was not eminent; she shared all 
the perils and fatigues of Facino’s stormy life, nor would she 
leave his side in the midst of the fiercest engagements. 
Whilst the fight lasted, she encouraged his men in the 
performance of their duty; when it ceased, she tended friend 
and foe with equal care, making herself equally beloved by 
both. Facino Cane was slain on the 19th of May, 1412, the 
same day that saw the massacre of Giovanni Maria Visconti 
by the nobles of Milan. Filippo Maria, brother of the latter, 
immediately launched into politics, assumed the title of 
Duke of Milan, and enrolled under his banner the troops 
which the death of Facino had left without a master. His 
position, however, was critical, and with a view to cousolidating 
it, the Archbishop of Milan, and the Governor of the Citadel 
of Pavia, counselled him to wed the widow of Facino Cane, 
who was possessed of the towns of Novara, Alessandria, 
Vercelli, and Tortona, of the Lago Maggiore, of Biandrate, 
and other lands, in addition to 800,000 crowns. In an evil 
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hour Beatrice accepted his proposal of marriage. So soon as 
he felt that, thanks to the alliance he had thus contracted, his 
throne was secure, the new duke entered upon a dissolute and 
infamous career, which provoked the remonstrances of his 
wife, whom he henceforth looked upon with hatred, and 
treated with cruelty. Nor did it suffice him to make her 
existence miserable ; what he wanted was to get rid of her for 
good and all. To that end, he caused to be circulated 
rumours insinuating that the duchess had an intrigue with 
one Michel Orombello, a troubadour whose songs pleased her. 
The historians of the time are rnanimous in stigmatizing the 
charge as a lie, but the torture and the hopes held out of 
pardon if he would only make a pretended confession, induced 
the wretched Orombello to assert that it was true, and a 
hurried trial at Binasco resulted in sentence of death being 
passed on the ill-fated princess. After twenty days of 
imprisonment and unheard-of torments, Beatrice of Tenda 
was executed in the night of the 13th of September, 1418. 
Orombello got no profit out of his contemptible weakness, for 
he too perished on the scaffold. The ruins of the castle where 
Beatrice spent her childhood still dominate the town, and lend 
to it a melancholy interest. Tenda is now an Italian military 
station. As the horses were being changed for mules, we 
watched the drill of a batch of recruits, who looked as if they 
had it in them to become first-rate soldiers. When the six 
mules were harnessed, we set off for the Col. We were under 
the charge of two muleteers, the conduttore of the diligence, 
and a small dog, which trotted all the way. One of the 
muleteers was old, shabby, morose; he eat his bread in 
silence, if not in sorrow, and seeing me throw a crust I had 
brought with me to the dog, he made an uneasy grab at his 
own hard loaf, which was lying by me, as if he feared that 
I might next take upon myself to bestow that likewise on the 
four-footed wayfarer. Clearly his long life had not given him 
a good opinion of his fellows. ‘The other was young, talkative, 
profuse in his attentions, and a great dandy ; he was attired in 
sky-blue velvet vest and trousers, red and blue sash, brown 
jacket, and peaked hat. His paese was Limone. Though not 
exactly handsome, I suspect that he produces an irresistible 
effect whenever he appears at a festa. 

Round Tenda the soil is relatively fertile ; there are even a 
few vines, but the vegetation soon gets scarce, and pines grow 
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in place of chestnuts. We drove through a narrow valley, 
and reached the foot of the thousand yards we were going to 
ascend. The road runs up the mountain in sixty-nine zigzags. 
At a distance, a man toiling along it rather reminds one of 
a fly on a pane of glass. It was constructed by Carlo 
Emmanuele I. in 1529, and made passable for carriages in 
1779, during the reign of Vittorio Amadeo III. While the 
final works were in progress, a landslip killed more than two 
hundred of the men employed. The Duchess Anna of Savoy 
commenced boring a tunnel two miles in length, to obviate the 
necessity of crossing the summit in the bad months of the 
year, but her spirited and philanthropic undertaking was cut 
short by the French occupation of 1792. ‘The Col de Tenda 
is considered to be the most terrifying pass in the Alps. We 
had read forbidding accounts of it. ‘‘The road on both sides 
of the pass is narrow, the turns sharp, and in but few 
places is there the slightest barrier, so that nervous persons 
should pass in the dark,’”’ says Mr. Ball,* who rarely errs in 
the direction of making things out to be worse than they are. 
*‘The unprotected ledges of the pass are, in places, very 
alarming,” chimes in Mr. Augustus Hare.t We had spoken 
of it to Italian friends, who simply pronounced it dangerous, 
So we were prepared for something very dreadful indeed. 
I took my position on the high box of the diligence in order 
that I might see all that was to be seen. After nine of the 
zigzags the scene gets very savage; yet there are some 
flowers by the roadside, chiefly white thyme, and thistles like 
starfishes, a foot in diameter. As you climb higher, the 
flowers become rarer, and at last disappear. The muleteers 
walk by the mules, and guide them with cries of “Io! Io!” 
and with cracks of the whip, but never with a bridle. At 
every stage the air is keener. After I had piled on all my wraps 
I was still glad to take advantage of an offer the Limonesco 
made me of his ample greatcoat, which, as he proudly pointed 
out, was quite pulitv, though he had had it fifteen years. A 
sharp wind blows almost always on the Col; in winter it is 
not unfrequently a serious impediment to the advance of the 
mules. In two hours the top is gained. Around is a wide 
and open sea of mountains, averaging about the same height 
as the Col, i.e., 6158 feet above the Mediterranean, which 


* “The Alpine Guide” (Western Alps), p. 4 
t “ Cities of Italy,” vol. i. p. 95. 
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should be visible, but was not on the day we were there. 
When the Col is passed, the driver mounts and takes the 
reins, and down you go in no time to the rich green meadows 
of Limone. 

And how about the terrors of the day? I should like to 
be able to indite a thrilling description of them, but honesty 
compels me to do nothing of the kind. To tell the truth, I 
can hardly be convinced that I am in so great danger on an 
Alpine pass as in an English railway carriage. But I know 
that there are stout-hearted climbers who own to feeling uncom- 
fortable even when driving down the long and comparatively 
gently-sloping zigzags of the Stelvio; and to them, the much 
shorter and abrupter twists of the Tenda road would certainly be 
atrial. It may be further conceded that if the mules did turn 
restive where the ledges are only thirteen feet wide, with 
precipices up one side and down the other, an awkward 
accident might come about. There is one other possible 
source of danger on this as on all Alpine roads, to wit, 
somebody’s carelessness. Once, as I was driving up the 
steepest part of the Fluela Pass, I met a horse and cart 
coming down at full pelt, the driver lying stretched out on his 
face, and sound asleep. Had we both been upset there would 
have been no great cause for surprise. As a fact, however, 
mishaps are rare, and with regard to the Col de Tenda, the 
conduttore of the diligence told me that none had occurred 
during the two years that he had been on the road. 

There exists a legend that the inhabitants of the village 
of Limone are of Sclavonic origin. They speak a peculiar 
patois, and have always formed a community or clan in some 
sort separate from the people in the neighbouring hamlets. 
Before tie route over the Col was made fit for wheeled 
conveyances, the Limoneschi conducted the entire transport 
of merchandise between Nice and Turin. In those days they 
had two thousand mules, and even now that, in a great 
measure, their occupation is gone, a large percentage of the 
villagers are muleteers. They are renowned for their hardi- 
hood and physical strength. 

Every place along this road has its sun-dial, and every sun- 
dial has its motto. I have since regretted that I did not 
write down these mottoes on the spot, as only one or two of 
them have stayed in my memory. Some were in Italian, 
some in Latin. It is most likely that they had all been there 
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for centuries. One was, “ Fan scalai di fuggenti agli anni 
eterni” (“ The flying days are the ladder to the eternal years a ? 
Another, “Son figlia del sole e pur son ombra” (“I am the 
daughter of the sun, and yet 1 am ashadow”). A third, 


“ Strugge la vita nostra in un punto d’ora” (“ Our life wastes _ 


away in a moment’”’), 

Between Limone and Borgo San Dalmazzo the well-known 
characteristics of North Italian landscape show themselves 
one by one. We were not in the land of the cypress and 
myrtle, but in that of the maize and the mulberry. The 
changes of vegetation that we had seen since we left Monaco 
seemed almost incredible; palm, lemon, olive, chestnut, pine, 
bare rock, and then fields of grass and lilac crocus, and now 
the golden Indian corn. On the long straight piece of road 
connecting Borgo San Dalmazzo with Cuneo, we perceived 
the burly figure of Victor Emmanuel in a carriage just ahead 
of us. He was returning from Valdieri, after what must have 
been a very successful hunting bout, to judge from the heap 
of bouquetins and chamois that we saw in the evening at the 
Turin railway station—graceful creatures which it is half a sin 
tokill. The citizens of Cuneo were at their doors with a benign 
expression of pleasure on their faces at what must be to them the 
familiar spectacle of royalty. Faces very fair to behold have 
many of the Cuneo citoyennes, some of them with eyes as blue 
and hair as yellow as if they were children of the North. And 
Cuneo is a pleasant town, with its background of mountains, 
and its foreground of plain, its porticoes supported by fine 
old capitals, its stone piazza where the band plays, its hand- 
sone avenues, and its “ Barra di ferro!” In the Albergo 
della Barra di ferro you may have a dinner for four lire, which 
will make you think that you are dining at the Maison Dorée 
at the rate of twenty-five francs. After the “ strange flesh” 
we had eaten in the Alps, or to be more exact, at the abbey of 
San Dalmazzo, our compliments to the comely landlady upon 
her chef-de-cuisine were more than ever sincere. Notwith- 
standing the merits I have enumerated, Cuneo comes in for a 
good deal of ridicule, through its inhabitants being accepted 
as the type of slow-witted provincials—as of old, the Alsa- 
tians were in France. The last ben trovato anecdote about 
them was very unkind. The government, it was said, asked 
for a map (pianta) of the town, and was sent by the munici- 
pality a pranta—a little tree ! 
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At Cuneo ended our travels out of the beaten track, and 
| there must end my notes, but I will add a line concerning the 
guage spoken in the Maritime Alps. Travellers who 
expect to find Italian an altogether satisfactory medium of 
mmunication with the peasants are doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for numbers of the country folk do not know Italian; 
md although any person conversant with that tongue can 
uess at the meaning of the Piedmontese dialect when written, 
in the mouth of the people it becomes less intelligible. More- 
over, it is not quite the same in different districts. By 
Southern Italians both it and the pronunciation derived 
from the early use of it, are regarded with horror, but by the 
natives of Piedmont it is cherished with extreme affection. 
The king is reported to speak little else en famille, and when- 
| ever His Majesty was intractable in an affair of state, Cavour 

would frame his arguments in the familiar speech with the 
' certainty of thus gaining his point. ‘The Piedmontese dialect 
isrich in Volkslieder, and there are even some lettered poets 
who have not disdained to write in it, 
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BY HENRY G. HEWLETT. 
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Tne profounder problems of the Universe, which have been the 
subject of speculation from the beginning of time, have as yet 
lost no particle of their attraction for the human mind, and are 
likely to retain it to the end. If we are ever disposed to for- 
get that “every man is born either a Platonist or an Aris- 
totelian,” and that phenomena which are the same to all alike 
impinge differently upon each different consciousness, some 
casual occurrence of the day is certain, ere long, to force the 
truth upon our remembrance. The question of the Person- 
ality of Evil, which had been for awhile lost sight of in the 
crowd of controversies more urgently momentous to the theo- 
logical world, not long since gave proof of its undiminished 
vitality in a case before the highest Court of Appeal that excited 
general attention. The decision at which the Judicial Com- 
mittee arrived was carefully limited to its legal bearings, and 
left its merits as a speculation untouched; but we have not 
the remotest intention of reviving the discussion of a subject 
upon which the wisest may be content to suspend their 
judgment. There is one point of view, however, from which 
this evidence of its abiding interest suggests that it may still 
be considered without risk of offence to any theological pre- 
possession. Respecting its fitness as a theme for poetic treat- 
ment all men of culture may be assumed to have but one 
opinion. The preponderant gravity of our national disposi- 
tion, which inclines us to brood seriously, if we are unapt 
to speculate profoundly, upon the great enigma that confronts 
human intelligence, sufficiently explains why our poetry is 
so rich in impersonations of the Evil Principle or Power ; 
and the composite structure of our national character, which 
blends, as we are prone to boast, not inharmoniously racial 
clements of the most opposite kinds, may account for the 
fact, by which no student can fail to be struck, that these 
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impersonations collectively embrace the leading conceptions 
yherein the idea has been historically embodied. Reduced to 
their lowest terms, the conceptions are three in number, of 
which the first may be regarded as resting on a simple induc- 
tion from a certain class of facts in the universe; the second, 
as implying a rigorous acceptance of all the facts as they 
stand; the third, as a waiving of inquiry about the origin of 
Evil in favour of an attempt to reconcile its existence with the 
authoritative doctrine of Monotheism. The first may be 
distinguished as the Persian conception, according to which 
fvil appears as a separate principle in direct antagonism to 
Good, and disputing its supremacy. The second, of which 
the Greeks, if they did not originate or announce it as a posi- 
‘tive article of belief, have put forth the most definite types, 
represents Hvil as an actual element in the nature of the ruling 
Deity or Deities. The third is a conception which, however 
they came by it, the Hebrews, subsequent to the Captivity, 
adopted as a tenet of faith, and have bequeathed as a tradition 
to Christendom, wherein Evil appears, not as a cause, but an 
instrament, the agency of an intelligence created by and 
subordinate to the Deity, embodied in a fallen archangel, who 
with a band of kindred spirits has been permitted for a season 
to defy His mundane government and tempt His creatures into 
sin. The difficulties attending any endeavours to square these 
theories with all the phenomena that present themselves for 
solution attach more or less to the dramatic or epical con- 
sistency of the impersonations founded on them. ‘To the most 
serious of these difficulties we shall have occasion to refer in 
the course of our survey. We may venture in the present 
case to disregard chronological sequence, and consider the 
creations in which Evil has been embodied by our poets 
according to the metaphysical order above laid down. 

The Arimanes of Lord Byron’s ‘‘ Manfred ”’ is, so far as we 
are aware, the only embodiment of the first, or Persian con- 
ception. It is a sketch, not a picture, but the shadowy out- 
lines are fitted to its spiritual character, and no amount of detail 
could have conveyed more effectively the elements of mystery 
and awe wherein its impressiveness consists. The nature 
of the Evil principle is not disclosed to us by any soliloquies 
upon his own essence or manifestoes of his antagonism to the 
existence and authority of Good. A single scene suffices to 
display his attributes and the evidences alike of his power and 
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its limitation. We learn by implication from the two preced. 
ing scenes that Arimanes is the supreme ruler of the world 
of the dead, and the dispenser of fate. The fourth scene of 
Act ii. introduces us into his presence: “ The Hall of 
Arimanes: Arimanes on his throne, a globe of fire, surrounded 
by the spirits.” The majestic hymn chaunted by the ministers 
of Evil condenses the portraiture of its material and spiritual 
agencies. Repeated quotation has not hackneyed the force 
and beauty of these lines :— 


*‘ Beneath his footsteps the volcanoes rise ; 
His shadow is the pestilence : his path 
The comets herald through the crackling skies, 
And planets turn to ashes at his wrath. 


To him War offers daily sacrifice ; 

To him Death pays his tribute: Life is his 
With all its infinite of agonies, 

And his the spirit of whatever is.” 


The characteristics of the Persian abstraction as an eternal 
existence, essentially Evil because privative of good and 
without consciousness of it, are sustained by the statuesque 
attitude of the enthroned figure and the calm dignity of his 
tone. ‘The two or three words put into his mouth are expres- 
sive of supremacy alone. “ Yea,” is his assent to the inquiry 
if he will gratify the wish of Manfred, by summoning the 
phantom of Astarte; and when, having appeared, she resolutely 
keeps mute, he simply commands her to speak: “ Spirit, obey 
this sceptre!”? In his own sphere he is sole lord, but has 
no concern beyond it, and Manfred is effectually assured of 
the blessed estate of his beloved, by the impotence of the King 
of Evil to enforce her obedience. Silently acquiescing in the 
discovery, without the least manifestation of surprise or anger, 
Arimanes leaves his ministers to announce it :— 


‘She is not of our order, but belongs 
To the other Powers.” 


Passionless himself, he regards human passion with in- 
difference, and gives no sign even of sharing the admiration 
which the sight of Manfred’s self-mastery under torture 
extorts from inferior spirits. Never, perhaps, has silence 
been more significant in the indication of character, oF 
employed with more dramatic effect. 
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The Jupiter of Shelley’s “ Prometheus Unbound”? ap- 
proaches more nearly than any other impersonation to the con- 
ception of Evil which is shadowed forth in the mythology of 
Greece. As a whole, however, it cannot be identified with any 
system but that of the poet himself, who, in the preface to his 
play, implicitly assumes what the notes added by his widow more 
explicitly affirm, that he was giving expression to his own 
creed upon the subject. Whatever meaning may have couched 
in the Promethean myths, no orthodox Greek would have 
endorsed Shelley’s version of them, and even /Mschylus would 
have shrunk from an attempt to depict the collapse of the 
received theocracy. ‘The materials for the daring structure of 
the “ Prometheus Unbound” may indeed be found among the 
colossal fragments of the national mythology, but the poet 
architect alone must be credited with their novel combination. 
The drama has been accused of obscurity by most of its critics, 
and without doubt there are characters and passages which 
support the charge, but we venture to think the scheme suffi- 
cently simple. So far as concerns the subject in hand, it may 
be thus explained. Saturn, the Good Principle, as we learn 
from the first act, has been dethroned by his son Jupiter, the 
Evil Principle, who now rules over the material universe. Man, 
typiied by Prometheus, is also in his power by virtue of an 
orginal act of volition, ever since bitterly lamented and atoned 
for by the tortured Titan. The empire of Jupiter, however, is 
not destined to be eternal. A mysterious prophecy has long 
floated through the region of the Gods that the son or Jupiter 
1s to be greater than his father. In his ignorance, the despot 
interprets this to mean that Evil necessarily contains within 
itself a seed of enduring vitality, and blindly rejoices in the 
Prospect of a marriage with Thetis which is to establish the 
security of his throne. The true interpretation of the pro- 
phecy is worked out at the climax of his expectation by the 
‘ppearance of Demogorgon, the impersonation of Necessity, 
which, though verily contained in the nature of Evil, proves to 
be the seed of Eternal Death. By his supreme fiat Jupiter is 
dethroned, the reign of Good over Nature restored, and Man 
lreed from his slavery. This is the main action of the poem ; 
ts remaining features being subordinate and episodical. The 
scheme here elaborated and the Greek myth have these points 
mcommon: that they recognize the supremacy of Necessity 
ver the Gods ; Jupiter, as the son of Saturn; and the reigning 
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power of the universe as (more or less) Evil. In dealing with 
the first of these propositions, Shelley has stumbled over one 
of the grave difficulties to which we have referred, and can 
scarcely be said to have regained his footing. That Demo- 
gorgon was intended to impersonate the abstraction of Neces. 
sity, rather than Chaos, or the Future, as conjectured by some 
critics, is conclusively established in our judgment by the 
fourth act, where the subserviency of the great material 
spheres to the laws of Fate is depicted im detail. Demogorgon, 
as its supreme law-giver, announces to the listening universe 
the change of government consummated by Jupiter's fall, and 
the Earth replies :— 


“T hear: I am as a drop of dew that dies ;”’ 
while the Moon echoes— 


“T hear: I am asa leaf shaken by thee!” 


The voices of the dead and the “ Elemental Genii”? murmur 
accord, and all animate and inanimate Nature unites in the 
choral response :— 


“Speak ! thy strong words may never pass away.” 


Demogorgon, in short, appears as the almighty avenger of 
Evil and the operating power of Good, to the practical etface- 
ment of Saturn, the Good Principle, who throughout the poem 
is persistently kept out of view. If Shelley were here actuated, 
as is not improbable, by the fear of giving countenance to 
what he would have despised as the weakness of reposing love 
and trust in a Personal God, it is noteworthy how the device 
recoils upon him. In order to render the idea of abstract 
Necessity appreciable, the poet is enforced to clothe it with a 
personality to which affection and confidence are at once in- 
stinctively transferred. 

As respects the second point in common between his philo- 
sophy and the Greek theology, the difficulty presents itself of 
reconciling it with the first point. If Necessity be supreme 
over the Gods, how can Evil be the child of Good, since an 
exercise of Will would seem to be required to account for the 
change undergone by the Divine Hssence? As this ecru, 
however, confronts both systems alike, we need not dwell 
upon the inconsistency involved, but pass to the third point in 
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common. In ascribing Evil to the regnant Power Shelley has 
heen more daringly explicit than the mythists, whose rever- 
ence took refuge under veils of symbol and trope. 

In the fourth scene of Act u., Asia, the wife of Prome- 
theus, and her sister Panthea (kindred impersonations of 
Nature), propound to Demogorgon a series of questions touch- 
ing the evidences of discord in the Cosmos :— 


« Asia. Who made the living world ? 
Dem. God. 
Asia, Who made all 
That it contains? thought, passion, reason, will, 
Imagination ? 
Dem. God: Almighty God. 
Asia. Who made that sense which, when the winds of spring 
In rarest visitation, or the voice 
Of one beloved heard in youth alone, 
Fills the faint eyes with falling tears which dim 
The radiant looks of unbewailing flowers, 
And leaves this peopled earth a solitude 
When it returns no more? 


Dem. Merciful God ! | 
Asia. And who made terror, madness, crime, remorse, 
Which from the links of the great chain of things 
To every thought within the mind of man 
Sway and drag heavily, and each one reels 
Under the load towards the pit of death ; 
Abandoned hope, and love that turns to hate ; 
And self-contempt, bitterer to drink than blood ; 
Pain, whose unheeded and familiar speech 
Is howling, and keen shrieks, day after day ; 
And Hell, or the sharp fear of Hell ? 
Dem. He reigns.” 


The portraiture of Jupiter, like that of Arimanes, is com- 
pressed within a single scene, although his supremacy and 
downfall are the leading motives of the play. By comparison 
with Byron’s, Shelley’s treatment may appear somewhat melo- 
dramatic; but this is not inappropriate to the type of his 
conception. The characteristic of Evil here held up to detes- 
tation is the despotic abuse of power, an element in the 
economy of the world peculiarly obnoxious to the republican 
poet. It fills up the measure of our abhorrence to remember 
that this power is of recent acquisition, and that the tyrant’s 
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first employment of it is to torture the benefactor by whose 
instrumentality it was obtained. The exultant tone of 4 
parvenu, which betrays itself in the language wherein he 
addresses the assembled deities, is, therefore, quite in keep. 
ing. In putting into his mouth an admission that he has yet 
failed to enforce the assent of Prometheus to his usurpetion, 
Shelley has resolutely pushed to its furthest conclusion the 
sceptical idea which may be conceived to underlie the Greek 
myth—viz., that the Divine authority over man has only a sub- 
jective basis :— 


*‘ All else had been subdued to me; alone 
The soul of man, like unextinguished fire, 
Yet burns towards heaven with fierce reproach, and doubt, 
And lamentation, and reluctant prayer ; 
Hurling up insurrection, which might make 
Our antique empire insecure, though built 
On eldest faith, and hell’s coeval, fear ; 
And, tho’ my curses thro’ the pendulous air, 
Like snow on herbless peaks, fall flake by flake, 
And cling toit; tho’ under my wrath’s might 
It climbs the crags of life, step after step, 
Which wound it, as ice wounds unsandalled feet, 
It yet remains supreme o’er misery, 
Aspiring, unrepressed, yet soon to fall.” 


The secret of Jupiter’s conviction that the culmination of 
his triumph is at hand is then announced to the gods. He 
has “begotten a strange wonder,’ which his marriage is to 
eternize, and the hour approaches when its nature will be 
revealed. As he speaks, the approach of the hour is heralded 
by the sound of Demogorgon’s car. Terrible is the revulsion 
when Demogorgon himself appears and summons him to— 


“ Descend, and follow me down the abyss! 
I am thy child, as thou wert Saturn’s child ; 
Mightier than thou, and we must dwell together 
Henceforth in darkness.” 


Vainly does the tyrant lift his lightnings, and hurl decrees 
of damnation against ‘‘ the primal power of the world.” His 
humiliation is as abject as his pride had been overweening :— 


“ Mercy! mercy! 
No pity, no release, no respite! Oh, 
That thou wouldst make mine enemy my judge, 
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On Caucasus! He would not doom me thus. 
Gentle, and just, and dreadless, is he not 






Even where he hangs, soared by my long revenge, 


The monareh of the world? What then art thou ? 


No refuge! no appeal ! 
Sink with me then, 

We two will sink on the wild waves of ruin, 

Even as a vulture and a snake outspent 

Drop, twisted in inextricable fight, 

Into a shoreless sea. Let hell unlock 

Its mounded oceans of tempestuous fire, 

And whelm on them into the bottomless void 
_ This desolated world, and thee, and me, 


Of that for which they combated. 

Ai! Ai! 
The elements obey me not. I sink 
Dizzily down, ever, for ever, down. 
And like a cloud, mine enemy above 
Darkens my fall with victory! Ai, Ai!” 





The conqueror and the conquered, and the wreck 


There are few passages in this most pictorial of modern 
dramas more stately in imagery and rich in diction, than that 
wherein Apollo, who had witnessed the tremendous catas- 
trophe of the usurper’s ruin, describes it at the request of 


Oceanus :— 


“Ocean. He fell, thou sayest, beneath his conqueror’s frown ? 


Apollo. Ay, when the strife was ended, which made dim 


; The orb I rule, and shook the solid stars, 
The terrors of his eye illumined heaven 
With sanguine light, through the thick ragged skirts 
Of the victorious darkness, as he fell: 
Like the last glare of day’s red agony, 
Which, from a rent among the fiery clouds, 
Burns far along the tempest-wrinkled deep. 


Ocean. He sunk to the abyss ? To the dark void ? 


Apollo. An eagle so caught in some bursting cloud 
On Caucasus, his thunder-baffled wings 
Entangled in the whirlwind, and his eyes 
Which gazed on the undazzling sun, now blinded 
By the white lightning, while the ponderous hail 
Beats on his struggling form, which sinks at length 
Prone, and the aérial ice clings over it.” 
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Any want of dignity that may be thought to detract from 
the impressiveness of Shelley’s leading figure, is more than 
balanced by the splendour of imaginative colouring wherein it 
is presented. 

The essential likeness which the Hebrew Scriptures assume 
to subsist between the nature of angels and of men, may account 
for the greater variety to be found in the third or Hebrew type 
of impersonated Hvil, as compared with either the Persian or 
the Greek type. It was to be expected that our literature, 
which has become saturated through Christian channels with 
the traditions of the parent creed, should be richer in embodi- 
ments of this than of any other conception. A striking feature 
of that creed is the sanction which it gives to a two-fold idea 
respecting the agency of Evil; the view adopted in the Book of 
Job, wherein it appears as the emissary, and the view adopted 
in the Book of Genesis, wherein it appears as the adversary, 
of God. Representations of both aspects, which may be dis- 
tinguished as the angelic and the diabolic, have been attempted 
by our poets, but the greatest imaginations have as yet discerned 
attraction in the latter only. Four broad varieties of diabolic 
character have been selected as suitable for dramatic or epical 
treatment: the Malice which spites and thwarts God; the Vice 
which loathes and shuns Him; the Pride which defies, and the 
Scorn which derides Him. The earliest attempt to pourtray 
the Devil in the capacity of a tragic personage was made by 
Marlowe in his “ Doctor Faustus,” the Mephistophilis of which 
may be taken to exemplify the first-named type; the other 
fiends introduced presenting no salient characteristics. The 
play isamong the best known of Marlowe’s works ; but, for the 
sake of those who have not met withit, we may briefly outline 
its plot. It is founded upon the famous German legend which 
has been the common original of the most solemn of popular 
tragedies and the most mirthful of popular comedies, the 
“Faust” of Goethe, and the Punch and Judy puppet-show of 
our streets. By comparison with the former, Marlowe’s work 
will seem not a little coarse, and he has introduced an amount 
of farce into it which would be more in keeping with the latter. 
The compact which the learned Doctor of Wittenberg makes 
with the arch-fiend Lucifer is of the rudest kind. Having 
exhausted the resources and rewards of knowledge, he longs for 
greater powers and new pleasures, and bargains his eternal 
salvation in consideration of securing these for twenty-four 
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ears, during which he is “to live in all voluptuousness,” 
with an attendant fiend to procure him whatsoever he shall 
desire and tell him whatsoever he shall ask. The pledge, as 
we are given to understand, is honourably fulfilled, but Faustus 
seems to have been easily satisfied. Of the knowledge he 1 
obtained we learn but little. A brief liaison with “Helen of | 
Greece” is the crown of his voluptuous delights ; and his prin- 

cipal exploits of power consist in tricking the Pope and 
Cardinals by some rough practical jokes, and astonishing the 
Kaiser’s court with ludicrous feats of magic. After a career so 
comparatively harmless, the ghastly portraiture of remorse and 
terror in the concluding scene comes almost as an anti-climax. 
But, to do Marlowe justice, we must remember at what period 
and for whom he was writing. The previous appearances of 
devils upon the stage had been in the medieval mysteries and 
miracle-plays, in which the comic parts had been assigned to 
them, and it was probably with the design of avoiding an 
abrupt breach of long-cherished traditions that he introduced 
those grotesque features into his delineation which mar its 
symmetry. Uponthe whole, however, Mephistophilis is so far 
from being grotesque, that he brings with him an atmosphere 
of gloom which is at once impressive and unnatural. There is a 
terrible earnestness in his repeated assurances to Faustus, that 
hell is a spiritual state, and that he is alwaysin it. Marlowe’s 
“mighty line” is visible in these passages, upon which even 
Milton, who has freely drawn from them, has not improved.* 
At their first meeting, Mephistophilis tells Faustus that he is 
one of the 

“Unhappy spirits that live with Lucifer, 

Conspired against our God with Lucifer, 
And are for ever damned with Lucifer.” 






































“ Faust. Where are you damned ? 


Meph. In Hell. 
Faust. How comes it then that thou art out of Hell ? 


Meph. Why, this is Hell, nor am I out of it ;” 


and again, still more finely : 


“ Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 
In one self place, but where we are is Hell, 
And where Hell is there must we ever be.” 






* Paradise Lost, book iv., lines 20—23, 75. 
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Faustus affects to reject Hell and damnation as “ old wivey’ 
tales,” but the fiend will abet no such delusion :— 


“T tell thee I am damned, and now in Hell.” 


The first of these colloquies precedes the signing of the bond, 
as does the following also :— 


“ Faust. Stay, Mephistophilis, and tell me 
What good will my soul do thy Lord ? 
Meph. Enlarge his kingdom. 
Faust. Is that the reason why he tempts me thus ?P 
Meph. Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris.” 


From any but a dramatic point of view this earnestness is 
fatal. That men sin deliberately, and with their eyes open, is 
undeniable ; but the fascination and the penalty are not present 
to their vision at the same moment or with equal clearness. That 
Faustus only feigns scepticism is made abundantly evident 
throughout, and it is inconceivable that he could have honestly 
disbelieved admissions of the Devil against his own interest. 
Still more inconceivable is it, that if he believed them, he should 
have signed the irrevocable compact, that a mind so acute and 
cultivated as his is represented, should have suffered itself to 
be ensnared by a tempter, who, instead of concealing his 
object, avows it with such startling candour. Apart from this 
fundamental flaw, the character of Mephistophilis is consis- 
tently framed upon the type to which we have referred it. 
Though a subordinate fiend, he identifies himself with the aims 
of his master, Lucifer, and suffers no holy influences to impede 
the capture of their prize. When the blood of Faustus congeals 
so that he is unable to write “ the deed of gift,” Mephistophilis 
fetches a chafer of fire to dissolve it, muttering as he does so, 
‘What will I not do to obtain his soul! ’?? When Faustus asks 
for a wife, he brings him a “ woman-devil,” whose lack of 
modesty disgusts him with the idea of marriage, and inclines 
him to regard it as “a ceremonial toy,” inferior to the illicit 
ties proffered in itsstead. At the first symptoms of his victim’s 
repentance, the fiend fetches “ something to delight his mind” 
and, on their recurrence at later stages, employs such promises 
and threats as will best secure his wavering will. The con- 
tempt of Mephistophilis for his dupe is half-concealed under 
the show of obsequious service when they are together, but all 
disguise is thrown off when, in converse with Lucifer and 
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Beelzebub, he mocks at the pitiful devices of Faustus to avert 
his doom :— 


“ Fond worldling ! now his heart-blood dries with grief, 
His conscience kills it, and his labouring brain 
Begets a world of idle phantasies 
To over-reach the Devil, but all in vain; 
His store of pleasures must be sauced with pain.” 


The intense malignity of his nature is concentrated in the 
taunts with which he takes final leave :— 


“Ah! Faustus, now thou hast no hope of Heaven. 
Therefore despair ; think only upon Hell, 
For that must be thy mansion, there to dwell. 
Faust. Oh! thou bewitching fiend! ’twas thy temptation 
Hath robbed me of eternal happiness. 
Meph. I do confess it, Faustus, and rejoice 
‘Twas I, that when thou wert the way to Heaven, 
Damm’d up the passage ; when thou took’st the book 
To view the Scriptures, then I turned the leaves 
And led thine eye 
What! weep’st thou? ’tis too late. Despair! Farewell! 
Fools that will laugh on earth must weep in Hell.” 





The towering stature and awful beauty of the hero in 
“Paradise Lost ”? must unavoidably distract attention from the 
Ineaments of his infernal colleagues, but the skill expended 
on their portraiture cannot pass unobserved. The passage in 
Books I. and II., which describe the mustering of the fallen 
angels after their defeat, and the first conclave of the Senate 
in Hell to discuss the question of their future tactics, contain 
several elaborate pictures, but Milton has bestowed most pains 
upon the companion portraits of Belial and Mammon, who 
represent in different aspects the second of the four diabolic 
types above enumerated. Belial exemplifies the vicious nature 
which shrinks from conflict with Good, as au enemy whose 
strength has been proved, and by avoiding contact with its 
alien sphere trusts to retain possession of its own. He is 
introduced in the description of the muster as one— 


“Than whom a spirit more lewd 
Fell not from Heaven or more gross to love 
Vice for itself ;” 


and again depicted by contrast with the proud and revengeful 
Moloch as— 
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‘Tn act more graceful and humane ; 
A fairer person lost not Heaven ; he seemed 
For dignity composed and high exploit : 
But all was false and hollow ; * * 

* * #* for his thoughts were low; 
To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful.” 





He sustains this character in his speech to the Senate, 
es wherein, after denouncing as hopeless the idea of regaining 
a: their former estate, he counsels that they should abstain from 

further opposition to the will of their conqueror, lest a worse 
= doom overtake them, and seek such remission of their suffer- 
ings as may still be possible. Summoning up the alternative 
. prospects of direr punishment and mitigated misery, he argues 
Uh that if again defeated, dissolution may await them, or torments 
Ret as yet unknown :— 


“ Thus repuls’d, our final hope 
Is flat despair; we must exasperate 
Th’ Almighty Victor to spend all his rage, 
And that must end us; that must be our cure, 
To be no more—sad cure! for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and motion? And who knows, 
Let this be good, whether our angry Foe 


Can give it, or will ever ? * * * 
** * * * * * % * 





Should intermitted Vengeance arm again 

His red right hand to plague us? what if all 
Her stores were open’d, and this firmament 

Of Hell should spout her cataracts of fire, 
Impendent horrors, threat’ning hideous fall 

a One day upon our heads; while we, * * 
thee * * * * * %* # %* 
Each on his rock transfixed, the sport and prey 
Of racking whirlwinds, or for ever sunk 

“ Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains ; 

ae There to converse with everlasting groans, 

am Unrespited, unpitied, unrepriev’d, 

Ages of hopeless end ? ” 
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On the other hand, some hope remains for them in the 
event of their inaction :— 




























“Our Supreme Foe in time may much remit 
His anger, and perhaps thus far removed 
Not mind us not offending, satisfied 
With what is punished, whence these raging fires 
Will slacken, if his breath stir not their flames.” 


Habit may inure their nature to its environment and render— 


“Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain; 
This horror will grow mild, this darkness light ; ”’ 


while time may bring with it some unlooked-for chance or 
change, “ worth waiting.” 

This negatively sensual temper, which finds sufficient satis- 
faction in “ gentle ease and peaceful sloth,” has its positive 
counterpart in the nature of the next speaker, Mammon, 
already introduced in the description of the muster as— 


‘The least erected spirit that fell 
From Heaven; for even in Heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent ;” 





and as the leader of the crew who “ digged out the ribs of 
gold,” of which the gorgeous Senate House was framed. His 
speech is a masterpiece of sordid eloquence. He dissuades 
his peers from a renewal of the war, not only because success 
ishopeless, but because submission is irksome ; pointing out the 
advantages hitherto gained in the cessation of “servile offer- 
ings” toa hated authority, and the prospect which their pre- 
sent abode affords of further solace. ‘“ Let us,” he argues— 


‘* Rather seek 


Our own good from ourselves, and from our own 
Live to ourselves, though in this vast recess, 


Free, and to none accountable, ee 
* % * * * This desert soil 


Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold; 
Nor want we skill or art, from whence to raise 
Magnificence ; and what can Heaven show more?” 


The applause with which these arguments are received 
testifies to their potency, and it needs all the eloquence of 
Beelzebub to countervail them so as to compass the ambitious 
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‘Tn act more graceful and humane ; 
A fairer person lost not Heaven ; he seemed 
For dignity composed and high exploit : 
But all was false and hollow ; * * 

* *  * for his thoughts were low; 
To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful.” 
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i wherein, after denouncing as hopeless the idea of regaining 
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St that if again defeated, dissolution may await them, or torments 
as yet unknown :— 


“ Thus repuls’d, our final hope 
Is flat despair; we must exasperate 
Th’ Almighty Victor to spend all his rage, 
And that must end us; that must be our cure, 
To be no more—sad cure! for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and motion? And who knows, 
Let this be good, whether our angry Foe 


Can give it, or will ever ? * * 
% % * % * x * % 
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“Our Supreme Foe in time may much remit 
His anger, and perhaps thus far removed 
Not mind us not offending, satisfied 
With what is punished, whence these raging fires 
Will slacken, if his breath stir not their flames.” 


Habit may inure their nature to its environment and render— 


“ Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain; 
This horror will grow mild, this darkness light ; ” 


while time may bring with it some unlooked-for chance or 
change, “ worth waiting.” 

This negatively sensual temper, which finds sufficient satis- 
faction in “‘ gentle ease and peaceful sloth,” has its positive 
counterpart in the nature of the next speaker, Mammon, 
already introduced in the description of the muster as— 


‘The least erected spirit that fell 
From Heaven; for even in Heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent ;”’ 





and as the leader of the crew who “ digged out the ribs of 
gold,” of which the gorgeous Senate House was framed. His 
speech is a masterpiece of sordid eloquence. He dissuades 
his peers from a renewal of the war, not only because success 
ishopeless, but because submission is irksome ; pointing out the 
advantages hitherto gained in the cessation of “servile offer- 
ings” to a hated authority, and the prospect which their pre- 
sent abode affords of further solace. ‘“ Let us,” he argues— 


* Rather seek 
Our own good from ourselves, and from our own 
Live to ourselves, though in this vast recess, 


Free, and to none accountable, oll i 
* % * * * This desert soil 


Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold ; 
Nor want we skill or art, from whence to raise 
Magnificence ; and what can Heaven show more?” 


The applause with which these arguments are received | 
testifies to their potency, and it needs all the eloquence of 
Beelzebub to countervail them so as to compass the ambitious 
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ends of his leader Satan. The type embodied in Beelzebyh 
differs little from that already considered in Mephistophilis, 
The policy which he commends to his colleagues of avenging 
their defeat and thwarting the Conqueror’s design, by tempt- 
ing his new creatures into disobedience and ruin, is that upon 
which they decide to act. Milton’s emphatic summing up of 
its drift :— 

‘¢ So deep a malice, to confound the race © 

Of mankind in one root, and earth with Hell 


To mingle and involve, done all to spite 
The great Creator ;”’ 


sufficiently stamps its deviser’s character. 

Moloch, to whom another finished picture and argumen- 
tative speech are assigned, exhibits in a coarser and more 
violent form the essential attributes of his leader. ‘The lines 
which introduce the speaker as 


‘The strongest and the fiercest spirit 
That fought in Heaven, now fiercer by despair. 
His trust was with the Eternal to be deemed 
Equal in strength, and rather than be less 
Cared not to be at all ;” 


strike the keynote of the strain that follows. Satan is the 
supreme embodiment of this type (the third of those enume- 
rated), that indomitable pride to which the idea of submission to 
Divine authority is intolerable; and the only attitude conceivable, 
defiant rebellion. An originality scarcely less than the poet’s 
own must be possessed by the critic who should discover any 
feature in this majestic impersonation which has not been 
exhaustively canvassed, and it would be provoking comparison 
with high authorities to attempt a fresh analysis. It may 
suffice to note how consistently the tone adopted at the open- 
ing of the Epic is maintained to the close. We never lose 
the impression of dignity which vibrates through the first 
speech put into the fallen archangel’s mouth, when, from the 
depth of the ‘fiery gulf” wherein he lies vanquished, he 
avows his determination never “ to repent or change :” 


“ What though the field be lost ! 
All is not lost ; the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome.” 
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We never fail to discern traces of the “ excess of glory 
obscured ” which looms in his first aspect, when he stands above 
his peers “like a tower,” with a face which 


“ Deep scars of thunder had entrenched, and Care 
Sat in his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage and considerate pride, 
Waiting revenge.” 


Milton’s earnest desire to “justify the ways of God to men” 
does not tempt him to forget that it is the least ignoble, if the 
most fatal, of the passions which animates his hero at the 
outset, nor lets abhorrence of the rebellion to which it leads 
wholly debar us from sympathy with the rebel. The relics of 
native grandeur extort this tribute as often as the signs of 
subsequent degradation compel us to withhold it. Many a 
heart must be moved by the “touch of nature” akin to our 
own, When, at the exulting moment of reviewing his legions, 
and “attention holds them mute” to hear him speak, his 
emotion masters him :— 


“Thrice he assayed, and thrice in spite of scorn 
Tears such as angels weep burst forth.” 


His courage in daring to undertake alone the perilous em- 
prise of breaking Hell’s barriers, and discovering the site of 
Eden, though alloyed by jealousy of a possible rival, is frankly 
contrasted for our admiration with the timid hesitation of his 
peers, and the praise which they accord it is commended :— 


“ For neither do the spirits damned 
Lose all their virtue.” 


If he forfeits our interest by his hypocritical colloquy with 
Uriel, he regains it by the pathos of his apostrophe to the 
Sun, and the infusion of heroic impulse in the turmoil of con- 
licting passions which finds vent in the succeeding soliloquy. 
Even though the outcome of the conflict be the predominance 
of the worst motives, summed up in the resolve, 


“ All good to me is lost: 
Rvil, be thou my good!” 


trings of the better nature, not yet extinguished, are 
manifest in his mournful reflections on the unspoilt beauty of 


Eden, and. the uneomsdious happiness of its inhabitants ; in 
27 
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his reluctance to commence the despoiler’s work, and the 
forced ingenuity of his self-excuses. We are driven to hate 
him when the sight of Adam and Eve’s mutual love excites 
his ‘ jealous leer malign,” and clenches his purpose to achieve 
their ruin, but he recovers sympathy once more by the courage 
with which he confronts Ithuriel, and the scornful dignity of 
his rejoinder to Gabriel’s ungenerous taunts. The account of 
his revolt and downfall given by a hostile witness (in Book 
VI.) rather increases than lessens the interest which he has 
aroused. If his next appearance in the disguise of a serpent 
disgusts by its cunning, he retrieves compassion when, 
staggered by the innocent loveliness of Eve, he recoils upon 
the brink of crime :— 


“That space the Evil One abstracted stood 
From his own Evil, and for the time remained 
Stupidly good, of enmity disarmed, 

Of guile, of hate, of envy, of revenge.” 


The effort with which he recalls himself to his design is the 
measure of the height whence he has fallen. Having once 
achieved that design by means of a craft so contemptible 
against a prey so easily snared, he inspires nothing but 
abhorrence, but for the last time regains our pity, when at 
the crisis of tr'umph, surrounded by the peers to whom he has 
recounted his success, and expecting their applause, the doom 
he has provoked descends on him and them :— 


‘* For now were all transformed 
Alike to serpents.” 


So deeply-rooted and wide-spread is that feeling which 
finds its best expression in the line— 


‘‘Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni,” 


that it may be questioned whether for five readers out of six, 
the theological purpose of “ Paradise Lost”? has not been 
practically frustrated. If any reproach could justly attach to 
Milton for a result rendered inevitable by the constitution of 
human nature, his conception of Satanin “ Paradise Regained’ : 
should be sufficient to vindicate him. No portraiture could 
be more faithful of the spiritual degradation consequent upo? 
indulged pride and impenitent conviction. Hopeless exile 
from God and self-absorbed ambition, prolonged through 
the lapse of ages, have left scarcely a trace of the discrowned 
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archangel’s “ original brightness.” Even the cherubic wis- 4 


Jom which detects the futility of Belial’s suggestion to tempt 
Christ by the lusts of the flesh is not keen enough to discern 
the equal futility of his own proposal to substitute the lusts of 
the intellect. No sign of his debasement could be clearer than 
his failure to recognize the potentiality of a Divine nature to 
withstand the fascination which had proved irresistible 
to himself. How alluring above all other baits he deems to 
be the proffer of power is seen by the unwearied iteration 
with afich he renews it during his colloquies with Christ ; 
varying the form so as to adjust it to his hearer’s peculiar 
temperament, but unable to conceive that any can be proof 
against the idea itself. As one sophism succeeds another, and 
every wile is baffled in turn, the tempter’s utter loss of dignity 
becomes increasingly apparent. If his rage be the more 
pitiable of his moods, his affected humility is the most revolt- 
ing, The shame which makes him quail before the grave 
rebukes of Christ seems to be the last vestige of his angel- 
hood, but even the genuineness of this is doubtful when we 
id him subsequently mocking his acknowledged superior 
by a demand for homage. The crowning testimony to his 
blindness is the latest, when, having failed to allure the Son 
of God by any earthly baits, he challenges Him to a boastful 
inal of His Father’s providence. This attempt foiled, Satan’s 
“darts are spent,’ and he sinks into his Hell unpitied. 

The fourth and last diabolic type in our category, viz., 
the Scorn which derides God, has been fitted with so indi- 
vidual an embodiment in the Mephistophiles of Goethe, that 
all succeeding impersonations, however little indebted to its 
features, necessarily appear to disadvantage. Two, however, 
have been conceived with sufficient force to maintain their 
identity apart. The Lucifer of Lord Byron’s “ Cain” is the 
incarnation of the twin spirits of moral and intellectual scorn, 
both born of pride, but developing distinct characteristics ; 
§ “ontempt alike for the Good to which its nature is alien, and 
} ‘or the power which it is forced to own superior. He pro- 

lesses, and is assumed in all sincerity, to be content with the lot 

he has chosen. When Cain surmises from his look that he is 

“almost a God,” he retorts— 

































“ T am none, 


And having failed to be one, would be naught 
Save what lam. He conquered: let him reign.” 
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His defeat he will not admit to be subjection :— 


“T have a victor, true, but no superior. 
Homage he has from all, but none from me.” 


He disdains even to be on an equality with God :— 


“‘T have nought in common with him, 
Nor would: I would be aught above, beneath, 
Aught save a sharer or a servant of 
His power. I dwell apart, but I am great.” 


It is his boast to be one of the 


“ Souls who dare use their immortality, 
Souls who dare look the omnipotent tyrant in 
His everlasting face, and tell him that 
His evil is not good.” 


All who submit to the Conqueror he despises and hates, 
and his ambition is to seduce from their nominal allegiance 
those who, like Cain, are of a kindred temper with his own. 
With this end in view, he 1s satisfied to waive any outward 
signs of fealty to himself. When Cain refuses his demand for 
homage, he replies— 


“He who bows not to Him has bowed to me,” 


and presses it no further. With the same object, he stimu- 
lates by hints and promises Cain’s restless craving for know- 
ledge respecting the mysteries of existence; and so far 
gratifies them by the glimpse he affords of the immensities of 
Space, and the phantasms of Hades, as to convey an impression 
that his power in the universe is scarcely less than God’s, and 
his sympathy with humanity greater. His subtlety in recall- 
ing the secret jealousy of Abel, which Cain has long enter- 
tained, conveys a still deeper impression of spiritual supremacy. 
Flattering his consciousness of possessing a superior capacity 
to the rest of his kindred, the tempter commends his pride in 
disdaining to worship a God, who, after punishing him fora 
crime that he did not commit, and creating a. thirst without 
providing for its satisfaction, shows greater favour to his 
inferior and meek-spirited brother. The wilful nature of the 
man thus abetted, and his moody temper aroused, it needs 
but a trivial pretext to provoke the crime which consummates 
his estrangement from God. 
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Touches of sardonic humour, here and there introduced 
‘to Lucifer’s language, relieve the predominant sombreness 
of his character. Such lines as these are pitched in the 
habitual tone of Mephistophiles :— 





























“Good man! whene’er thy wife, or thy sons’ wives 
Tempt thee or them to aught that’s new or strange, 


Be sure thou seest first who hath tempted them. 
* = 7 = 6 h—7*..mee 


Are some things still which woman may tempt man to, 
Aud man tempt woman: let thy sons look to it ! 
My counsel is a kind one, for ’tis even 


Given chiefly at my own expense: ’tis true 
’T will not be followed, so there’s little lost.” 


Its conspicuous faults of execution, not the least of them 
being the intolerable roughness of the metre, do great injustice 
to the unity and consistency of Byron’s tragedy. The concep- 
tion of Lucifer throughout isin his most masculine vein. Herein 
itcontrasts very strikingly with the Lucifer of Mrs. Browning’s 
“Drama of Exile,” a conception essentially feminine alike in 
its weakness and its strength. This quality it shares with the 
entire tragedy, one of the earliest works of the poetess, and 
abounding in evidences of her fertile and strenuous imagina- 
tion, but marred by extravagances and incongruities which 
her matured judgment must surely have disapproved. Its 
neology of diction and makeshift rhymes may pair with 
“Cain’s”” redundant declamation and limping cadences, but in 
the higher artistic requisites, dramatic truth and keeping 
above all, Byron’s superiority seems to us incontestable. Any 
oe may test this by comparing the language put into the 
mouth of Cain with that which Mrs. Browning assigns to 
Adam. The one is the young inhabitant of a new world, 
thinking, wondering, and inquiring, with all the buoyant 
vigour of an untutored, inexperienced intellect ; the other, a 
solemn sage and transcendental metaphysician, who defines, 
harangues, and moralizes like a professor in the lecture-room. 
A comparison between the two impersonations of Evil is still 
more favourable to Byron’s. The characteristics which Mrs. 
Browning attributes to her fallen angel are wanting 1n mutual 
coherence. He is at once heartless and tender, self-sustained 
in pride and abandoned to emotional impulse, incapable at 
Intervals of comprehending what is divine, yet capable to the 
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last of possessing it. His salient feature is scorn, displayed 
not only in insolent defiance of God and the angels, but in 
savage mockery of the victims whom he has beguiled from 
Paradise. Triumphant in his own exile of wretchedness and 
despair, by force of the self-reliant will which made him seek 
it and enables him to endure it, he taunts and spurns the 
pitiable weakness of humanity which sins, complains, and 
repents. The mean and cruel malignity of his tone was 
doubtless intended as an antithesis to the majestic dignity and 
compassion of Christ, who, when Adam and Eve are in the 
depth of their misery, descends to comfort them with words 
of pardon and promise. But while this contrast is effectively 
drawn, another is simultaneously disclosed in Lucifer’s own 
nature which repels us as violently unreal. He is represented 
as retaining a pure, unselfish affection for the Morning-star, 
once entrusted to his charge, and which, endowed with a quasi- 
spiritual capacity, has loved him “ with the fiery love of stars,” 
and pines in solitude for his loss. The spell of its beauty and 
love is so potent that, when all other adjurations employed by 
Gabriel to drive him from the precincts of Eden have failed, 
he yields at once to this. In the midst, however, of his col- 
loquy with Adam and Eve, when making boastful reference 
to his own beauty, he suddenly falters into a confession that he 
knows not 


“ What is this thought or thing 
Which I call beauty * * % % 


Its meaning flutters in me like a flame 
Under my own breath: my perceptions reel 
For evermore around it, and fall off 

As if it too were holy.” 


Adam, after his transcendental fashion, proceeding to 
expound to him that “the essence of all beauty” is love, 
Lucifer is driven to the inquiry, 


“Love! what is love? I lose it. Beauty and love! 
I darken to the image. Beauty—love!” 


and “fades away” into shadow before the sound of “low 
music,” which resolves itself into an exquisite lamentation 
chanted by the Morning-star over his fate. ‘That the qualities 
which he is thus represented to have alienated from his essence 
still retain their potency over him, appears from the next scene, 
wherein, during his fierce mockery of the exiles, “a distant 
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tarry voice” is heard wailing for “ Heosphoros,” and he 
«changes awfully ” at the sound. After a moment’s pause, 
however, he recovers himself and renews his diatribe of scorn 
and execration, in the course of which he makes repeated 
reference to the beauty and love from which he is voluntarily 
debarred, as though again familiar with their nature. In the 
last and most pathetic scene of the drama, we find him appealing 
to Gabriel to know why his star, to whom he has “ called thrice,” 
returns him “‘no answer.” He is told that “ she is sad”? for 
him, and that “ all things grow sadder” to him one by one. 
Again he inquires if it be true that Christ has elected, for the 
sake of redeeming man, to wear the crown of sorrow and 
undergo temporary exile from Heaven, while he himself, who 
had claimed these as his own by right of will, is to 


‘Stand sole exile finally, 
Made desolate for fruition ;”’ 


and he is answered that “it is true.” Lastly, he asks if it be 


“True besides, 
Aright true, that mine Orient star will give 
Her name of Bright and Morning-star to him ;” 


aid when told that it is true, breaks out into this passionate 
protest :-— | , 
‘“Untrue, untrue! O Morning-star, O mine, 
Who sittest secret in a veil of light 
Far up the starry spaces, say—Untrue ! 
Speak but so loud as doth a wasted moon 
To Tyrrhene waters! I am Lucifer.— 


[A pause. Silence in the stars. | 
All things grow sadder to me one by one.” 


The drama closes to the sound of his “ falling tears.” 

Deeply impressive as is the tragic element of this imperso- 
nation, it involves a palpable self-contradiction and violation of 
moral harmony, which one marvels to meet with in the writings 
of a poet so profoundly religious. Her devout intention in 
endeavouring to combine such irreconcilable ingredients cannot 
indeed be mistaken, but, observing at what a cost she has fulfilled 
it, we are reminded of the practice of greater artists. When 
Goethe, in the second part of “ Faust,” wishes to mark the 
distinction between celestial and infernal natures, he represents 
love as a barrier which the latter cannot cross, not as a sphere 
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of which they have lost the comprehension. Milton, when 
seeking to denote the change of Satan from angel into devil, 
oe portrays a gradual process of debasement, and does not 
4a consign him to eternal damnation in full possession of the 
is sublimest spiritual attribute. To aspirit which still retains the 
capacity of loving unselfishly, hell must be deprived of its worst 
| torment; but since “every one that loveth is born of God,” 
uae the Divine Being would be untrue to His own essence if He 
ts excluded such a spirit from Heaven. 
Le, The list of impersonations in our poetry which belong to 
the “ adversary ”’ type of evil is far from exhausted. So far, 
however, as we remember, those of a tragic cast yet unnoticed, 
do but repeat one or other of the forms which we have considered » 
in their highest presentments, without the addition of any novel 
features. We must not omit mention of the comic devil, of 
ae which our literature affords embodiments ranging from the 
| ‘ Devil is an Ass”? of Ben Jonson, a creation of broad farce, to 
the Satan of Byron’s “‘ Vision of Judgment,” a creation of fine 
burlesque ; but, apart from reasons of space, the consideration 
of these characteristics would be foreign to the spirit in which 
we have hitherto treated the subject. Vic pass on to notice 
the most laboured if not the only attempt made by an English 
poet to portray the “emissary” type gf evil angel. Mr. 
Bailey’s “ Festus,’ which created so vivid a sensation and 
obtained such distinguished suffrages nearly forty years ago, 
has probably by this time taken its due place:: We shall hardly 
err in ranking it among the splendid but ur.fulfilled promises 
only too common in our literature and art—works of real but 
imperfect genius, which alternately fascinate and irritate, excite 
and weary the student. To most readers of this generation we 
think it will appear a medley of luminous thoughts, large imag'- 
native vistas, weakly amiable sentiments, clumsy, not to say 
vulgar, humour, half-digested learning, and windy rhetoric. 
Its conception may be traced to an intent study of the Book of 
a Job and of the Faust legend in one or more of its dramatic 


versions. The writer’s avowed aim is to preach the doctrine 
that 


i “ Evil and good are God’s right hand and left. 
a By ministry of evil, good is clear, 
sh And by temptation virtue.” 

Lucifer, the spirit of Evil, by whom this ministry. is 
effected, although a fallen angel, is no longer a rebel. un- 
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scious of his limited power, and submissive to the will which 
he perceives it is his fate to accomplish, he appears in the 
opening scene of the drama as a suppliant in Heaven for the 
Divine permission to tempt one ‘youth among the sons of 
men.” This is given him with an assurance of the ultimate 
result :— 
‘Upon his soul 

Thou hast no power. All souls are mine for aye, 

And I do give thee leave to this that he 

May know my love is more than all his sin, 

And prove unto himself that naught but God 

Can satisfy the soul He maketh great.” 


Lucifer’s acquiescence in this understanding is thus signi- 


fied :-— 


“God! for thy glory only can I act, 


And for thy creature’s good. * * 
° * * * God! I go to do 


Thy will.” 


And his sense of his automatic function is summed up in the 
words :— 3 


“Tam t' wrath of God unto myself, 
And by Him made to do my part.” 


1o Festus, represented as a youth of rare genius and noble 
impulses, weary of‘the world whose delights he has too soon 
exhausted, Lucifer honestly announces his nature and mission, 
mingling with the truth a sufficient spice of falsehood to com- 
mend it to the temperament with which he has to deal. He 
proffers no vulgar bait of temporal power or sensual pleasure, 
but the spiritual empire of knowledge, especially of self, 
and the moral enjoyment of joving and thereby rendering 
Cthers happy. Festus is satisfied with his declaration that he 
comes from God, and accepts his companionship, for there is no 
other condition in their compact, upon these terms. The 
elaboration of this method of temptation occupies the re- 
mainder of the poem, but while the outline is clear enough, 
the detail is very inadequately executed, and, notwithstanding 
the advantage of the author’s own exposition supplied in an 
episode, his meaning is often lost in a haze of words. So far 
48 allowed to do so, Lucifer loyally fulfils his engagement, 
but 1a the matter of self-knowledge Festus is much too con- 
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fident and voluble to learn or listen, and throughout their rela. 
tions adopts a tone of independent judgment, scarcely recon- 
cilable with his assumed position. The scenes of aerial 
travel, wherein the tempter redeems his promise of conferring 
boundless knowledge, follow the plan of the Faust legend: 
but there is a novelty in introducing Festus into Heaven, and 
permitting him to learn that his salvation is assured. It may 
be intended to reflect upon the doctrine of predestination, as 
up to this time the youth’s life has been comparatively inno- 
cent, but thenceforward he grows more reckless, and as nearly 
vicious as he ever becomes. With the exception, however, of 
one scene of abortive passion, the poem contains no clear 
indication of the tempter’s evil influence. The unlimited 
faculty of loving and inspirig love which Festus enjoys he 
does not seriously abuse, and at most is guilty of ‘‘ desertion, 
not betrayal.”’ Wearying of this enjoyment, he is attracted 
by the coarser lure of worldly domination, and becomes 
throned as universal emperor. His elevation does not, indeed, 
confer satisfaction upon his subjects, and has the mysterious 
consequence of bringing about their destruction and the end 
of the world; but we can only judge of him by his manifestoes, 
which breathe the most pious and benevolent sentiments, and 
hear of no acts of tyranny that he has committed to precipi- 
tate the Divine vengeance. As the consummation of ruin 


is immediately followed by the reign of universal and eternal 


happiness, Festus deserves blessings rather than curses. Even 
regarded therefore as a satire upon “ paternal government,” 
it is hard to see how this scene serves to illustrate the perilous 
fascination of power. 

Thus much may be said of the aspect here afforded of Evil 
in its relation to man. The original feature of the poem is its 
conception of fallen angelhood, as one in essence with fallen 
humanity, and equally destined to redemption. This idea 1s 
worked out in part by representing Lucifer as winning and 
returning the love of Elissa, a mortal maiden. Festus, to 
whose charge he entrusts her during his temporary absence, 
supplants him in her affection. On his return, he is trans- 
ported, after the fashion of a human lover, with rage and 
despair; lures Festus away by the proffer of further 
spiritual power, and then revisits Elissa to cause her death. 
This, however, he effects tenderly, and as a punishment upon 
his rival rather than herself: 
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“Thy death shall be as gentle as thy life. 
I will not hurt thee, for I loved thee once, 
And thy sweet love upon my burning breast 
Fell like a snowflake on a fevered lip. 
Thy soul shall pass out of thee like a dream ; 
One moment more, and thou shalt wake in Heaven.” 


The capacity of love is not the only evidence that Lucifer’s 
nature is redeemable. He maintains pretty consistently the 
rile of a conscious agent of God’s holy ends, while pursu- 
ing deliberately his own unholy means; usually adopting the 
tone rather of a cynic than a seducer; but on one occasion, 
preaching a sermen in a crowded market-place, from which, in 
spite of its burlesque touches, we fancy a popular audience 
would be likely to reap more benefit than from the devout 
platitudes of Festus which succeed it. ‘The ultimate frustra- 
tion of his career as a tempter naturally occasions him no 
surprise, and he seems to be fulfilling his destiny in a merely 
mechanical way, when we unexpectedly find him, after the 
world’s destruction, rallying his evil angels against the hosts 
of Christ, and encountering certain defeat. In the last scene 
he reappears in Heaven to prefer a nominal claim to the soul 
of Festus ; but when assured of its salvation, takes farewell in 
a strain of such melancholy piety, that his own pardon and 
restoration to celestial favour follow as a matter of course. 

With all one’s respect for the writer’s genuine earnestness _ 
and sympathy with his catholic charity, it is difficult to deal 
seriously with a work in which the disparity between idea and 
realization is so ludicrously conspicuous. Any such ambitious 
and laboured attempts to solve the problem of the existence 
of Evil—any, that is, which exceed the limits of tentative and 
reverent suggestion—if they do not succeed in deepening the 
mystery, are apt to excite ridicule by their inadequacy to com- 
pass it. All that can be wisely said upon the doctrine of the 
“ministry of Evil” has been condensed into two or three 
stanzas of “In Memoriam,” with the addition of a warning 
against the peril of indiscriminately preaching it, which is 
recklessly disregarded in “ Festus.” All the yearnings of the 
most optimistic dreamer as to the final triumph of universal 
good have been expressed by Burns in a single verse of his 
“Address to the De’il,” which touches the heart without 


offending the intellect. 
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The modern tendencies of psychology, by which poetry of 
the highest order must always be governed, render it un- 
likely that any important additions will be made to the por- 
trait-gallery of personified Hvil. There is some fear, on the 
other hand, that the value of the attempts already made to 
depict its lineaments may come to be unduly slighted, as 
though they were the fossil remains of “a creed outworn” 
which had passed into the condition of mythology. Such an 
estimate would surely be undeserved, from whatever point of 
view it may be necessary to regard the essential nature of 
Evil. Unlike the idea of Deity, which is the more exalted in 
proportion to its freedom from anthropomorphism, the idea of 
Evil owes to the presence of this element its chief if not its 
abiding interest. To those alike who accept and reject the 
theory of its spiritual entity apart from man’s, there must be 
profit in the spectacle of its incarnate realization in figures so 
human-natured as Milton’s Satan and Byron’s Lucifer. If it 
be true that— 


‘“Weneeds must love the highest when we see it,” 


the converse proposition cannot be wholly false, that— 


‘* Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen.”’ 








Ghe Hortunes of the Sundew Samily. 
A SOCIAL NIGHTMARE IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 


BY B. THOMAS. 


——¢—_—_—. 


CHAPTER I. 
AN ALCHEMIST. 


A SELF-MADE man? Jam satis! they have become too com- 
mon, too cheap. Again and again has their tale been told; 
the means whereby their greatness has been achieved are 
familiar to every child. Industry, patience, thrift, talent, 
virtue, the methods are as old as humanity, and the story of 
their working is the same in every age. 

Give me a self-made family, such as it was once my lot to 
know and reverence as the new and startling product of a 
generation unique for culture and enlightenment—a hopeful 
band of six, all, boys and girls alike, working architects at the 
family fortunes, and raising, so to speak, without hands a 
sumptuous pile out of bricks they had made, so to speak, 
without straw ! 

Mrs. Aurelius Sundew was a woman of spirit. Not till her 
sixth baby was out of long clothes did she begin to distress. 
herself seriously about the future of her offspring. The world 
was wide, the chances were many; her boys and girls would 
get along as their father and mother had done before them. 
But years went by, and the tone of her reflections began to 
alter as it was daily forced more inexorably upon her notice 
that the more the olive branches grew and flourished round 
her dinner-table, the greater the demands upon that table, the 
less its ability to satisfy them, and the less her confidence in 
the inherent resources of the olive branches themselves. A 
settled melancholy took hold of the good lady. She could 
not rid herself of the care fretting at her heart, the surplus 
and expensive population of her household. 

One evening her husband, who was becoming somewhat 
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impatient of this unaccustomed behaviour on her part, her 
sighs and long silences, gently, but firmly, intimated a desire 
to know the cause. “If you have any secret anxiety weighing 
on your mind, my dear, I, as your husband, have a right to 
require to be told what it is.” 

At this, Mrs. Aurelius flared up for a moment. So her 
lord and master ‘‘ required” her to speak out, did he? Well, 
she would give him a piece of her mind. 

“That you, Mr. Sundew, the father of your family, should 
put such a question, is what astonishes me! However, it may 
be easy for you, who divide your days between the Metropoli- 
tan Railway, your office, and your club, to forget the domestic 
anxieties you leave to your wife at ome. I tell you, Aurelius, 
it won’t do. In case it should have slipped your memory, 
allow me to draw your attention to the fact that you have six 
surviving children, the eldest verging on manhood, the 
youngest a child in pinafores.” 

“The dears are all very well, I believe, are they not?” 
said Aurelius, comfortably. | 

“ Rather,” retorted his wife, whose turn of mind was dis- 
tinctly sarcastic. ‘‘Their appetites, Pll answer for it, were 
never better; I refer you to the tradesmen’s books. They 
are athletic, too, and full of healthy activity ; I refer you to the 
laundress and needlewoman who wash and mend their un- 
happy clothes. Must I remind you, Aurelius, that as they 
grow in years they grow also in expense, though they bring 
nothing to meet it, whilst your salary, as clerk, upon which I 
was so foolish as to marry you, has not been increased in pro- 
portion to the costliness of your family ; and while your work 
remains the same as before there were six young people to 
provide for, mine does not. And if you doubt me, Mr. Sun- 
dew, just let me take your place at the office for a bit, and 
copy, copy, copy from ten to four, and make up other people’s 
accounts, whilst you take mine at home, and cast up your 
own, and try to make two ends meet thatwon’t much longer— 
there !”’ 

And she stopped for breath. But now she had had her 
say, the storm was past, and the good lady looked positively 
cheerful. 

“The six young people,” said Aurelius, hopefully, “ must 
learn to provide for themselves ; it is a law of nature.” 


“Enforce it, then,’ said his wife, disdainfully. ‘“ Why, 
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you have no capital to give them a competency a-piece, the 
very least they will require.” 

“Come, come, Penelope, my dear,” he expostulated, 
“many and many a man who has come to London with half-a- 
crown in his pocket—— ” 

“Has made a fortune off it,” interrupted Mrs. Sundew, 
impatiently ; ‘‘ l’ve heard that before.” 

“So have I, and so often,” pursued Mr. Sundew, “that 
I’ve come to think there must be some particular virtue in the 
two-and-six.” 

‘Tf you think that, my dear, I recommend you to present 
them with half-a-crown each, and set them adrift,’”’ she replied, 
witheringly. ‘ How long do you suppose it would be before 
you heard of them at the workhouse, if not at the police court? 
I know, Aurelius, how a man makes a fortune off half-a-crown. 
Sometimes he’s thrifty, picks up every pin that he sees, lives 
on scraps, wears second or third-hand clothes; or else he’s 
active and eager, and ready to work his fingers to the bone, or 
is head off his shoulders. Or else he’s clever, steadily am- 
bitious, at least, and has set his heart on making his way. Now 
I should just like to see Rose, or Blanche, or Thomas, or 
Harold, or Benjamin deny themselves anything they can get, 
or move two fingers when one would do. They haven’t any 
talents that I’ve been able to discover, and if they had they 
would prefer leaving them to rust out. Rose 1s a silly, giddy, 
useless thing ; sits and sighs all day for more to spend in dress 
aud amusements. Thomas, for ail his tall talk about his 
literary work, and the high pay it commands, is much too idle 
to make what amends he could, by application and regularity, 
lor his native want of genius. Blanche is really a log, and 
expects the best of everything, but takes a week looking at a 
pocket-handkerchief before she begins to hem it. Harold is 
a wrong-headed scapegrace, who will bring down my grey 
hairsp——” 

“Your what?” interrupted Aurelius, uneasily. Penelope 
had always prided herself on her hair. 

“Would bring down my grey hairs, if I had any,” she 
said, correcting herself, “with sorrow to the grave. And as 
lor Benjamin, though I say it, a more weak, worthless, helpless 
boy, was never sent away from school as an incorrigible 
dallard and truant.” 

“Mrs. Sundew, Mrs. Sundew, it is madness to run down: 
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your own children in this way. If you depreciate the value of an 
article that belongs to you, the public will follow your lead, 
and the market price will sink at once.” 

‘Market price? Why, you aren’t going to sell your 
family, surely ?” she laughed, adding, grimly, ‘‘ for matter of 
that, 1 should like to know who would buy them. Whoever 
he was, he’d make a bad bargain.” 

“That’s his affair,’ quoth Aurelius, chuckling. “Now, 
dear, it’s your turn to listen. Believe me, your fears are 
exaggerated. You are right enough in your facts, but you 
jump from them to false conclusions. First of all, you wrong 
me. I have given a great deal of thought to the future of my 
children, and am glad to say I detect in all certain productive 
—possibilities, shall I say, and which seem to have escaped your 
usually quick observation. We live happily in an age, Pene- 
lope, when there are more ways than one of earning an honest 
penny. Our dear ones will require to be taught, of course, but 
I’ve an idea that they’ll prove apt scholars, every one.” 

Mrs. Sundew had the deepest respect for her husband’s 
opinion. “Still, Aurelius,” she objected, “ how you can run 
your eye over our half-dozen, and yet say you expect any one 
of them to work for his or her living and fortune in the ordinary, 
honourable way——” 

‘* But I never said that, my dear.” 

“Mr. Sundew! you surely would not sanction any- 
thing——” 

“Hush, hush!” he said, soothingly. ‘ As I was saying, 
Penelope, we live in an enlightened and advanced age; and 
those who will be just a little ahead of their neighbours in 
advanced views, and enlightenment and superiority to pre- 
judice or old-fashioned sentiment, may thrive to admiration, 
without capability, or industry, or trouble. They want nothing 
for the novel avocation but sharp practice and that un- 
hampered mind and judgment which sharp practice very soon 
gives.” 

He proceeded to enter into particulars, giving her a few 
illustrations, sketching one or two lucrative ways in which he 
imagined even these unpromising children might be disposed 
to walk. Mrs. Sundew listened, impressed, but a little 
staggered, it must be owned. Her natural impulse declared 
most strongly against her husband’s plans. Still, she was 
so uscd not to question his superior wisdom and far-sighted- 
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ness, that she felt ashamed of her petty, intuitive scruples 
which might savour, she feared, of the days of stage-coaches 
and snuff. Were it not better to go ahead with the times; at 
all events, not to cross her husband’s purpose? 

He asked from her merely passive acquiescence, the active 
part was his. He undertook to bring their exchequer out of 
its present state of depression, and to launch these expensive 
young people, one by one, in a remunerative career. He 
would show them how. Example should precede precept. 

The Sundews, at this time, were living in a rather large 
house in a London square. It was much dilapidated, but 
Aurelius could not afford to put it into repair, and no one else 
cared to do so and take it off his hands, since he had the 
lease, of which but a few years remained, after which the 
building was to be pulled down. 

A few days after the conversation just recorded, Aurelius 
suddenly put up a board, “To Let”’ over his door, and spread 
a report that his house was haunted. Strange noises had 
been heard. Strange stories were whispered by the young 
Sundews to their friends, in the strictest confidence, of 
course, to insure publicity, and the dead secret was soon in 
the newspapers. 

The facts were differently stated. According to some, 
raps had been heard, according to others, shrieks and groans. 
Some said the bells rang and the candles went out of them- 
selves, others that locked doors burst open—the ghost that 
walked was alternately a black dog and a little child. But 
half-a-dozen inquisitive persons applied at once to know the 
rent, which went up as if by magic indeed. Aurelius told 
them all he had not the slightest belief in spiritual manifesta- 
tions himself, but that there were odd noises, which was true 
enough, and that he and his family found it quite impossible 
tolive there any longer. Which was also unquestionable— 
they could not afford it. 

: The haunted mansion was let at a good price, to the 
} highest bidder, for a few months, and the Sundews migrated. 

So did the tenant very shortly. There were excellent 
teasons for this, ghosts apart, but the fame of the mystery 
was thereby magnified tenfold. It was a fact, that nobody 
ever could stay in that house many weeks. Of course, they 
leclared they left because it was uncomfortable and ram- 


shackle, and infested by rats, but serious and suspicious people 
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preferred to clear up the matter for themselves, and one investi- 
gator of the supernatural after another came to bid for the tene. 
ment, till Aurelius was almost able to command his own terms, 

By the expiration of his lease he had already realized off 
the curiosity and credulity of the public, such a handsome 
sum as enabled him to set up his family in a suitable residence 
at Bayswater, whence he proposed to see them off severally in 
the race of life. 






CHAPTER II. 
A HEROINE OF ROMANCE. 


Rose Sunpew was just eighteen, tall, slim, with long, fair, 
fluffy hair, blue eyes, and a smiling face. She might be a doll, 
but she was a very pretty doll, and made children again of the 
admirers that hovered round her. She might be a fool, but 
on the “like to like” principle was all the more popular 
with many on that account. Besides, the emptier her head, 
the more room must there be in it for new impressions, to be 
sure. She was vain, but vanity becomes some girls, and Rose 
was one. For the rest, she was amiable, she was _high- 
spirited, she was rather soft-hearted, and decidedly attractive. 

Great was the excitement in the family firm of Sundew and 
Sundew on the day when Rose formally announced that she 
had a lover. Bouquets, bonbons, and delicate attentions in- 
numerable from Bob Sandon, a neighbour’s son, had blossomed 
by means of the forcing house of a ball into a written proposal 
of marriage the next morning. 

In the pride and joy of her heart, Rose went off to commu- 
nicate the delightful intelligence to her father, and ask his 
consent. Hers had been written and despatched before- 
hand. He pressed her hand affectionately, and congratulated 
her. Then he begged her to shut the door and sit down. 
Such an important event in the Sundew family required to be 
carefully studied in all its bearings. | 

‘‘Now, Rosie dear, let me hear this. Bob is the dark- 
haired one, I waar and clerk in a city house of business. Tell 
me all about him.” 

The very old story was very soon told. Bob was twenty- 
three, and an Adonis, He was scarcely to be called well off, 
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till, not destitute. He might not be able to afford to marry 
| for some years, still they would wait, and so forth. 

| «Rxactly, that will allow us plenty of time,” said Aurelius, 
musing and counting on his fingers. “Let me see, twenty- 
three, very good-looking—silly, eh, Rosie ? ” | | 

“Well, papa,” she laughed, “he says he’s not clever; he 
is always calling himself a stupid old boy, and I’m sure I don’t 
vant him to be anything else.” 

“No more do I, my dear. Unsophisticated, weak, im- 
petuous. Very good. Now, as to income, his father is senior 
partner, and will be able to pay up. I should estimate the 
damages at a thousand, and they’ll give five hundred.” 

“Damages! Dear papa, what in the world are you talking 
about ? ”” 

“Tam looking on, dear, to a future day, when I bring, in 

; your name, an action for breach of promise against Robert 
| Sandon, Esquire.” 
‘ “Papa!” exclaimed Rose, aghast, “ Bob would never 
break his promise. He worships me; I can turn him round 
7 with my little finger.” 
| «©“So much the better, dear. Then you will merely have to 
incline your little finger in the direction I’m going to point 
out. What you will have to do is, to make him break with 
you, and to manage so as it shall be his fault entirely, not 
y yours, from beginning to end.” 

And Mr. Sundew proceeded briefly to sketch the plot of 
hr romance. Rose, in due time, would begin to flirt a little, 
avery little, but judiciously, with other men, till Bob’s 
jealousy should be properly excited. She should play upon 

| this with feminine tact, take his reproaches as a wrong, and 
return them, become haughty, tease and exasperate him in 
infles till, some day in desperation, he should threaten to cry 

of, She should let him, and then threaten him back with an 

) ation. To poor, sentimental Bob, this master-stroke would 
| sufice to kill the last spark of affection. He would sooner 
| by damages fifty times over than take for the wife of his 
bosom a girl who could call on a court of law to settle her ac- 
counts with the man who, whatever his faults, had been her true 
ind devoted lover. But her position of injured girlhood and 
feminine dignity, in the face of this capricious, exacting, 
tyrannical sweetheart, would be excellent. She would he sure 

| Cher case, costs and all. 
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He spoke quite seriously, and Rose began to cry. He 
exhorted her to cheer up, reminded her that nothing could 
be done without her consent, bade her think it over and take 
her time, and talked so kindly and wisely that Rose, who 
hated red eyes and swelled lids, quickly dried her tears. If she 
did not immediately enter into her father’s views, she soon 
allowed that there was something, after all, to be said for his 
clever scheme. ‘Then he impressed upon her what a lucky 
opening it was, one that gave her plenty of time to realize the 
romance. Supposing it carried through triumphantly, she 
might begin another, and with the tact, skill, and experience 
acquired by practice, win at the same game repeatedly. 
“ And when you have succeeded three times, shall we say,” he 
concluded, playfully, “the sum of the damages united will 
make up avery fair dowry ; and then, Rosie, I will give you | 
leave to marry number four, whoever he may be.” 

Rose was an impressionable, tractable, dutiful girl. “ After 
all,” she said, as she thought over the matter to herself, “if I 
marry poor Bob” (alas! he was beggared already), “I must 
just give up all hope of ever being able to go out, dress, and 
shine as I should wish. We should have to live in a very 
humble style, and I to play the thrifty housewife for the rest 
of my days.” 

Once she had thought even this might be easy and pleasant 
with her chosen companion, and she still sighed a little when 
she thought of Bob, and what a very, very nice and handsome 
fellow ke was; but she was not going to be stupid and senti- § 
mental, not she. Even Aurelius was surprised at the short 
time she had taken to make up her mind, when the very next 
day she came and thanked him for his ingenious advice and 
prudent anxiety to turn everything to her advantage. She 
promised not to be found wanting in her part. 

Bob’s ordeal was to begin, she decided, without delay. 
Rose soon found her réle easy, and not disagreeable. She felt 
so dreadfully ashamed of the tender feeling she really had once 
entertained for Bob, that she hastened to nip it out of exist- 
ence; and this achieved, the road was smooth enough. She 
had lots of admirers, less serious in thcir intentions than Bob, 
and whose attentions she received so smilingly, and made her- 
self so charming to them generally, that her betrothed at last 
began to remonstrate. She laughed at him, but he soon found 
occasion to revert to the charge. If she really cared for him, 
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yeurged, she might grant thus much to his wishes, as to give 
up dancing so conspicuously with his rivals, and accepting 
their flattery and attention, and to forgive his jealousy. It 
might seem unreasonable, but all sprang from his great love 
for her. : 
This, Miss Rose resented with spirit. Was she to have no i 
amusement ? Was this her reward for having accepted him ? : 
Must she live lke a nun because she was to be his bride? 
Having consented to wait years for him, was she condemned, 
therefore, never to enjoy herself in society, or to be civil to 
} other people? Such a course as she now adopted and persevered 
in worsted poor Bob’s temper before long. He grew angry ; she 
lectured. He tried to be imperious ; she became haughty, still 
standing out steadily for her own will and way. By-and-by his 
displeasure showed itself in coolness in his correspondence (I 
don’t quote it. Is it not all printed in the Times for that 
/ year?) The letters were produced at the trial, and Rose’s 
| greatly admired. Had they been written with an eye to pub- 
| lication, they could not have been better or more judiciously 
worded. I believe Aurelius used to revise and correct them 
7 limself. At last Bob had ceased to write altogether. This 
was the moment chosen for the action. 
As Mr. Sundew had foreseen, this was the coup de grace for 
Bob’s expiring passion. Marry a girl who could drag the 
sacred passages of her first love affair before a court of law? 
He would ruin himself in damages first. He did so; or, rather, 
these half ruined him. His position was bad, his conduct in- 
defensible, everybody must agree, and his cause was lost— 
utterly, irrevocably. A sadder, perhaps a wiser, and, mst 
assuredly, 2 poorer man, Bob went forth, having had to pay 
| dearly for his youthful indiscretion and indulgence im visions of 
©) “Love in a cottage” in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 
| Miss Sundew, with whom everybody had the strongest 
| sympathy, was able to hand over to her father the well-earned 
| equivalent, in hard cash, of her misplaced affection, wounded 
| ude, and injured prospects. 
| “Rose, you are your father’s own child,” exclaimed her 
parent almost enthusiastically ; “ that was a most unworthy 
young man, and I shudder to think what a life you would have 
led exposed to the caprices of so fickle, suspicious, unreason- 
ible a temper as his, You have had a happy escape, but are 
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well rid of him now ; and instead of a trousseau, take from the 
damages received all that you want to deck yourself out for the 
dazzling of the next gay deceiver.”’ 

‘It is all very fine,” remarked Mrs. Sundew afterwards, 
when she was alone with her husband; “but only suppose, 
Aurelius, dear, if I had served you as Rosie has served Bob, 
when you courted me five-and-twenty years ago——” 

“That was altogether another affair,” rejoined Aurelius, 
hastily. ‘We manage all these things differently now. We | 
leave love to the gamblers, Penelope, and, though we have to 
forfeit its excitements, ours are the solid gains of the croupier,” 


CHAPTER III. 
GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 


Ir was a perfect mystery to me why Thomas Sundew ever 
even attempted the literary profession. For some inscrutable 
reason he regarded it as the refuge of the destitute, a ware- 
house for the misfits discarded by other vocations. He hated 
work and regular hours, he hated to be “tied.” If he liked 
anything it was to lounge about in lobbies, clubs, and prome- 
nades, and to be on speaking terms with actors, authors, and 
the gay and ornamental world. 

It was a very tolerable life, as lives go, but dreadfully un- 
remunerative. It brought him in plenty of newspapers gratis, 





and occasional theatre orders, and presentation copies of iS By 


friends’ books, but the sum realized by the sale of the latter, 
barely kept him in shirt fronts. Again and again his father 
had had to take him to task, repeating that though he was free, 
like all his brothers and sisters, to take up any line he pleased, 
if was on the express understanding that, by hook or by crook, 
he should make it pay. Thomas could not deny that his 
expenses were considerable, his earnings nil. He supposed he 
must write a book, or a play, or get taken on to somebody’s 
staff. But he was as averse to bestirring himself as ever, and, 
as he never got beyond meditating trying his hand at various 
forms of poetry and prose, it was not surprising that Pactolus 
would not flow his way. 

However, at his father’s suggestion, he began to carry 
about a little note book, in which he carefully set down every 
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sharp and witty saying he might hear in the course of the day, 
and learnt them by heart when he went to bed. Very soon he 
had accumulated a sufficient stock to sct him up as a pro- 
fessional talker and punster. This saved him his boarding 
expenses by insuring him an abundance of invitations to 
dinner and breakfast ; invitations given, as he was well aware, 
under the tacit expectation that he should supply conversation. 

But even now he cost more than he earned. It was 
necessary, he represented, to keep up the cut of his coat and 
the shine of his hat. How was he to realize a large sum 
by merely “‘ looking on” in the world? He became more 
diigent at his gleaning work. Not a sight or sound or 
incident passed but he raked it mentally in search of matter 
for literary treatment. 

His youngest sister, Daisy, a child of six, caught a feverish 
cold. For a day or two the illness threatened to be serious. 
Now Thomas recollected that nothing was more greedily 
devoured by the reading public than touching stories of child- 
life, told as far as possible in baby language, and dwelling on 
the subject of some precocious infant invalid. So he installed 
himself in Daisy’s nursery, and sat there day and night with 
blank book and pencil, waiting to seize and set down any 
hints that he should catch for affecting touches, harrowing 
scenes, and snatches of pretty lisping talk. 

But whether Daisy in her precocity (which was really 
preternatural, though scarcely of the kind he wanted) half 
divined that her discomfort was being “ trotted out” to her 
brother’s advantage, she certainly contrived to baffle him. The 
tiresome little thing would say nothing in the least touching, 
suggest no sensational picture of the right sort. True, she 
was uncommonly naughty, slapped her brother and the doctor, 
squalled to distraction, and refused to do anything she was told, 
Moreover, even when she was at the worst, her prattle, sad to 
say, was far too slangy and slapdash to look childish and pretty 
in print. Finally she recovered much more quickly than any. 
body had expected. Thomas had to pocket his book, blank 
still, with a shrug and an impression that the juvenile of the 
future would be an utterly hopeless subject for a pathetic tale. 

One evening, Mr and Mrs. Sundew sat together, and were 
sadly agreeing that Thomas their first-born, though in some 
respects the most presentable, was as unprofitable as possible 
a member of their flock, when a hasty footstep was heard 
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without, and the young gentleman himself marched in, with a 
sparkling eye, flushed cheek, and a buoyant tread, exclaiming 
excitedly, “I have an idea, I have an idea ! ”’ 

“ Hush, hush!” gasped the parent imploringly, signing to 
him to wait. The servant had just come into the room with 
the tea-things. ‘I didn’t wish you to speak before him,” 
Aurelius explained, when the man was gone, “lest he should 
appropriate your idea. He is quite capable of it, he hasa 
smattering of education and might anticipate you. But now, 
my boy, tell me your idea, that I may help you to take out a 
patent for it at once, in this world and the next.” 

_ The idea was a very little one, and a very bad one too, 
Mrs. Sundew remarked when she heard what it was. Aurelius, 
however, thought something might perhaps be made out of it. 

A literary friend of Thomas Sundew’s, who was connected 
with the management of one of the theatres, had shown him a 
certain little French farce, which had unaccountably escaped 
notice in England. Thomas’s “idea” was simply to adapt it 
for this theatre, where he could get it played, he knew. 

“But can you get it paid for?” asked Mrs. Sundew. 
Thomas could not say. It was doubtful, at the best. | 

The next idea was his father’s, and ashade better. “ Tom, 
can you abuse a piece, on paper ; massacre, mind, not criticise ?” 

“ Can’t I? It’s the one thing I believe I can do,” the 
youth replied. 

“Good home thrusts, stinging allusions, crushing epithets 
unsparingly laid on——” . 

“Yes, yes, I have a dictionary of adjectives.” 

“ And actionable ? ” 

* Oh, that’s easy—the abuse must merely reflect on the 
author individually—just a few frightful insinuations to blacken 
his character. Say he’s no gentleman, but an ignorant swin- 
dler and impudent scoundrel.” 

“Could you write such a thing? on your own piece and 
yourself ? ” 

“On myself? Sir, it would be suicide ! ” 

“You will rise, my son, you will rise phcenix-like, triumph- 
ant from your ashes,” and he proceeded to sketch the plan. 

Thomas was to write or translate the piece, and at the same 
time to prepare such a sensational, violent, abusive review upon 
it as should bring all London to see if it was true. 

He should arrange about it with some editor connected 
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with the management. ‘“ It would draw attention to the play,” 
Aurelius pointed out, “ insure it a run and you supplies. Do 

ou see it 2” 

Thomas “saw.” Nay he saw beyond. He shook hands 
‘with his father, thanked him cordially for the suggestion, and 
promised one day to astonish them all. : 

Several months later a surprisingly bad and weak extrava- 
ganza entitled, ‘‘ Froth,” was produced ata certain theatre. 
On the first might “ Froth” fellas flat as might have been 
expected. 

The next morning, in a certain obscure paper, there appeared 
the most terrific onslaught imaginable, a whole artillery of 
invective gravely directed upon this unlucky bagatelle. 

The journal, whose very existence was scarcely known 
beyond its own staff, was now to obtain notoriety of a kind. 
Its editor was cited to appear to answer an action for libel 
brought against his dramatic correspondent by Mr. Thomas 
Sundew, the ‘“‘author” of the extravaganza so savagely 
assaulted and slaughtered in its columns. 

The libel was so ferocious as to give quite a sensational 
tone to the trial. Actors and actresses were called as witnesses, 
jokes and repartees fell fast, the scene was a far better and 
more amusing burlesque than the original piece. Mr. Thomas 
Sundew appeared, to vindicate his composition against the 
charges of being “ paltry stuff—the most idiotic rubbish that 
ever emanated from a mental lumber room calling itselfa bram ” 
—“trash that would be utterly contemptible were it not so 
deplorably pernicious,”’—and himself against the personal 
insinuations levelled at the “ pettifogging scribbler, rascally 
caterer for the lowest and worst tastes of a depraved multitude, 
who alone could have perpetrated so shameful a moral and 
literary enormity !”’ etc., etc. 

No defence was set up, the correspondent’s name did not 
appear—Mr. Sundew cleared himself brilliantly, established his 
| claim to spotless character and genuine talent, and walked 
| over the course, to the glory of the award of an exorbitant 

sum in compensation for the attempted injury to his career as 
; gentleman and a dramatist. 

Not a farthing was ever paid, of course. This was the 
little game at which nobody ever loses. But the hbel had 
been so outrageous, the trial so entertaining, that every body 
Went to see the subject of them, “ Froth,’ whose author’s 
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character was so highly priced. So Mr. Thomas pocketed his 
royalty night after night, and rose highly in the favour, both 
of the manager, and also of the editor, whose paper was now 
actually beginning to sell. 

“T do believe,” said Thomas, one night, as he and his 
father were casting up the proceeds, “ that this was an original 
idea of mine—to bring an action for libel against myself.”’ 

“Tt was sublime,’ murmured Aurelius ; “take care, only, 
my son, that it prove not like the song of the swan or the 
blossoming of the aloe, one of those brilliant achievements 
that can occur but once in a lifetime. Invest your first 
earnings prudently, they may be your last.” 

But Thomas was most hopeful. When Mrs. Sundew 
shook her head, and feebly suggested that in literature, as in 
everything else, honesty was the best policy, a chorus of 
laughter greeted so obsolete an idea. 

“ Well, Penelope, dear,” said Aurelius, good-naturedly, 
‘even you must allow that picking and stealing is the second 
best.’ 

“ Best for our literature?’ she asked, dismally. 

“No, but for the littérateur’s pocket,” said he, unanswerably. 


Rome eee ge, 


CHAPTER IV. 
A PATRIOT OF THE PERIOD. 


Harotp, the second son, had begun no better than the first. 
“May he end no worse,” sighed Aurelius, but Mrs. Sundew 
feared, and with reason. 

Thomas, at least, had a soul above his station. His tastes, 
though “ fast,” led him to seek some sort of gentility and 
culture, and to suit himself to more or less refined and 
educated circles. But Harold made no secret of his distinct 
preference for what is called “low company.” He frequented 
pothouses, smoked clay pipes ostentatiously in the streets, 
liked to lounge and gossip with artizans in their leisure hours. 
He wanted, he said, to become one of themselves. “Yes,” 
said Mrs. Sundew, significantly, “a British workman, with 
the work left out.” 

It was fearful, Rose and Thomas both declared. His pro- 
nunciation, his dress, his manners, his language, his habits 
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were becoming unbearable. Then he would agonize his poor 
mother by threatening to enlist. 

‘ T wish he would,” cried Rose one day, in desperation. _ 

‘Don’t, my dear,” remonstrated Aurelius, with a shudder, 
‘it would involve us in the extra expense of buying him 
out, to prevent him deserting. I shouldn’t mind his eccentri- 
cities, if only he would bring grist to the mill.” 

“T could stand everything,” said Rose, “if he would not 
smoke such bad tobacco.” 

“ And the canaille he persists in herding with,” said Thomas. 

The dreadful ideas he has caught from them,” sighed Mrs. 
Sundew ; “ he talks politics in a way that makes my blood run 
cold.” 

“Does he really?” said Aurelius, thoughtfully. “Now I 
wonder if we could make a Reformer of him.” 

“A what?” said Thomas, disdainfully. 

‘A Reformer, I said.” 

“Then pray make him begin at home, with himself,” said 
his mother. 

““Mrs. Sundew, Mrs. Sundew, that would spoil him for 
the business. As it is, he’s sure to run his head against some 
post, and if he does it, as I intend, with his eyes open, he'll 
not hurt himself. Leave Harold to me.” 

They were only too glad so to do. The next morning the 
young man got his lecture. Again Aurelius repeated that he 
might follow his own inclinations, so long as he made them pay. 
Thus, Aurelius was a strong conservative himself, but Harold 
was free to be a radical, a demagogue, a communist, an in- 
cendiary if he liked, so long as he fulfilled the condition. 

Harold listened gruffly. But he saw Aurelius was in 
earnest, and gradually began to enter into the speculation 
started as to what he might do for himself and his family, by 
cultivating his low tastes judiciously. 

“ Bluster and talk rant, and make a fool of yourself, if you 
must, to your heart’s content,” said his father, “ but don’t 
stop there. Why can’t you contrive to break some harsh, un- 
just, obsolete law, and get a lot of others to join you in doing 
so? If you can manage to get imprisoned for it, so much the 
better. You are sure to be petitioned for, discussed in the 
House of Commons, released, fdted, serenaded, dined, toasted, 
and yronalty have a liberal subscription raised for you after 
dinner.” 
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The picture was a tempting one, Harold allowed. 

‘But as you are not, or ever likely to be, ‘a working 
man,’ it would add immensely to the pathos of your position if 
people thought you had quarrelled with your family on account 
of your political creed. So, henceforth, Harold, we are 
strangers. Let me know your address. I daresay your 
mother may send you remittances from time to time ; but un- 
less I hear before long that you are profiting by my advice, 
they will cease, and there will be nothing for you then but 
honest, hard work.” 

« Anything but that,” groaned Harold. The dread spurred 
him to speedy action. Luckily, a patriot need not work very 
hard now-a-days, if he is willing to batten on other patriots 
whose hearts are better than their heads. 

Harold, for the first time in his life, took serious thought 
for the morrow. His surly, independent nature, did not waste 
time in beating about the bush. On the morrow, then, he 
made his début as a man of the people. He borrowed a table 
from a joiner he knew, stood up upon it in the Hampstead 
Road, and denounced, in a stentorian voice, the powers that be. 
But chiefly he denounced the Sovereign for a monstrous piece of 
tyranny, wrong, and robbery, on which he proceeded to dilate. 
An eccentric millionaire had lately died, and bequeathed a large 
sum to the Crown. It is not necessary to enter into the par- 
ticulars of the harangue, nor the chain of argument by which the 
action of the testator was proved to be an act of oppression and 
robbery on the part of the legatee. The sermon was relished 
by a rough-and-ready audience, and was repeated with the 
same success in various parts of the metropolis. For the table, 
the trusting joiner saw it no more; but the preacher began to 
be known as a demagogue and revolutionist, which gave him 
admission to certain circles. He associated himself with other 
demagogues and revolutionists of various grades in the profes- 
sion; and a month or two later, on the occasion of an im- 
portant strike, his family had the satisfaction of seeing in the 
papers the name of Harold Sundew among those charged with 
causing ‘‘ serious annoyance ”’ to the non-striking workmen. 

They were convicted, and a tremendous row ensued, which 
lasted during their short term of imprisonment. This expired, 
their apotheosis commenced. Among the martyrs of political 
injustice, Harold Sundew had his conspicuous place as a noble- 
minded youth disowned by his hard-hearted relatives for his 
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courageous adherence to his principles. He and his com- 
panions were conducted in procession round the amazed 
metropolis, bands playing, colours flying—‘as good as a 
circus,” said the irreverent populace. 

Precisely as Aurelius had foretold, a grand banquet fol- 
lowed, with toasts, speeches, and, finally, a collection for the 
victims where salaries had been forfeited. Harold was deputed 
to return thanks. His open-air rhetoric stood him in good 
stead. ‘wo or three influential official personages present 
singled him out as having in him the stuff of the orator they 
wanted, and decided to engage his services forthwith. 

A week afterwards, Aurelius read aloud at breakfast the 
following dutiful epistle, dated from a distant manufacturing 
town :— 

“ Deak Guvy—Stunning success. Pocket a pony for present 
expenses. Send you a fiver. Don’t let Thomas have it to 
drink my health in, that’s all. Put it in the Savings’ Bank for 
me against arainy day. Sorry not more; but you may wash 
your hands of me now, and welcome. Off ona provincial tour 
with Brag, Blazes, and company” — | 

‘Ts that a theatrical troupe?” asked his mother, innocently. 

“No, no, no, political,” cried Aurelius, shocked, and read- 
ing on, 

“‘—to spout, rant, and bamboozle the country clodhoppers. 
All expenses paid.—I remain your affectionate and dutiful son, 

‘“ HAROLD SUNDEW. 

“ P.S.—Any rubbish goes down here.” 


“Penelope,” said Aurelius, in a voice full of emotion, 
“my wildest dreams are fulfilled. Our second son 18 qualifying 
for an M.P.” 


OE MN 


CHAPTER V. 
AN INTERESTING INVALID. 


Biancag SuNDEW was a year younger than her sister. There 
seemed but little hope of her ever making her fortune in the 
| same way. Blanche was not pretty, nor even lively. Rose, 
on oceasion, could frisk and dance, and sing and laugh. 
Blanche was always lethargic, and required pushing. She 
was pre-eminently of a vegetative disposition. Whatever she 
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was required to do, from writing a note to hunting for a hus- 
band, the exertion was more than she cared to take. 

Mrs. Sundew shook her head over her second daughter, and 
declared she was a failure. Aurelius bade her have patience. 

Accident came to her aid. One day Blanche fell down and 
strained her ankle. In consequence, she found herself confined 
to the sofa for some weeks. She was a pleasant, amiable girl, 
and all her female friends were filled with pity, and exerted 
themselves generously to make the time less tedious for her. 
They came to call, they sent grapes, they brought her little 
presents, until Daisy, who was something of an infant 
phenomenon, observed that Blanche had never been worth so 
much to the family all her life. 

“ That child has genius,”’ remarked Aurelius, thoughtfully, 
and stroking her head. 

A few days afterwards Blanche, who was nearly recovered, 
observed with a yawn, that she supposed she would soon be 
able to go about again. 

. “JT would not be too sanguine about it,” said Aurelius, 
gravely ; “we do not know how long, even now, this may 
last.” 

“ Come, the girl is all right again,” said Mrs. Sundew, “ or 
will be in a couple of days.” 

“No, no; it is doubtful if she will ever entirely recover,” 
said Aurelius, shaking his head ominously. ‘ Will she ever 
leave the sofa? Something tells me that Blanche is an invalid 
for years, if not for life.” 

At these words both Blanche and Rose shrieked aloud. 
*“Who says so? Not the doctor ?” 

“ No, I your father, Aurelius Sundew. But leave me alone 
with Blanche, my dears, that I may talk the matter over with 
her.” 

He tried to rouse her mind to the fact that she was a simple 
encumbrance, represented that he was willing to make every 
allowance for her indolence and self-indulgent habits, and 
would now point out to her a simple, easy, pleasant way of 
making herself useful. She must merely go on playing the 
interesting invalid, have headaches, hysterics, fancies, and 
nervous attacks. She must be “ poor, delicate Miss Sundew,” 
and leave the rest to her charitable friends. 

Blanche was a genuine Sundew, at least. As the idea 
slowly filtered into her mind, the picture rose before her in all 
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its charms, and she fell into her new réle instantaneously. She 
condemned herself to lie all day on the sofa and read novels; 
she could not bear a strong light, or the least noise; she could 
eat nothing but little delicacies which, she complained to her 
acquaintances, her parents could not afford, and thus she 
silently besieged the compassion of all the good Samaritans 
among them. 

This hitherto useless member began, in time, to realize a 
little fortune. No sooner was it bruited abroad in all quarters 
that poor Mrs. Sundew’s second daughter was in danger of 
| becoming a confirmed invalid, than attentions of all sorts began 

to pour in. Gifts of flowers, fruit, game, books, were showered 
upon her, together with invitations to stay in the country, and 
whatever was offered was gratefully accepted, saving the pro- 
posal of one energetic old lady to send a crack physician to 
prescribe for the young lady. ‘The Sundews had, they said, 
the greatest confidence in their medical man. Who he was, I 
have never been able to discover. 
| But though Mrs. Sundew insisted on her daughter’s taking 
) acertain amount of exercise now and then, when no one was 
j by, this life of prolonged inaction and seclusion began at last 
} to tell upon her health in earnest. Mrs. Sundew, in a fright, 
insisted on the crack doctor being sent for. He recommended 
a thorough change, abroad, if possible. All their world knew 
of it the next day, and heard also that Mr. Sundew could not 
possibly afford to send her just then, and the family were 
wringing their hands over their hapless invalid. Two rich 
and benevolent ladies, thinking it so sad that the poor girl 
should droop and pine away thus for want of the needful, sub- 
scribed a handsome sum, and in the most delicate manner 
transmitted it to the parents for the purpose. 

That was a red-letter day for Bianche, and won her a 
rerular ovation from her family. She bore her laurels grace- 
fully, only begging that she might be acknowledged to have 
acquitted herself of the charge of being “‘a simple encum- 

© brance.’ For appearance’ sake, Aurelius sent her away for a 
week on a fraction of the donation; ‘‘ and next year,” said 
Blanche, placidly, when she returned, “trust me to pick up 
some rich old maid who wants a young lady companion to take 
care of, read to, and spoil, to treat me again, if not to adopt 
me permanently, and remember me in her will.” 


And she kept her word. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


LITTLE DAISY. 






Tue Sundews were the most hospitable of people. How they 
managed it, on their income, was a marvel to many, and, for 
long, to me. At times they gave really splendid entertain. 
ments ; and I remember on one occasion hearing a gushing old 
lady, to whom Aurelius had been holding forth confidentially on 
his impecuniosity, compliment him upon them, and wonder how 
he could afford to be so hospitable. ‘I can’t,” said Aurelius, 
“‘but hospitality is a sacred duty, and I shall continue to per- 
form it, though I become a beggar! ’”’ I had been acquainted 
with them some time before I knew, or rather, began to sus- 
pect, that these parties were self-supporting, paid their own 
expenses, at least, when not actually a profit. 

I made the discovery at one of Mrs. Sundew’s afternoons 
“at home.” The family were in great force, Rose, pretty 
talkative and gay, presiding over the croquet ground, with a 
tribe of men around her. Blanche, poor thing, who had begun 
to droop again sadly since her return from “abroad,” had had 
her sofa wheeled to the window, and there reclined, with a host 
of sympathetic ladies to entertain her, lavishing pity, affection, 
and advice on the poor, dear, patient girl. 

All the young Sundews, excepting Harold, who was making 
thunderous speeches in the Potteries, were there, from the 
greatest to the least. This was a child of seven, Marguerite, 
by name, and fondly called Daisy. She was an especial pet of 
mine, a fascinating little thing with fair hair clipped short on 
her forehead, the sweetest picture of childlike innocence and 
naiveté. She was allowed, for a treat, to appear at the garden 
party, and went tripping about, dividing with Rose the soft 
hearts of the masculine visitors, and with Blanche, those of the 
dowagers and maidens present. 

She did not play croquet, of course. Why, the darling’s 
tiny hands could scarcely grasp the mallet. She went tripping 
in and out among the groups with a little silken pouch or 
wallet slung round her neck, and begging the ladies and gen- 
tlemen to put into a raffle. They had got it up on behalf of an 
old nurse. It was to buy her a sewing-machine, and when 
Daisy begged in baby patois she was perfectly irresistible. 
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There was a prize, of course (Rose had hunted out an old 
carved wooden flower-pot which, when brushed up, they 
thought would do), and the price of the tickets was not less 
than a shilling nor more than half-a-crown. 

It rained half-crowns when Daisy was the petitioner; she 
coaxed and wheedled so prettily, that several young men took 
ticket after ticket, and “nursie’s” sewing-machine seemed 
assured, to say the least. 

The raffle came off at the conclusion of the entertainment 
in due form. Somebody won the flower-pot, and after this, 
the guests were bowed out. 1 was the last to leave; they 
probably imagined me safely out of the house, but I was still 
hunting for my cane, which had been mislaid in the hall, when 
I heard Daisy come trotting into the drawing-room, ex- 
claiming, 

“Such a lot, pa! The pouch got too heavy, it did, 
so I’ve emptied it out into this basket, five, six times over. 
See!” and I overheard them counting the receipts, and. 
lingered, curious to catch the last word of the charitable 
undertaking. 

“Thirty pounds, by Jove! ” ejaculated Thomas’s voice. 

» “Bravo, Daisy!” cried Aurelius; “you shall choose as 
fne a new doll for yourself as London has to show. A 

fw pounds will set up nurse for life with a first-rate Singer. 

) The rest, as it is understood, goes to defray the expenses of 

this gathering, without which we coula never have had the 

raffle at all.” 

» “Not a bad speculation for a seven-year-old, is it, pa? ” 
lisped Daisy. 

“No, my love,” he replied, “you shall try another one of 

H these days. That child,” he added, to the others, “has more 

ious in her than all the rest of you put together.” | 

I did not doubt it any longer after what I had heard, and 
om future occasions listened with fresh interest to the current 
mecdotes of her precocity. It was said that once she had pro- 
posed that Aurelius should pass her off as an orphan. If it 
was supposed that he took her in out of charity, some benevo- 
© lent old lady might take a fancy to relieve him of the charge, 
bring her up, and provide for her for life. But, for the present, 

the was a great deal too useful at home to be spared. She en- 
tptured her father on one occasion by proposing to start a 


by-shop with her Christmas presents, which were always 
29 
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legion. No wonder that Aurelius was perfectly happy on her 
account, well assured that, come what might, a golden future 
of some sort was in store for little Daisy. Mrs. Sundew might 
keep to herself her sighs and comments on children having 
been very different when she was a girl, and her gloomy 
prognostications as to what, if the Girl is the mother of the 
Woman, the Wife of the future would be lke. Aurelius 
shrugged his shoulders. | 

“That will be a question for her husband,” said he. 

Mr. Sundew was a terrible man; he had an answer for 


everything. 













CHAPTER VII. 








BENJAMIN’S MESS. 





Havine come forth out of so many seemingly insuperable diff- 
culties, and with flying colours, Aurelius had naturally learnt to 
despair of nothing. But there was still one dismal exception 
to the brilliancy of the family constellation. This was Benja- 
min, the youngest son, now a hulking lad of fifteen—a lad 
who had never done anything for himseif or his parents, nor, 
short of a miracle, ever seemed likely so to do. He might 
have been a changeling, for his evil tricks and incorrigible 
tendencies. He made himself iil with eating cakes, he was 
bad-tempered, stupid, spiteful ; he was like the naughty boys 
in the story-books, who go wrong for the simple purpose of 
pointing a moral and adorning a tale. 

He seemed bent on writing up “ No thoroughfare ” for him- 
self in every direction. But though lazily indifferent, like all 
the young Sundews, he did begin to chafe at last under the 
reproaches perpetually cast in his teeth. Whilst Thomas’ 
genius, Harold’s heroism, Rose’s attractions, Blanche’s fra- 
gility, all well put out to usury, were returning an ample 
dividend, and even the guileless Daisy was driving a good 
business already, he remained the most hopeless subject 
imaginable, gave no hint of his existence but scrapes, troubles, 
and blunders. 

He fell into utter disgrace, and his father, in despair, ceased 
even to remonstrate. Benjamin, callous though he was, felt 
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the unspoken reproof, saw that he was voted a nuisance, 
nothing more, and it annoyed him considerably. 

“I give up that boy,” said Aurelius ultimately. It was 
Christmas time, and the whole family circle were gathering 
for a grand dinner in honour of the numerous successful 
speculations achieved in the year. Benjamin—always un- 
punctual—had not yet put in his appearance at the table, 
but the other five mustered in full force. Even Harold 
had contrived to be present—under the rose, for he was 
still professedly at odds with his father. “I had set my 
heart on being proud of all my children, but he is deter- 
mined, I think, to disappoint me. He is neither strong nor 
healthy, thanks to his incurably self-indulgent habits. He 

| has no sense or temper, and seems to me fit for nothing but 
to scare off the birds.” 

“I tried to make him copy for me,” said Thomas, “ but he 

| can neither write nor spell.” 

“T send him errands, sometimes,” said Blanche ; “he 
stays out the whole day on that pretence, and comes back 

' without having done them.” 
“ve seen him play pitch-and-toss for a whole after- 
) noon,” said Rose. “ It’s no use, papa, he’s but one idea in 
his head, to loiter, sulk, eat, go to sleep, and torment other 
people.” 

“‘ He’s no good,” put in Daisy, emphatically. 

“IT told you so,” said Mrs. Sundew to her husband. 

“T am extremely sorry to have to resort to harsh 
measures,” said Aurelius, “but he forces it upon me by his 
conduct. I cannot allow Ben to assist at our Christmas dinner 
to-day. It will be a severe punishment for him, I know, but 
nothing apparently is strong enough to bring him to his senses. 
Should he make an effort to mend his ways, then, and then 
only, he may expect to be taken into favonr again and treated 

a 33 
Just at this moment the door burst open violently, and the 
youth under sentence rushed in upon them with headlong 

violence. 

‘‘ Hullo, Ben, what’s this? ” said his father sternly. “Sc 
you’ve been fighting, I see, as usual.” 

‘Good gracious, my dearest boy!” said Mrs. Sundew 
whose motherly affection, as fast as she put it to sleep 
was always waking up, “ What have you been doing with 
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yourself? your arm in a sling, your forehead all cut about, 
your eye m 

“ Set it down, set it down,” cried the youth, who for the 
first time was seen positively in a state of excitement, “one 


black eye, one broken nose, one sprained ankle, one injured 


arm——”’ 


“ Come, Ben, my boy, don’t make it worse than it is,” said 
his mother concerned, and examining the bruises, ‘‘ there’s 
nothing serious here ; you'll soon be right again.” 

“T tell you it is serious,” shouted Benjamin, almost 
fiercely ; ‘I shall never, never be the man I was, nor be able 
to use my right arm again. I’m permanently disfigured 
besides ; add to this the shock to my nervous system, and 
it becomes a dead certainty that I shall be a burden to you 
all my life.” 

‘““You’ve never been anything else, that I know of,” 
remarked Thomas, with a sneer. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Benjamin, audaciously, wheel- 
ing round, and facing his elder brother, “I’ve been worth my 
weight in gold to my father, in his office, running errands for 
him all day,—and now here am I disabled, and shall, besides, 
ruin him in doctor’s bills. Take care what yousay, Tom. I'll 
engage that you’ll change your note presently. Listen, all of 
you.” 

They listened wonderstruck. Benjamin’s volubility, the 
self-confidence with which he was coming out in this novel, 
independent character, mystified everybody. 

“TJ had been out for a walk, on the top of an omnibus,” he 
began, “and was coming back by the Metropolitan Railway. 
I happened to be thinking of what father’s always saying— 
that I’m a good-for-nothing lad, too lazy to lift my little finger § 
to get on in the world. And I said to myself that if I were to Hy 
tumble out, and the train to go over me, it would be no great Hay 
loss to any of you. I should merely be ridding you of a 
nuisance.” 

“ But you didn’t,” growled Harold. 

“No, for a better notion struck me. Am I a fool, 
father? This is what I said to myself next: Say I have 
a fall—suppose I do get disfigured, lamed, lose a finger or 
two, health, and so on—rubbish! The more I lose, the | 
more I can claim for compensation, in hard cash, out of the 
railway company.” 
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“Ha!” muttered Aurelius, struck. “Can it be? Has 
the mantle fallen on him at last?” : 

“ Now for the trick,” continued Benjamin. ‘“ We stopped 
at the station. I dashed open the door of the carriage—it 
was next to the engine—saw the train was going to move on 
again a yard or so with a jerk—that’s between you and me, 
' and you'll engage not to repeat it—jumped out awkwardly, 
tripped, fell with violence, and—here I am.” 

Overcome with the unaccustomed excitement and exertion, 
he sank into a chair as he finished, and looked round for the 
effect of his confession. 

There was a moment’s solemn silence, while all eyes re- 
_ garded him with an admiration verging on awe, and too deep 
for verbal expression. At last, the spell of bewilderment 
having subsided, father, brothers, and sisters broke out into 
wild and vociferous applause. 

“ Heroism, heroism!” gasped Aurelius. “ Who could 
have thought it of him? It was an inspiration. Bless me! 
» it will bring him, at the least, a pension for life.” 

“ What do you say to me now?” said Benjamin, sitting up 
and looking round him with pride and _self-complacency. 
“Tell me, Thomas, am I worthless? You’ll think twice be- 
fore you run me down again. Appraise me, father—the higher 
the better for you—since the bigger the compensation you’ll 
get out of the company, through the culpable negligence of 
whose servants you see me now disabled and thrown a help- 
less cripple on your hands.” 

The whole family came crowding round him in enthusiasm. 
They wept, they shook hands, they begged his pardon for 
having so long misunderstood and depreciated him. He was 

| petted, flattered, and set up on a pedestal of glory above 
» them all. 

©  ©(Come to my arms, my son,” cried Aurelius; “ the heroes 
| of antiquity were but as milk and water compared to you. 
You have struck so good a mine that I can leave the future 
working of it in your hands. Pick a quarrel with a strong 
man—you can be very aggravating, Ben, if you try—provoke 
» him on to assault and battery; then sue him, and take his 
| blows out of him in £ s. d. Golden visions for you keep 
© crowding on my soul. Inspirations never come single. Go 
on, and prosper, as you have begun.” 

The appearance of dinner at this juncture, put a stop to 
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further effusions. Aurelius: seated himself e+ the head of the 
table, with Benjamin, the lion of the evening, on his right 
hand. No short commons, but a double portion of the Christ. | 
mas feast was accorded to the youngest son and last, but & 
not least among his brethren, Benjamin took his place as 
an honourable member of the illustrious house of Sundew. 









END. 
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